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I N TH O I) I CTI ON. 




Some of the ablnX uf 
ohjwtioD, uul proveil that 
■cquirc M hold i>n 
Nature, inrf thnr finduiK- 



ifffCtl 



ssxaALLT apeakiog, our love of Fablet is acqul- 
ml during childhood, when the mind is fiiU 
of the wonders of which Nature if every day 
preKnting eome new example, and vhen, con- 
sequently, we are greatly inclined to believe all 
that we hear or rend, to be literally trae. This, 
no doubt. i» ooe reaM>n why, in after life. penoDS 
are sometimes disposed to look upon Fable* ■■ 
childish in themselves, and not the best means 
of ntTording inHtruction to youth. It was this 
ihaC induced Jean Jacques Rousseau to reject 
Fables from among the sources of literary enjoy- 
inent fit to be put into the bands of children, 
ritert. however, have shewn the fallacy of the 
because ihev are implicitly believed, Ihat Fables 
or' the young , but because of ihrir truth to 
ruady response in the hearts of thu^c who have not 



yet learned to look upon creation at made up of classes, which have feelinj^ and 
*«ntiinent* so at vannnc^ with each other, that what merely affects one, is entitled 
to no sympathy or consideration from the others. The belief in Fables is thus 
cotmeeled with our bcFt nnd puri-ft feelings. [t contains the germ of the 
doctrine of I'miirrtai I^ac*. upon which Chriatianity itself wan foutided, and on 
which it still Milisiiitii. Koosseau was certainly in error when he imagined that 
ehildreti were likclv to be setiourk misled in reading that birds, animals, and inan- 
■tnatc thin|[« could think and convene like rational beings, and might Aug be 
indoccd to form ftbc notions of the world and ils uses. Children on tho»e 
poiMa are sounder philosophers than he who thus mis- represented them. They 
)ietie«« ooly to much of the truth of the npologuet> i>re9enteil to them, as depict 
natnrd fe^ng*. thoughts and consequences : and which they would have believed 
without an apologoe ; — namclv, thiit the VHriHtioni< u!)scr^'ab1e in living form*. 
eitrod no fBrtber than to outward ci re uni stances and difference? ; while the vitul 
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principles of truth, justice and sympathy, are the same in every link throughout 
the chain of universal being. And this is a creed which no one would willingly 
destroy or suppress. It is the same which our moralists and preachers have 
taught for ages ; the same which our poets have sung ever since the invention of 
verse. Our own Shakspere has given a beautiful summary of its tenets in the 
lines : — 



'* The |KK>r beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal mMtnmtt feeli as gieat a pang, 
As when a giaat diet." 



As a test of the value of Fables, it may be remarked that he who has formed a 
love for them when a child, is very rarely tempted to despise them in maturer 
age. And why should he despise them ? When the bent of the mind and taste 
have become fixed, it would be ingratitude to look back with scorn or unkindness 
upon the means by which both were nurtured. Fables are, in fact, admirably 
calculated to make lasting impressions on the minds of all persons ; but especially 
those which are unformed and uncultivated ; and to convey to them moral instruc- 
tion, in the most agreeable form. Hence it is, that this species of composition 
enjoys such great popularity, not only with children, but among all rude and only 
partially civilized people : — the same means of instruction which in one state of 
society are used for the information of men, being left, in a more advanced state, 
to perform the same office for children. 

The origin of Fables is lost in the mist of remote antiquity. Our earliest 
information concerning them dates nearly three thousand years before our present 
era, and leaves us to infer, ft'om the manner in which it occurs, that they were 
then familiar, from having been long previously in use. The first specimen with 
which we are acquainted, is the Parable of Jotham, contained in the Bible, (Judges, 
ix. 7 — 15.) inserted at page 53 of the present collection, under the title of ** The 
Trees and the Bramble." The purposes for which such Parables, or Fables, (for 
the words are synonimous,) were first employed, and the way in which they 
originated, are by no means difficult of comprehension. " They appear/' says an 
admirable writer on the subject, " to have arisen among a people, who as hunters 
or shepherds — most probably the latter — had ample opportunitiee of observing 
the conduct of certain animals towards each other. Some of the facts must have 
struck them as analogous to the conduct of men to men ; and when such conduct 
among their companions happened to come under their notice, they would 
naturally quote the illustration, for the sake of the instruction or reproof it 
conveyed. Besides, in a limited society, this method of conveying warning or 
reproof was perhaps the only one which could be applied without ofi^ence. It 
must soon have been clear to those reflective minds which have existed among all 
people, and in all ages, that it was desirable to adopt some form of instruction 
which might insinuate the truth, and beguile men into goodness, without giving 
just cause of ofiFence to any. In this case, the apologue was evidently Ihe most 
obvious and simple resource ; extracting from the common objects by which men 
were surrounded, and from the animals which were familiar to them, lessons of 
instruction, warning, and reproof. There is also a charm attending this mode of 
instruction which is almost peculiar to it, and which must have procured for Fables 
a strong preference from the rude men to whom they were originally addressed : 
this is, that they gratify the activity of the human mind, by afibrding it an 
opportunity of exercising its own penetration, in discovering that which the 
Fable partially veils." 

Hence it occurs, that in eastern countries, where the government of the people is 
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Fftble IS almost the only medium through which the truth can be safely conveyed to a 
ruler. On this point. Sir John Malcolm has the following observation in his 
* History of Persia.' — *'The Persians, as a nation, ddight in Tales. Fables and 
Apophthegms ; the reason of which appears obvious : for where Uberty is unknown, 
and power in all its shapes is despotic, knowledge must be veiled to be useful. 
The ear of a despot would be woanded by the expression of a direct truth ; and 
genius itself must condescend to appear in that form in which alone its superior- 
ity would be tolerated." — As a confirmation of this, it is remarkable that i£sop 
and Phsdrus, the most eminent Fabulists of antiquity, are both said to have 
been slaves. Indeed the apologue seems to be the most natural form in which a 
slave would convey reproof or instruction to his master. 

It is to the East we must without doubt turn for the eariiest Fables, and pro- 
bably for many, if not most, of those which have been attributed to i£sop and 
others. Several have been distinctly traced through the modem and ancient 
nations of Europe to Uindoetan, the chief well-head of Oriental literature. Nor 
is their transmission from such a distant source a whit more surprising than 
that of «aany of our arts, and much of our scientific and philosophical knowledge ; 
which has been ondoubtedly derived from the same remote quarter. On examin- 
ing the subject, we learn that the Persians, a literary people, had much intercourse 
with India, even in the most ancient times, and they in turn were fruniliar with the 
Greeks, among whom the firrt European Fabulists appeared. It is thus obvious 
that the Greeks might obtain from the Persians a knowledge of what the lattei 
had drawn from Incfia. The Romans again derived their learning from the 
Greeks, and transmitted it to the various races which were in alliance with, or in 
subjection to them. For modem times, however, there was another and more 
immediate channel, not subjected to the same changes and revolutions, to the 
same capricious alterations or embellishments, as sometimes adorned and some- 
times disfigured the fictions of the countrymen of Homer and of Virgil. The 
Arabians had greater intercourse with the Persians than any European people ; 
they had also some dealings with India, and even with China ; and it is easy 
to perceive that the popular Tales and Fables which they acquired from these 
aonroes, together with many of their own, would natnraUy be disseminated among 
the Europeans during the early Catholic pilgrimages to Jermalem, and the wars of 
the Crusaders ; and still more so during the long and peacefril occupation by the 
Arabs of the most iiertile provinces of Spain. 

l)mt a great number of our popular Fables have been so acquired becomes per- 
fectly apparent, on a superficial examination of the circumstances to which they 
refer. Tne intrinsic evidence they afibrd of their origin, though probably altered 
considerably in the progress of transmission from one nation to another, is not to 
be mirtaken, as relating to the peculiar manners, opinions and productions of the 
diflerent oonntrica in which thev arose. Thus the Fable of the " Man and his two 
Wives." jKc page 319, in which the dder wife deprives her husband of his black, 
and the younger of his white hairs, till he has none left, evidently originated in a 
eowitry where polygamy was allowed, and was aimed at some of the absurdities 
and iaconvenienoes of that practice. The numerous Fables extant about wolves 
and iheep. may be referred to a pastoral people, such as those of ancient Greece 
or Syria. To the Greeks of a later date, belong the Fable of " Mercury and the 
Statuary/' and those in which the Gods are introduced with the attributes assigned 
to them by the poets. The apologues in which wild monkeys, apes, and elephants 
appear, may be ascribed to India ; while those relating to camels and gazelles, 
seem rderable to Arabia. Many of the Fables in which the nightingale is 
mentioned, may. in like manner, be traced to Persia, which is pre-eminently the 
land of the nightingale. Vegetable products mentioned in Fables, also indicate 
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frequently from what country they have sprung, or through which they have 
passed m reaching us ; as the cedar, the olive, the pine- apple, and the pomegranate. 

In pronouncing upon the native land of a Fahle from this kind of evidence, 
however, we must he careful to exclude from the hst all those of modem growth ; 
not merely because the origin of most of them is known, but because the difiiision 
of knowledge among Europeans has become so extensive, that scholars have 
nearly as great facihties for forming an intimate acquaintance with the animals 
and other pecuHar productions, manners, customs, and costume of distant countries, 
as with those of their own. This, no doubt, will tend more and more, as society 
advances, and as dates become confused by time, to render intrinsic evidence of 
less value than it has been, or now is ; but there will always be considerable 
utility in this testimony. No one for instance, will ever mistake the well known 
Fable of the " Consultation of Tradesmen,'* respecting the building of a city wall, 
to belong to any country, but such as had Municipal Institutions at the date of its 
composition. It is said to have been derived from the Dutch ; — the people who first 
obtained civil freedom in modem times, unless indeed we call the government of 
the despotic ohgarchy of Venice, freedom. — And again, no critic will have the 
least hesitation in saying that " The Elephant and the Bookseller," could not 
have emanated from India. 

The invention of Fables is claimed for the Hindoos by their own traditions* 
together with that of decimal operations in figures, and the game of chess. It is 
supposed, however, that they have no apologues so ancient as those contained in 
the Bible ; though, as they have Fables coeval with the earliest vn-itings in their 
language, it is probably the want of an accurate chronology only which renders us 
unwiUing to concede to them the precedence. Long before the period assigned 
to the first recorded Fable, the Arabian and Egyptian merchants had established 
an intercourse with Hindostan, and had no doubt profited from their superior 
learning, as well as from their commerce; and Moses, and through him the 
Israelites, one of whom, as before stated, was the author of the first known Fable, 
were skilled in the learning of the Egyptians. Be this as it may, however, it has 
been ascertained beyond controversy, that many of the Greek narratives relating 
to their gods and early fabulous heroes, were originally found in Hindoo tradition : 
which has also supplied materials for many of the popular stories of all the 
modem nations of Europe. The old Italian, Spanish and French novelists, the 
poets, our own Chaucer, even Shakspere, have all been indebted to Hindostan fur 
some of their delightful fictions. The story of " the pound of flesh," which forms 
the main incident in the exquisite play of ** The Merchant of Venice," the source 
of which so long bafifled the research of critics and antiquaries, has of late years 
been distinctly traced to the East. Our nursery tales of " Jack the Giant Killer," 
" Whittington and his Cat," and several others, were current among oriental 
etory-tellers for centuries before they were known in England. Many of our 
proverbs and jests also, are importations from the same quarter. The Chinese 
and the Indians have been laughing for thousands of years at jokes which we, in 
our simphcity, have long set down to the credit of one facetious Master Joseph 
Miller. The earhest known collection of Eastern Fables and Apologues, which, 
it may be remarked, does not bear out the claim to antiquity which has been 
made for Indian Fable, is the Hindoo work called Pancha Tantra, or the Five 
Sections, which has formed the groundwork of the various collections known in 
Europe as the Fables of Pilpay, and which, even in India, has been abridged, 
and in some instances altered by omission and substitution. The original work 
Has never been translated into English ; but the epitome, which is called H4i6padisa, 
jr Salutary Instruction, has been rendered by Si' William Jones and S»r Charl^ 
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of the antbon of both are entirely anknowD. Most (irobably they were not 
wholly the work of one writer ; bat a compilation from the works of many, aa 
also appears to have been the case with most of the oriental collections of apoph- 
thegms and tales— among others, of the great collections known as the ' Antar/ 
which competent critics have considered as the t3rpe of all oar romances of 
chivalry, and ' The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. Vishnu Sarman, who is 
sometimes called the author of the Hit6pad^8a, is merely one of the characters 
introduced to preserve the continuity of the work, and relate the Fables. The 
Pancha Tantra appears, from the evidence adduced by Mr. H. Hayman Wilson, 
to have been composed towards the end of the fifth, or the beginning of 
the sixth century of the Christian era; the Hit^pad^sa foDowed close upon 
this, and the version from it, which goes by the name of Bidpai, or rather Pilpay» 
which is merely a corruption of the former* was made about two centuries later. 
The brief account given of this work by Dr. Robertson in his ' Disquisition con- 
cerning Ancient India,' ik as follows : — " Heeto-padet, or Amicable Instructiom, is a 
series of Fables, interspersed with moral, prudential and political maxims. This 
work is in such high esteem throughout the East, that it has been translated into 
every language spoken there. Hiese Fables, having made their way into Europe, 
have been circulated with additions and alterations, under the names of Pilpay and 
jEaop,** Sir William Jones, in his ' Third Discourse of the Hindoos,' says that 
the Hitdpad^ was " first transkted from the Sanscrit in the sixth century, by 
order of Bozerchumihr, or Bright aa the Sun, the chief physician, and afterwards 
Vizier of the great Anushir^ran ; and it is extant under various names in more 
than twenty languages." He adds, '* As the very existence of iEsop, whom the 
Arabs believe to have been an Abyssinian, appears rather doubtful, I am not dis- 
hidined to suppose that the first moral Fables which appeared in Europe, were 
of Indian or Ethiopian origin." 

The Persians, however, dispute with the Hindoos the honour of giving birth to 
Fable. Sir John Malcolm in his ' Sketdies of Persia,' relates a conversation 
which he held on the sufaject with one who appears to have been exceedingly jealous 
of his country's reputation in this respect. " It appears to me," said Sir John, 
" that the gieater part of your tales are taken literally from the Hindoos." — " Is 
it not as Ukely." was the reply, " that they have stolen theirs from us ? " — 
" No," said the Englishman. " for their works are much older than any yoa 
have."— *' That may be," retorted the Persian; "but they are not older than 
Ketomerth, Housheng, or Jemsheed. These flourished in the glorious days of 
Persia, and no doubt it was in their time that the wily Hindoos stole our stories ; 
and if our conquering swords have since made us masters of India, and we have 
plundered a few tales along with other articles, why, we have only recovered 
our own." 

The mopt celebrated Persian collection is that of Saadi, a native of Shiraz, 
containing a mixture of Fables, sudi as we receive under that designation, — tales 
and apophthegms, in prose and poetry, called the Gmiutam, or Ro9e Garden, 
This work » the most popular throughout Persia and has been translated into 
almost aD the Eoropean knguages, and amongst others into our own, by Mr. 
GUdwin. « It has been said that *' there is no literary name in England — not 
even that of Shak i p er e - t he popukrity of which admits of the least comparison 
with that of Saadi. His name and his sayings are as household words throughout 
the nation : from the king on his throne to the muleteer by the wa3rside. The 
latter, m answering your remonstrances, and even the beggar, in soliciting alms, 
will give otteraDoe to some appropriate passage from the Gulistan, and would 
probably, if asked, and will often without asking, repeat verbatim the stories and 
anecdodes it contains. In hsX to be instructed in this work, forms an es s enti a l 

b 
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part of education, and those without education contrive to get their memories well 
stored with choice passages from it." The influence which this popular Eastern 
moralist has exerted upon the people of Persia it would be difficult now to calculate. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the nation is greatly indebted to it for even 
the small advances in refinement of manners, rectitude of thought, and honesty of 
feeling, which it has made, in spite of the debasing circumstances which form the 
chief materials of its history. It has operated ahke upon prince and people ; — on 
the one hand to restrain the t3rrannic exercise of unbounded power, by shewing 
that such exercise conduces but little to the happiness of any one, and occasionally 
provokes retribution ; and on the other, by softening the asperities of character, 
and infusing a degree of cheerfulness into the popular mind, which partially dis- 
arms despotism, and renders its aspect less odious. Two or three specimens from 
the Gulistan will be found in the body of this work. 

Fables first became known in the West, through the collections ascribed to 
iEsop, which, next to those in the Bible, are the most ancient with which we are 
acquainted. It has been already shewn that many of them were derived from the 
East in the first instance, and have merely undergone the alterations which they 
would have been subject to in the course of translation and adaptation to the 
manners and notions of another race, in the hands of him to whom their invention 
is now generally ascribed. And this is rendered more probable by the almost 
universal tradition that iEsop was an Ethiopian slave, — not a native of the 
country in which his Fables were disseminated. The matter, however, from the 
remote date to which it has reference, and the scarcity of trustworthy authorities 
on the subject, is full of difficulty ; and this has been further increased by the 
inventions and interpolations of monastic authors before the invention of printing. 
The popular account of the life of iEsop is derived from Maximus Planudes, a 
monk of Constantinople, who in the fourteenth century made a collection of Greek 
Fables under the name of iEsop, and prefixed thereto a Memoir purporting to be 
a biography of the author. Planudes has described the Fabuhst as being of black 
complexion, with thick lips and splay feet, and has mixed up the apparently 
authentic incidents of his life with many improbable, if not impossible adventures, 
and much idle buflbonery. It is by no means certain, however, that Planudes 
designed any fraud in this picture. In the works of the oriental philosopher 
Lokman, he must have found the same Fables, with many others, as those ascribed 
to iEsop ; and it was easy to confound the persons of the two authors, when their 
productions were identiosd. Lokman is said by Mohammedan writers to have 
been contemporary with the Jewish kings, David and Solomon ; but Elastem chro- 
nology is litide to be depended upon. The correspondence between the personal 
history of Lokman and iEsop, however, even in admitted particulars, and the 
similarity of their writings, are too great to have been purely accidental ; and 
render it highly probable that the names belong to one and the same person. 
The anachronisms of Planudes have thrown the greatest suspicion upon his work. 
He makes iEsop quote Euripides, who was not in existence till nearly eighty years 
after the death of the former, and speaks of the Piraeus as the port of Athens, 
although it was not constructed till upwards of half a century later. Demades, a 
rival of Demosthenes, who lived a hundred and fifty years after iE^op, is the 
subject of one of his Fables, and in the moral of another, there is mention of the 
monastic orders, which were not instituted till nearly a thousand years after the 
alleged author's death. These things, however, do not furnish so much evidence 
against the genuineness of the collection of Planudes as may at first sight appear. 
Many of the Fables may have been transmitted orally, and only reduced to writing 
by persons using them in illustration of subjects on which they were supposed to 
*»<*— o Kattrin^. Tlipy wrrnj(j thus ^^ftvc been co*^"oted fvf^m defect of mp'>r"^T 
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■nd other auuet. aa we see proverHe, aphorisms, and quotations from om* most 
celebrated poets, moralists, and historians, corrupted at ike present day, notwith- 
standing the almost incalculable superiority we possess in the printing-press for 
presenriog the integrity of an author's text. Those, therefore, who reject the 
testimony of Flanudes, should do so only after consideration of the circumstances 
under whidi his collection was made, and his biography written — with little, 
perhaps, but contradictory materials at hand, and a g^reat portion of those derived 
from popular tradition, which almost always imparts to its preservations something 
of the manrellous, although it never whoDy loses sight of the truth. If 
Phmides were really the author of the Fables in his collection, which bear internal 
evidenoe of a later age than that of iEsop, we must demur to the justice of those 
who have pronounced him a mean and contemptible writer. There is certainly as 
nodi wit, truth, and humour, in those considered spurious, as in those to which 
the commentators have set their seal of authentidty. It is not sought to be con- 
tmded, however, that the god Mercury evei paid iEsop a visit, as asserted by 
Fhilostratus, — though this seems to be a version of the " Choice of Wisdom," by 
king Solomon, thus bearing out the identity of iflsop with Lokman, rather than 
a pore mvention,— or that the Fabulist was engaged in two battles, or wrote two 
books, after he was dead. 

The notices derived from the best classical authorities describe iEsop to have 
flourished in the time of Solon and Pisistratus, about the middle of the sixth 
century before the time of our Saviour. His birth-place, like that of Homer, has 
been greatly disputed. Sardis in Lydia, the isle of Samoa, Mesembria in Thrace, 
and Cotiaram, a dty of Phrygia. in Lesser Asia, have severally claimed the honour ; 
but Phrygia •eems best entitled to it. In youth he is reported to have been first 
a shepherd's boy. and afterwards a slave. His first master was Caresias, an 
Athenian, in whose service iEsop was enabled to acquire a correct knowledge 
of the purest Greek ; and here he probably first caught the idea of Fabular com- 
posJtioQ from the mode then in general use, of conveying instruction through the 
w>^tnfn of moral sentences and proverbs. 

FVom that of Caresias, i£sop passed into the service of Xanthus, a Smi an , 
who b mentioned by Planudes as a philosopher, but is made to figure rather as a 
fofl to his slave, than as a man of learning or genius. Hie third master of the 
Fabulist was ladmon or Idmon, another Samian, sumamed the Wise. In this 
service, jEtop had the celebrated Rhodopis either for his feDow- slave, or his wife, 
— the andent authors do not seem to have agreed which. This Rhodopis after- 
wards became exceedingly wealthy, and Herodotus says she made a noble present 
to the temple of Delphi of a tenth of her substance ; in addition to which we 
are told by Pliny, that she built one of the P\Tamid8 of E^^t — an undertaking 
which, however, is altogether unlikely. ladmon was so greatly pleased with the 
wit and wisdom of i£sop, that after two or three years, the latter was enfran- 
chised by him. 

He now became celebrated throughout Greece for the spedes of composition 
which from him was caDed iEsopian. and was solidted by Crcesus. King of Lydia. 
to take up his abode at the court of that monarch, in the dty of Sardis. Here 
he is said to have met with Solon and Chile, and to have displayed more wit, if 
not more wisdom, than dther of them. On one occasion Croesus, having shewn 
the three sages the great splendour and magnificence of his palace, which from 
the deKriptkm of old historians roust have equalled the luxurious pomp, of which 
we now only catch glimpses in oriental fairy tales, asked, " Who they considered 
the happiest man ? " Solon, whose philosophy was derived from the severe 
Greek school, which could admit of no courtly flattery to wealth or power, dted 
two instanoff of men who deserved happiness, and who had been, according to 
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his DotioDs, eminently favoured by fortune. The first was that of Tellus» a poor 
Athenian, of great virtue and wisdom, who after distinguishing himself by his 
care for, and education of his family, lost his life in defending lus country. The 
other was the case of two brothers, who for their remarkable filial piety were 
taken to Elysium by the gods, without undergoing the pangs of death or separa- 
tion. Solon assigned as his reason for avoiding to notice living persons, that no 
man could be certainly pronounced happy till his mortal pilgrimage was completed. 
i£sup, perceiving that tlie king was not well satisfied with this answer, said, " For 
my part I am well satisfied that Croesus is as pre-eminent above other men for happi- 
ness, as the sea is pre-eminent over all rivers." The compliment was greedily 
swallowed by the monarch, and he exclaimed in the ecstacy of the moment, *' The 
Phrygian has hit the mark ! " — an expression which subsequently passed into a 
proverb. When, shortly afterwards, Solon departed from Sardis, iEsop accom- 
panied him part of his homeward journey, and took occasion to explain to him 
the reason of his conduct. " Solon ! " he said, " we must either remain silent 
before kings, or we must give utterance to such words as will soothe and gratify 
them." — " Nay," replied his more unyielding companion, " we should either 
hold our peace, or speak to them the most homely truth. How else should they 
come by good and useful counsel ? " 

iEsop seems indeed to have been a good courtier on all occasions ; a character 
he would have been likely to acquire during the years he passed in slavery. 
Having visited Athens soon after Pisistratus had, by his artful practices upon the 
people, been invested with the supreme authority, and finding the citizens restive 
and impatient under their self-imposed burden, the philosopher composed the 
Fable of " The Frogs demanding a King," in order to convince them that a 
change would very probably be for the worse, and that their present complaints 
were unreasonable. It is pretty certain that Pisistratus was not a bad prince ; 
but had iEsop been a free-bom Greek, and participated in the Grecian enthusiasm 
for liberty, his Fable would rather have been directed against the ambition of the 
sovereign, than against the complaints of the people. 

Plutarch, in his ' Feast of the Sages,' supposed to be held at the court of 
Periander, of Corinth, has given us a lively picture of iEsop's manners and 
conversation, preserved probably in traditions which were not very remote from 
the fact. He is there represented as one of the gayest, and most amusing, 
though at the same time the most satirical of the sooal company. Alexidemus, 
the natural son of the tyrant of Miletus, having taken offence at being placed 
lower at the table of Periander, their entertainer, than " Cohans, and Islanders, 
and people known to nobody," was rebuked by ifisop, who related the Fable of 
*' The Arrogant Mule." The tables being cleared, and garlands distributed to 
the guests, the conversation turned upon music, the use of which, in the solemn 
worship of the gods, was severely censured by Anacharsis, a Scythian. iEsop. 
to prevent any serious dispute arising, turned the matter off with a jest, and 
afterwards took ample revenge upon Anacharsis, by designating the moveable 
habitations of his countrymen as carts, and asserting that they were incapable of 
governing their houses, inasmuch as they had none to govern. Much of the 
same kind of heavy pleasantry ensues ; the most marked feature of which, as 
regards the Fabulist, is his excessive courtesy, and even gallantry ; his preference 
for monarchical over republican governments ; and lus strong sense of the defe- 
rence due to the opinions of princes. 

The author of the life of iEsop prefixed to Mr. Doddey's collection of Fables, 
has an ingenious comparison, which is not unworthy of attention. " It appears 
upon the whole," he says, " that iEsop's conversation consisted of a mixture of 
iitiTYiou*' "^^ Y»ir*v? ttr^A ^pruyi.pofniKt • «nd the nHr»T>ti«flr or »naViTi^ '*f FaMc** 
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QpoD the Spar, aa oocuions arote. He was, perhaps, a man aa full of wit and 
humour as our celebrated Dr. Swift ; for he scarcely ever speaks without exerds- 
ing one or other of those talents. He might possibly have been as satirical too ; 
though in a more gay and less disobliging manner. Indeed, his good-nature is 
pointed out as strongly as any part of his character. His wisdom itself was gay 
and cheerful ; and it was for that very reason that he has been so often prefeired 
to all the seven sages of Greece. He was free and open in his discourse, for, in 
the before mentioned ' Feast of the Sages,' he speaJLS frequently : and though 
there were so many in company, and of high rank and figure, he has in a 
manner the first and last word in their conversation." 

Among the sayings of ifisop which have been deemed worthy of preservation, 
b one on the miseries of mankind. " Prometheus," he is reported to have said, 
" having taken earth to form mankind, moistened and tempered it, not with 
water, but with tears." His answer to Chilo, who, when he was at the court of 
CrcEStts. asked him one day, " What God was doing ? " has been thought 
wonderful by M. Bayle, who descants largdy upon it. " God is depressing the 
prood« and eialting the humble," replied iEsop :— an answer which it is scarcely 
too much to say, may be considered not only wonderful, but prophetic, as 
antictpatory of tiie doctrines of Christianity. 

The last service in which iEsop was engaged, was an embassy from Cnesus to 
Delphi, in which a large sum of money was entrusted to him, with directions to 
offer the most magnificent sacrifices to Apollo, and to distribute four minae of 
silver (about twelve pounds sterling) to every citizen when he had done. During 
his residence here, however, he grew excessively disgusted with the profligate 
manners and lax morality of the Ddphians, and expressed his sentiments as 
freely as he had conceived them. Among other things he reproached them with 
their idleness and extravagance, which led them to neglect both agriculture and 
commerce to such a degree that " but for the great concourse of strangers to 
their dty, and the vast offerings made in their temple, the inhabitants would soon 
have been reduced to beggary and starvation." So great was his displeasure that 
after he had performed the sacrifices which Cnesus had enjoined, instead of 
distributing the toooey intended for the people, he returned it to his patron, 
alleging tlmt the Delphians were unworthy of such liberality. The disappointed 
citiaens were irritated beyond measure, ttd consulting together how they might 
be r evenged, it was finally agreed upon to lay « plot for his life. 

Having nothing now to detain him, he set out on his return to Sardis ; but 
messengers were despatched after him, and he was arrested near Phocis, and 
charged with sacrilege. On search being made, one of the golden vessels, con- 
secr^ed to the service of Apollo, which his enemies had concealed among his 
baggage, for the purpose of getting up this accusation, was found, and he was 
immediately conducted back to Delphi, where, amid the execrations of the popu- 
lace, he was thrust into prison, tried, condemned, and sentenced to be precipitated 
from the rock of Hyampia — the usual punishment of those convicted of sacrilege. 

As his persecutors were about to throw him from the rock, he solicited and 
obtained permission to address the assembled multitude. His defence was 
expressed in a Fahle^that of "The Hare, the Eagle, the Hornet, and Jupiter." 
the ob|ect of which was to shew that the strongest b not always secure from the 
veagtanoe of the weak. The Delphians, however, were not to be moved by Fable, 
noral, or any other consideration, but clamoured the more loudly for hb death as 
tt seemed to be delayed ; and he was, at length, hurled from the frightful precipice. 

The writers who rehUe this. add. that Heaven, in retribution for the foul and 
treacfaeroQS omrdcr they had perpetrated, afflicted the Delphians with a pestilence, 
o^ which a gurt Bambcr of persons died ; their cattle were stricken with disease. 
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and their land redaced to barrenness. In conseqnence of these distresses, and in 
obedience to the injunction of the oracle, which Imd declared that the unjust death 
of iEsop was the cause, the guilty citizens caused proclamation to be made at all 
public assemblies throughout the realms of Greece, that they were willing to make 
compensation for the murder, to any person who might be entitled, by londred or 
otherwise, to claim it. A grandson of ladmon, the former master of the philo« 
sopher, at length applied for and received the money ; no one more nearly con- 
nected with him having appeared during the years which had elapsed between the 
first proclamations and the period of payment. The last circumstance of this 
strange history rests upon the authority of Herodotus, which has occasioned it to 
be said, that as the event " must have taken place, if not within the knowledge of 
the historian, at least within the memory of many with whom he might have con- 
versed, we cannot doubt the truth of the relation." 

The exact period of iEsop's death is uncertain. It appears, however, from the 
best authorities, to have been in the fifty-seventh or fifty-eighth Olympiad, between 
the years 550 and 544, before the Christian era. 

Those authors who reject the authority of Planudes, as being altogether fictitious 
or unsatisfactory, have reversed his notion that i£sop was an ill-favoured per- 
sonage, and invested him with great personal attractions ; in the same way as 
some of our historians, since the appearance of Buck's work, and Walpole's 
' Historic Doubts,' have contended that Richard the Third, the crook-backed 
tyrant of Shakspere, was the handsomest scion of the house of York. Of iEsop 
and Rhodopis, it is said by the writer of Mr. Dodsley's ' Life,' before quoted, that 
" there is some reason to imagine they were a remarkably handsome couple : for, 
as she is said to have had her name from the beauty of her complexion, he seems 
to have his from the particular sparkling of his eyes." The same author, in 
another place, adds : " If we were to follow probability rather than the assertions 
of some writers in the lower ages, I should be more apt to think that iEsop was 
of a handsome countenance and shape, than ugly and deformed, notwithstanding 
the general prepossession to the contrary, which has prevailed for the last three 
or four centuries." 

Stobaeus, who lived in the beginning of the fifth century after^Christ, and, con- 
sequently, above nine hundred years after the reputed death of iEsop, is the first 
writer who speaks of the sour visage of -^sop ; Planudes, the first who mentions 
that he was mis-shapen in body, and resembled an Ethiop. The chief authority 
on the other side, is that of Philostratus, who, in an account of some pictures 
extant in the time of the Antonines, A.D. 138 to 179, speaks of one in which 
iEsop was represented sitting in front of his own house, attended by the three 
presiding geniuses of Fable, who were crowning him with wreaths of flowers, and 
branches of olive, and surrounded by men, animals, and birds, the subjects of his 
Fables — among which, one of the most conspicuous objects was the fox, of which 
the fabulist has made so much use in his apologues. In this, the countenance of 
iEsop is said to have been represented as " partly pleasant, and partly grave ; 
with a pleasing smile upon it, and with his eyes fixed upon the ground, as being 
then composing a Fable." 

We cannot help thinking, that this is quite as slender authority for saying that 
iEsop was handsome, or that he was not plain and deformed, as Stobaeus and 
Planudes could have had for asserting the contrary. Surely the face of an Ethiop, 
however opposed to our notions of beauty, and notwithstanding any dwarfishness 
or disproportion of body, may have been occasionally " partly pleasant, and partly 
grave ; with a pleasing smile upon it : " and his eyes may have been " particularly 
sparkling," without the ownc being possessed of all other personal charms. Ar*^ 
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been ■are to impart it. Bat to what conceivable end is it necessary that iOop 
should have been a handsome man ? Such a qualification, whatever effect it 
might have had in extending his popularity among ladies in his own day, would 
in nowise have contributed to his immortality ; whidi, then as now. depended upon 
a higher and more durable kind of beauty than that of sparkling eyes, and a 
pleasant countenance — we mean that of the mind. 

The opinion of the dassical authors of antiquity upon the Fables of iEsop may 
be infierred from the facts — that Socrates, while in prison, translated " such of 
them as he knew " into verse ; though, it may be added, without greatly improving 
them by the process : and Plato, who banishes even the delightful fictions of 
Homer and Hesiod from his Republic, recommends the study of the Fables of 
ii^sop. Quintilian speaks of them as highly useful in the instruction of 
children ; and Philostratus calls them " more proper than all other fictions to 
inspire us with wisdom." Plutarch mentions i£sop among the authors proper to 
be studied, to form the mind of a philosopher ; and Phaedrus, who translated 
many of his Fables, and has imitated him in others, calls him the Sage, and sa3rs 
that " he saw through all nature." The Athenians, from the example of Socrates 
and Plato, became such great admirers of ifisop, that they employed the celebrated 
sculptor, Ljrsippus. the contemporary of Apelles, to erect a statue to bis memory ; 
and the book said to have been written by him, was generaUy one of the first read 
by their youth, and one of the last laid aside by their old men. During the most 
brilhant period of their literary history, when Aristotle, Plato, and Xenophon 
flourished together, the " Drolleries of i£sop " formed the delight of all daisses, 
being repeated, like the jests of our bom vwauts, at convivial parties, or the private 
festive table. It was a proverbial expression among them, when a man was 
deficient of ready wit, or appeared ignorant in matters of prudence or worldly 
philosophv» " that he had never read ili)sop." 

NoCwitkstanding all this, however, there are strong doubts whether iEsop was 
reaUy the author df any of the Fables attributed to bun. The same pieces, as we 
have before shewn, are said, by oriental scholars, to have been current in India 
from the very earliest ages, long before the period assigned to the Greek author ; 
and this gives the*strongest countenance to the tradition, that i£sop himself was, 
if not a native of the Blast, at least the descendant of an flastem slave, whom the 
Greeks, in their ignorance of geography, would have called an Ethiop. The 
Fables being for the first time translated into the Greek language, would naturally 
be ascribed to him who made them known ; and thus we have the work of ifisop, 
in which the Ubours of many men are most likely blended. 

At ail e%'ents. there is not the slightest ground for believing th«t the Fables 
which are published as yEsop's were reaUy of his composition. They are contri- 
botioos of different ages and countries, which, for the ci>nvenience of editors and 
others, have been placed from time to time under one general head : in the same 
way as several divisions of an army, notwithstanding that they may consist of 
troops of variovs nations, are put under the command of one General-in-chief. 
The total number of the Greek ./Esopian prose Fables, is two hundred and ninety- 
seven. The collection of Planudes, which was first printed at Milan in 1480, 
soon after the ait of printing was introduced into Italy, consists of a hundred and 
forty- nine; to which Neveletus in his Frankfort edition, in 1610, added a bundled 
and thirty-six, from some ancient manuscripts in the library of Heidelberg. It 
may be remarked, that these manuscripts contain not one of the Fables published 
by Ftanndes ; and that the editor had no hesitation in ascribing the whole collec- 
tion to different hands. The best criterion we have for the antiquity of the dis- 
puted coUcctioQS, b the books of Pho^rus, wherein he professes to translate the 
greater portioA of his. from those which then passed under yEsop's name. 
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After Msap, the next Fabulist we know of is Phsedms, who, having been a 
slave in early life» was made a freeman by the Emperor Augustus. We know 
little of the personal history of this writer, beyond what he himself has made us 
acquainted with, in his prologues and Fables. His name and writings were entirely 
unknown until the middle of the sixteenth century, when Peter PiUiGeus, a French 
critic, of considerable eminence in his day, published the five books of Fables, 
called Phaedrus's, from a manuscript in his, the editor's, possession. This author's 
Fables are in Iambic verse, and are as much valued for the purity, terseness, and 
elegance of their composition, as for their wit and good sense. 

Flavins Avienus succeeded, in this species of writing, to Phsedrus, of whom 
nothing more is known than that he wrote a collection of forty-two Fables, in 
fUegiac verse, and that he lived either about the year of our Lord, 1 60 or 400. 
His Fables have never been greatly esteemed. 

Of modem Fabulists, the most eminent have been, M. de la Fontaine, the Abbe 
Fenelon, Mr. Gay, Mr. Robert Dodsley, and the simple-hearted Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. A number of other names might be added, not less celebrated 
in literature, perhaps, though not so distinguished as Fabuhsts. 

Jean de la Fontaine, the first of French Fabulists, was bom at Chateau-Thierry, 
on the 8th of July, 1621. Of the first years of his life we know nothing. His 
earliest literary essays were imitations of the celebrated Fables of antiquity, which 
were pubUshed after he had attained his twenty- second year, and attracted some 
notice for the ease and spirit with which they were written. He afterwards 
turned his attention to some of the mythological tales of the classic ages, which he 
threw into easy verse; but, although exhibiting considerable animation, much 
fluency of thought and expression, and great command of his native language, they 
never obtained any great celebrity, and would long since have been forgotten, but 
for the subsequent works of their author. The little success which attended these 
effusions, threw the writer back upon his first emplo3rment, in which he soon 
obtained a reputation for wit and talent, second, perhaps, to none of his day. 

It has been remarked, that La Fontaine was the only distinguished Frenchman 
of the age of Louis the Fourteenth, who had no share in the favours so liberally 
conferred by that monarch upon men of genius ; and that the reason for this 
neglect, is probably to be- found in the freedom of sentiment breathed in some of 
his Fables. Tliis is highly probable, as no man seems to have understood the 
value of freedom, personal and political, better than La Fontaine : and no man 
could have better known how little his countrymen enjoyed of either. In the 
absence of court patronage, he consoled himself with the society of Madame de 
SabU^re, one of those beautiful women, who, in that age, were at once the 
patronesses and mistresses of poets, philosophers, and wits. Their houses were 
the clubs of the period, the common resort of princes and nobles, who contributed 
the necessary expenditure, — and of men of genius, who condescended to profit by 
the profusion thus spread around them. Scarron, Moli^re, St. Evr6mond, Fon- 
tenelle, Le Sage, and La Fontaine, were alike dependents upon talented courtesans. 
The great Conde, Turenne, and Saxe, as well as the King, were their patrons and 
supporters. 

In the house of De Sabli^re, La Fontaine found an asylum for nearly twenty 
years, which was so far fortunate for him, that it released him from the burden of 
providing for a household of his own ; and thus equally assorted with his inactive 
disposition, and his incapacity for business. So thoroughly domesticated was the 
poet with his mistress, that once, when she had given a holiday to all her servants, 
she good humouredly said, that " she had retained nothing at home but her three 
animals, — her dog, cat, and La Fontaine.'* 
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been tibble, tmawumiiig, and modest, without any pretension! to an inteDectnal 
phriiogQOiDy. Fontenelle, who was slightly acquainted with him, has thus 
described him : " A man as simple as he came from the hands of nature. In his 
interooorM with others, he had scarcely acquired any novel or foreign impres- 
tton ; and to this may be attributed his inimitable and charming naivete." His 
character was as simple as his appearance and manners. He had none of those 
dazzling qoalities which frequently lead to personal rivalry ; but his conduct was 
iprirbt, his heart beneficent, warm, and sincere. He died at Paris, on the 15th 
of lurch, 1695, and was buried in that city, in the cemetery of St. Joseph, beside 
the remains of his friend Moli^re, who had been interred twenty-two 3rear8 beforehim. 

The chief characteristic of La Fontaine's Fables is their exquisite humour and 
gr ac e fu l ftuniliarity. Few of them are original in their subject, being mostly 
paraphrases of ^Csop and Phaedrus ; but their treatment is so admirable, and they 
contain so much simple and delicate satire, applicable to every class and variety of 
human life, that, since their first appearance, they have always occupied a distin- 
guished place in the estimation of all readers, learned and unlearned, old and young. 

Next in repute to La Fontaine, among Frenchmen* is Francis de Salignac de la 
Motte Fenelon. Archbishop and Duke of Cambray. He was bom on the 6th of 
August, 1 65 1 , at the Castle of Fenelon, in the district of Perigord. His father 
was the Marquis de Fenelon ; his mother, the sister of the Marquis de St. Abre. 
His paternal uncle, under whose care and inspection the young Francis was 
^aced at the age of twdve, in order to finish his education at the University of 
Wris, was a general in the French army, '* as remarkable a man for his exemplary 
piety and profound learning, as for his courage and conduct in the field of battle." 

Under this excellent man the nephew made such progress in his clerical studies, 
that at the age of nineteen he preached in public with such applause, that his 
onde was afraid he would grow vain and ambitious, and, therefore, forbade him 
to resume his discourses, till he should attain greater judgment and more mature 
years. At twenty-four he entered holy orders, and is said to have discharged the 
parochial duties which devolved upon him, with the utmost zeal and piety. At 
twenty-seven, the Archbishop of I^ois, M. de Harley. appointed him superior of 
a convent of women, newly converted to the Catholic fiuth ; an office in which he 
acquitted himself so well, that in the year 1686 the long nominated him chief 
mtsatonary on the coast of Saintonge. and in the county of Aunis, for the conver- 
sion of the Protestants there. In this it must be mentioned, to his honour, that 
he entirely pat a stop to the system of persecution and coercion which had pre- 
viously been resorted to, in order to prevent diversity of opinion. The milder 
mode of Fenekm. it need scarcely be added, had a wonderful effect in preventing 
the growth of heresy and dissent, which previously had been spreading with con- 
sidarable rapidity. 

Hie reputation which Fendon had obtained by his conduct, his sermons, and a 
'Treatise on Education,' which he had written at the request of the Duke of 
Reauvilliers, for the use of the preceptors of tnat nobleman's daughter, induced 
the king in 1689, to nominate him tutor to his son, the duke of Burgundy. 
This was an important era in the life of the Abbe, and to it the pubhc are indebted 
lor his three most celebrated works, ' The Dialogues of the Dead,' ' The 
Adventures of Telemachus,' and his ' Tales and Fables ; ' all of which were written 
for the instruction and amusement of the young prince, his pupil. His successful 
diligenoe and care in this situation, procured fur him the archbishopric of Cambray. 

Soon afterwards he became acquainted with the celebrated Madame Guyon. a 
lady who had originated a mystical sect Ctdled Quietists, and whose heterodox 
theological tenets, supported as the)* were with much talent and enthusiasm by 
the ladv and her friends, gave considerable dti^turhance to the church. Fenelon 
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defended her treatises, and openly avowed his conviction of the truth of her prin- 
ciples and precepts, which drew upon him, not merely the censures of the church, 
but banishment from the court, and the secular deprivation of his friends. 

As a proof of the estimation in which the archbishop was held, however, and 
the extent of his reputation, it may be mentioned that, during the campaigns of 
the great duke of Marlborough, tiiat general as well as prince Eugene and the 
duke of Ormond, gave special directions to their foraging parties to spare the 
fields and meadows of the author of Telemachus ; and on more than one occasion, 
when he desired to visit a portion of his diocese in the occupation of the English, 
Marlborough supplied him with a princely escort from the ranks of his own army. 

The cause of this universal esteem is to be found in the principles which governed 
his thoughts and actions. " I love my family,'* he would say, " better than my- 
self, my country better than my family, and mankind still better than my country :" 
words which with him were not idle boasts, nor uttered as such words frequently 
are, merely to be talked about. 

Notwithstanding his banishment from Paris, the good archbishop continued to 
correspond with h^ former pupil, and to afford him the benefit of his advice and 
direction. In 1712 the duke died, and Fenelon, weeping like a child, at once ex- 
pressed his resignation and his intention to withdraw from active life. " If the 
motion of a straw would restore the prince," he exclaimed, " I would not touch 
it contrary to the Divine pleasiu-e. My bonds are broken !'* From this time he 
devoted himself to a life of religious seclusion tiU his death, which happened in 1 7 15. 

The character of the Fables of Fenelon may be gathered from the character of 
their author. They are imaginative, reflective, persuasive ; but without any of 
that caustic severity which distinguishes the Fables of La Fontaine. They breathe a 
spirit of universal philanthrophy ; and are not aimed at the crafty and designing, 
so much as at the wanton and boldly bad. They seem indeed to be addressed to 
the heart and understanding, rather than to the head. 

John Gay, the best writer of English Fables, was born in the year 1688. He 
was intimate with Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot and all the most celebrated 
wits of the reign of Queen Anne. He is best known as an author by his ' Fables,' 
the ' Beggar's Opera,' and two or three ballads, among others, that of ' Black-eyed 
Susan.' His life was one of dependence on Court favour — one of the most un- 
happy and precarious that can well be imagined ; but one necessarily too much 
identified with the history of the Court to which he was attached, to a£Ford much 
interest to the reader. The extent of his preferments appears to have been the 
appointment at one period of Secretary to the Duchess of Monmouth, and after- 
wards to the Earl of Clarendon, whom he accompanied in an embassy to Holland 
duriug the reign of Anne, and with whom he returned, on the death of that princess, 
in the train of King George the First. His " Hare and many Friends " is said 
to have pourtrayed the hopes and vexatious disappointments to which he was 
subjected. His Fables are full of wit and satire, but are somewhat too long and 
complicated in their details to come up to our notions of perfection. The value of 
an apologue is its capacity of application to the affairs of daily life ; giving us in a 
single sentence, an universal and healthful maxim for the conduct and g^dance 
of sdl ranks and degrees. Mr. Gay seldom furnishes us with this bright and 
pointed weapon of attack and defence. His Fables, nevertheless, have great merit, 
both for their design and execution, and will never cease to be read and re- 
lished, while polished verse and sterling genius can be appreciated. Gay died in 
November, 1732, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The following epitaph, 
writt*" by himse'^, if '^'^q^aved on his monument in Poet'" f^^^e^, 

' Life's a jest, and all things shew it 
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Pbpe iMflM from his tetters, to have loyed John Gajr more than moat men of 
arqoatntince. 

In our frtimation, Robert Dodatey atanda next as a Fabulist to Gay. By 
force of natural taknt, by honest industry, and a kindly disposition . he made his way 
to a Ktcnry repatatkm of considerable eminence, and performed much good ser- 
vice to tbe onae of tetters. Dodsley was bom atMansfield, Nottinghamshire, in 1 703. 
Hia parents were of humbte life ; his own first setting oat, after a free- school 
education, waa as footman to the Honourable Mrs. Lowther ; a service which he 
retained tiD 1732, when having written a littte dramatic piece of considerable 
tatent, caDed ' The Toy-shop,' he waa induced to leave it with Mr. Pope for his 
opinion, and thns acquired notice and patronage. Pope, who has generally been 
con sid er ed one of the most ill-natured of our wits, not only expressed his own 
approval of young Dodsley *s performance, but recommended it to Rich, then 
manager of one of the Pistent Theatres, procured it to be produced upon the 
stage, and tent hi« powerful aid to secure the author a good benefit, the mode 
by which dramatists at that time, were remunerated for their writings. Nor did 
FV>pe then desert his proteg^ ; but continued to afford him his countenance and 
advice, tiD, having brought out a second piece, ' The King and the Miller of Mans- 
field,' the anthor waa enabled with the profits to commence business as a bookseller 
profeasion which of all others, as being connected with literature, and placing 
in constant intercourse with men of learning and talent, was most congenial to 
Dodsley *s taste and wishes. There is no doubt that the friendship and counsel of 
his patron materiaOy contributed to his success as a publisher ; and eventuaUy 
placed him at the head of his profession in England. Besides the excellent 
coDection of ancient and modem Fables, edited and published by Mr. Dodsley, 
he was the anthor of several poems, dramatic pieces, and prose works, all of a 
strictly moral tendency, and distinguished for extensive knowledge and close 
observatioii of mankind. One of his works, which has been universally admired 
and translated into almost aU the languages of Europe, is the well known ' Economy 
of Human Life.' He died on the 25th of September, 1 764. 

The Fables of Dodsley 's collection, first published in the same year that their 
died, are diiefiy transtetions, the language of which is greatly superior to 
any that had preceded them, from iflsop, Ptodrus, La Fontaine and Fenelon. 
The work« however, comprises many excellent originals of his own composition, 
the chief feature of whidi is elegant simplicity of diction, gentleness of reproof, 
and fertility of imagination. 

Besides the Fabulists we have enumerated, the Spanish Poet Yriarte, the French 
norian, De te Motte, and Nivemois, the German Gellert and Leasing, and the 
English Addison, Moore and Cowper. to whom might be added a long list of 
translators and imitators, deserve honoumble mention. Numerous specimens of 
the styte of each will be found embodied in this collection, from which the reader 
wiD be enabled to deduce a comparison of their several peculiarities, with less 
laboiir and greater satis£sction than from the moat elaborate analysis. We must 
be per mitte d, however, to indulge in a few words concerning the delightful Fables 
of T rssiiig, who may be not inappropriately termed the Milton of Fabulists, seek- 
ing, aa he does, his iOustrations of life and morality from the highest sources, with 
a strddi of imagination and a compressed power of thought and language, which 
give dignity and grace to all that he utters. The majesty and daring of an ex- 
traordinary, 3ret perfectly subdued, mind and understanding, are visible in every 
sentence he has written. It is not the grandeur and beauty of words, but some- 
thing beneath the surfisce which makes us ponder over his laconic and often quaint 
conceptions, from which we never turn dissatisfied away. He has all the depth, 
vrithout the mysticism, of the metaph3r8ical philosophers ; and his strength is that 
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of the sweetest and simpleet kind of olden poetry, in which mind and passion were 
blended, to form strains, which our hearts tell us will live as long as humanity. 

On the nature and objects of Fable generally, a few words will suffice. They 
were originally intended, and have always been used to enforce the precepts of 
virtue and morality, not merely upon children, to whose perusal some persons at 
the present time would limit them, but upon mankind at large. Mr. Addison 
in the Spectator has made some observations on the subject that bear directly 
upon this point. " Fables," he says, " were the first pieces of wit that made their 
appearance in the world, and have been still highly valued, not only in times of 
the greatest simplicity, but in the most polite ages In the very beginning of the 
Commonwealth of Rome, we see a mutiny among the common people appeased 
by the Fable of 'The Belly and Limbs,' which was indeed very proper to 
gain the attention of an incensed rabble at a time when, perhaps, they would have 
torn to pieces any man who had preached the same doctrine to them in an open and 
direct manner. As Fables had their birth in the very infancy of learning, they 
never flourished more than when learning was at it greatest height." We are at 
all times too apt, in the assumed self-sufficiency of our mature wisdom, to quarrel 
with what we learned when children, from a fear of being ridiculed concerning some 
supposed predeliction for nursery knowledge. This is assuredly unworthy of our 
sober reason ; and arises from our neglecting to test our own feelings and thoughts 
by the remembrances which dwell within us of the years of our childhood, on 
which the greater number of us have not only formed our prejudices and likings, 
but from which we have derived even the bases of our boasted philosophy. It 
may be doubted whether, in reality, we ever acquire a distaste for the simple 
stories, jests and maxims, which delighted us in the dawn of our career. We may, 
from artificial habit, reject, but we cannot despise the tales and songs of our child- 
hood ; and it may be remarked that, with regard to new books or the works of 
. our best authors, those are invariably the most popular with all classes, which 
afiford most gratification to the young. 

With Fables it is more especiaUy true, that what has pleased the child will lose 
none of its attractions for the man. There is, in this species of entertainment, more 
than n mere flight of imagination to impress the memory. We learn something 
of human nature, and are let into the secrets of our own minds in a manner that 
is rather calculated to please tkan ofliend. We see nothing of the satirist, who 
probes only to heal us ; and who does not exhibit any of the personal spleen and 
ill-humour, which meet and put us out of countenance with ourselves and each 
other in the invectives of those who sometimes set up for moralists without the 
essential qualification of good- nature. The Fable gives an agreeable hint of the 
duties and relations of life, not an harangue on our want of sense or decorum. 
We feel none of the superiority of the Fabulist, who indeed generally leaves us 
to make the application of his instructive story in our own way ; and if we do 
sometimes prefer to apply it to our neighbour'.s case instead of our own, we are 
still informed and amended, inasmuch as we have learned to despise some vice or 
folly which our unassisted judgment might have regarded more leniently. 

The ancients divided Fables into three classess. Rational, Emblematical, and 
Mixed ; for each of which they named a presiding genius, in the same way as Music 
and the Arts had each a separate guardian spirit to attend and direct their votaries. 

Rational Fables are those in which the incidents occur in their natural order, 
and men are the only speakers. This is the most comprehensive class of apo- 
logues, and perhaps the most popular. "The Old Man and his Ass," "The 
Acorn and the Gourd," " The Countryman and the Snake," and " The Shep- 
herd's Boy," are beautiful examples of this kind. Emblematical Fables are 
thos'^ 'n ' 'li/*}* ipocitp onH bir'^A. '>r ey'»T> t"'*e" a'^' iD*»^'n*o*e ^ib*********^, p** 
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iDtrodaoed at wptaken and acton. Thb data difilera firom Uie formar, inaannicli 
at it oarratca drcmnitaDcea which canoot occur in the coorae of nature, and 
givea the power and attrihutea of man to all thinga neoeaaary for the attainment 
of the object sought. This has been considered by some writers as the earliest 
form in whidi the apologue waa composed, aa " nothing could be more obvious to 
per SU D S coofe rsa nt with animals, as the ancient shepherds and hunters were, than 
to s up pose beasts to express their impressions to one another under certain 
circumstances. To eztOKl the same power to vegetables was not nearly so 
obvious an idea, asd moat probaUy resulted from a desire to enlarge the limits of 
this kind of Fabk." The Fables of this kind, which pass under the name of 
JSmjp, are geDflfuDy considered the most excellent for their nmplicity and nature. 
Tboae, however, of La Fontaine and Leasing are greatly esteemed ; and the few 
which our own Cowper has left, are unsurpassed for delicacy and propriety. We 
may instance among the numerous examples which occur of this description of 
apologue, " The Fox and the Raven," " The Spider and the Silkworm," " The 
Iron Pot and the Earthen Pot." "The Sensitive Plant and the Pahn-tree," 
" The Diamond and the Glow-worm," and the capital one of " The Bitch and 
her Friend," which is said to have been originally delivered by one of the petty 
kings of ancient Gaul, with a view to dissuade some of the princes, his neighbours* 
from permitting certain foreigners, who had recently come among them, from 
aettling and buSding a dty in their dominions. 

The last dass, which is called Mixed Fables, is that in which men, animals and 
vegetables are introduced conversing together, combining the features of the 
rational and emblematical in one story. Modem Fabulists will be found to have 
taken a much greater license in this kind of incongruous union than the andenta, 
on the ground, perhaps, that the probabilitiea of the narrative were little regarded, 
provided the drcumstanoes were illustrative and apt, without being straiiMd too 
much against the notions which we have been in the habit of connecting with 
the things spoken of. Thus " iEsop and the Asa," and " The Forester and the 
Lion." offend us not, because the characters of the speakers are strictly preserved* 
and in accordance with our conception of what would be the conduct and language 
of each under the circumstances imagined for them. 

The moral or object of a Fable should be borne in mind throughout its whole 
composition, and be evolved from the incidents of the story without any necessity 
lor a separate explanation or application. The Fables of i£sop are, generally 
speaking, exoeedinglv happy for the simple and intelligible moral they convey. 
" The Cock and the Fox." " The Vain Jackdaw," " The Court and Country 
Mice," " The Lark and her Young ones," " Hercules and the Carter," with 
numerous others, have their moral so interwoven with their texture, that nobody 
can wdl mistake their aim. "The Mountain in Labour" has been dted as 
another instance of perspicuity, in ridicule of pompous pretensions, and " The 
Fox and the Raven " contains in itself the strongest practical injunction against 
the power of flattery. 

The Commentators who have been pleased to take Fkblea under their patronage, 
have in this, as in a great portion of their other labours, contrived to find some 
obscurity in what nobody but themsdves would have discovered a speck. Thus 
** The Cock and the Jewd " has been considered by them " so dark and ambigu- 
ous " that some have imputed the bird's rejection of the diamond to his wisdom, 
and others to hb ignorance ; while, in all probability, less learned persons would 
have discovcfed the philosophy of the barn-yard sultan to have been of pretty 
much the sane complexion with that of the benighted fop in a thunder-storm ; 
who offered hia embroidered coat and bee ruffles, for a water-proof gaberdine of 
Che cxMFseat texture. 
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Mr. Dodflley, who is not generally a captious, and never an ill-natured critic, 
quarrels with the Fable of " The Fox and the Grapes/' because he concdifes the 
author to have been guilty of an unnecessary incongruity in making an animal 
covet what it has really no relish for. This would certainly be faig^ dbjeotiaoabie 
in a modem Fable ; but " The Fox and the Grapes " has been thoroughly mtnnl- 
ized and become too proverbial, for us to endure it in a new or altered form. 
The same kind of objection is taken against " The Lion and other beasts huntii|g/' 
because the goat is made one of the beasts of prey ; and the notion of the hon 
falling in love with the forester's daughter, excites the critic's severe reprehenaion. 
Inde^ Mr. Dodsley has rated the old moralists for their absurdities in a style 
which would not disgrace the modem reviewers. " The rule," he says, " that tt 
Fable should be natural, may be violated several ways ; when we make creatures 
enter into unnatural associations, or ascribe to them appetites and passions that 
are inconsistent with their known characters ; or otherwise employ them in such 
occupations as are foreign and unsuitable to their respective natures. A hedge-ho^ 
should not be said to drive away flies ; nor a partridge ofier his service to delve 
in a vine3rard. A ponderous iron and an earthen vase should not swim tog^ether 
down a river : and he that should make his goose lay golden eggs would ^ew a 
luxuriant fancy, but very little judgment. In short, nothing beside the faculty of 
speech and reason . which Fable has been aUowed to confer even upon inanimates, 
must ever contradict the nature of things, or at least the commonly received 
opinions concerning them." 

The same author has recorded his opinion of the materials to the use of which 
in the composition of Fable he thinks there can be no objection. " The mandrake,'* 
he says, " may be made to utter groans, and the dying swan to pour forth her 
elegy. The sphynx and the phoenix, the syren and the centaur, have all the existence 
that is requisite for Fable. Nay the goblin, the fairy, and even the man in the 
moon, may have each his province allotted him, provided it be not an improper one. 
Here the notoriety of opinion supplies the place of fact, and in this manner truth 
may be fairly deduced from falsehood." In another place it is said that the 
Fabulist " may press into his service every kind of existence under Heaven ; not 
only beasts, birds, insects, and all the animal creation, but flowers, shrubs, trees, 
and all the tribe of vegetables. Even mountains, fossils, and minerals, discourse 
articulately at his command, and act the part which he assigns to them. The 
vine may be enamoured of the elm ; the swelling mountain may be delivered of a 
mouse. The gourd may reproach the pine, the sky-rocket insult the stars, the 
axe solicit a new handle of the forest, and the moon, in her feminine character, 
request a fashionable petticoat." It may be added that the wide range here con- 
ceded to the Fabulist has seldom been overstepped by judicious authors, and where 
it has been so, and the Fable has outlived its century, we may be assured that 
there is something within it to which the cold rules of criticism ought to succumb, 
rather than the erratic composition be rejected. 

Before concluding these remarks, we may be permitted to ofier a word or two 
concerning the relative merits of the translations of iEsop, which have been used 
for this collection. Of the version of Leonard Willan, first published in 1650, 
under the title of "The Phrygian Fabulist," as but one or two extracts have been made 
from his quaint volume, little need be said, except that it has much of the pith and 
gravity which distinguish most of the writings of the same period, with somewhat 
more of simplicity than was common in that exceedingly learned and controversial 
age. WiUan's, which was not the first translation, is now a scarce book, and 
firom its style and phraseology would not be likely to become popular. Between 
the publication of this, and Sir T^oger L'EIstrange's version, which for many 
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•ppeftred, among which, that of John Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgfl, 
lu vene. w pre-cminantly diatmguiihed for ita spirit, power, and general fidelity. 
8tr Roger L'£atrange's book has been more frequently view^ in reference 
to the penooal history and opinions of the writer, than upon its merits. Dr. 
CruzalL whose Tersion partly superseded Sir Roger's, speaks of his predecessor 
with a degree of sectarian hate, which, in the present day, would seem nnintelli- 
gibfe it' we had not the remembrance of the era of Catholic disqualification and 
thraldom to enlighten us. L' Estrange was a Catholic, who, during the Common- 
wealth, had been a partisan of the btnarts, and actively employed in raising forces 
and cooducting intrigues to bring about the restoration of Charles II. ; services 
tor which he atterwards experienced the favour of that king, and of his brother, 
James 11. This in itself was enough to incur the enmity of a staunch admirer of 
the Revolution ot 1 688, and Dr. Croxall accordingly carried his animosity against 
the aothor into a criticism of his book, with as little charity, and perhaps idso as 
httle truth, as an orangeman ot the present day would consider necessary to be 
ezerctsed, in reviewing the lucubrations of a known Jesuit. 

L'tlatrange, in the pre^MX to his Fables, had stated that his intention in the 
translation was to instruct and benefit children, " who, being as it were mere 
bUnk paper, are ready indifferently for any opinion, good or bad, taking all upon 
credit." The Doctor has observed upon this, " What poor dei^ wcnild 
L' Estrange make of those children who should be so un^'ortunate as to read his 
book and imbibe his pernicious principles ! — principles coined and suited to pro- 
mote the growth, and serve the ends, of Popery and arbitrary power. Though 
we had never been told he was pensioner to a Popish prince, and that he himself 
professed the same religion, yet his reflections upon iEsop would discover it to us. 
In every pohtical touch he discovers himself to be the tool and hireling of a 
Popish fiM^tioQ ; since even a slave, without some mercenary view, would not 
oring arguments to justify slavery, nor endeavour to establish arbitrary power 
upon the basis of rignt reason. What sort of children, therefore, are the ' blank 
ptfper ' upon which such morality as this ought to be written ? Not the children 
ot Hritain, i hope ; tor they are bom with free blood in theur veins, and suck in 
hbcrty with their very milk. Tliis they should be taught to love and cherish 
■hove all things, and upon occasion to defend and vindicate it as the glory of 
thetr country, the greiOest blessing of their hves. and the peculiarly hiq)py 
privilege in which they excel all the world besides. Let therefore the children of 
Italy, France. Spain, and the rest of the Popish countries furnish him with ' blank 
paper.' for principles of which free-bom Britons are not capable. The earlier 
Mich notions are imtilled in such minds as theirs, indeed, the better it will be for 
them, ai it will keep them from thinking of any other than the abject, servile 
condition to which they were bom. But let the minds of our British youth be 
tor ever educated and improved in that spirit of truth and liberty, for the support 
ot Which their ancestors have often bravely exhausted so much blood and 
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The reader wiD not fiul to perceive that, in these strictures, there is at least as 
much oonceit, seltiihness and bigotry, as could well exist in the author against 
wtiom they are directed : while there is infinitely less of toleration and kindly 
tcchng. Ilie worst motives are imputed without scruple to the writer attacked. 
"The pcmiaoos principles of the mercenary tool and hireling of a Popish 
factioQ," are not even cited in support of the charge on which he is arraigned i 
but while the children of Britain are tenderiy cautioned to eschew the notions of 
the oM Rovalist and papist, the chOdren of " Italy, France. Spain, and the rest 
uf the Popish ooontries." are considered fit recipients for the same " pernicious 
pnncf plea ; " which it is even asserted they will be the better for imbibing earir» 
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as It will tend to keep them in the same " abject, servile condition to which they 
were bom** A lover of rational liberty, with no factious ends to serve, and with 
nothing at heart bat the welfare of his country and his kind, would have advocated 
a very different doctrine, and not have sought to make " Liberty " and •* Slavery " 
the watchwords of any religious sect. It is singular too, that one professing so 
much veneration for freedom should conceive the boundaries of Great Britain to 
be the proper limits of its native growth, and Protestants the only set of perscms 
who can appreciate, or are fit for its enjoyment. 

We should certainly be as clearly justified in speaking harshly of these '< per- 
nicious principles " of the Doctor, as he was in condemning L'Estrange. Bat 
there is a broader principle or test, by which the sentiments of men may be 
examined, and which will generally lead us to a conclusion not very remote from 
the truth : — namely, that of the age and country in which an author wrote, and 
the pohtical circumstances by which he was surrounded. When Sir Roger 
L'Estrange in his " Reflection " upon the Fable of " The Wolf and the Dog." 
informs us that the love of freedom meant to be inculcated therein is to be undor- 
stood of the mind ; before we cavil with him upon the strength of our own 
conviction that iEsop had also another kind of freedom in view, we must remem* 
her that the age of Charles II. and his less fortunate successor, was one in which 
the divine right of kings was recognized by many of the profoundest philosophers 
in England ; and that the press was at the same time under a strict censorship— 
so strict indeed, that some of the writings of the immortal Milton were not 
permitted to see the light, because they contained opinions and arguments which 
the ruling powers considered dangerous to their authority. The foct, therefore, 
appears to be that, whether Popish pensioner or not, L'ELstrange was the advocate 
of peace, order, morality and religion, and that he was not desirous, supposing he 
had been permitted, to embroil the consideration of these things, especially in the 
minds of children, with abstract notions of political freedom, which would have 
rendered his work a mere party book, and limited its usefulness to the readers of 
a clique. 

In endeavouring to rescue this author, however, from what we have considered 
injustice to his memory, we must not pass over what we conceive to have been 
his faults. He himself observed in his preface that the translations existing at 
the time his work was published, were " so insipid and flat in their moral, and 
so coarse and uncouth in the style and diction, that they were rather dangeroos 
than profitable, as to the purpose for which they were principally intended, and 
likely to do forty times more harm than good." When he, therefore, occasionally 
descended to ribaldry, coarseness, and indelicacy, he did so with a perfect knowledge 
that he was offending against propriety, and doing what was calculated to injure 
the generation for whose benefit he professed to labour. We can readily excuse 
some of the phrases which he was in the habit of using, and which Mr. Dodsley, 
whose criticism savours somewhat too much of powder and lace for our plain 
notions, condemned as ungenteel, vulgar, and low. For example, we see uo 
absolute offence, though there is nothing to admire, in the sentence, " While the 
frog and the mouse were disputing it at the sword's point, down comes a kite, 
powdering them in the interim, and gobbets up both together to part the fr*ay." 
But we cannot extend our indulgence to the page in which the fox is made, to 
reproach "a bevy of jolly, gossiping wenches, making merry over a dish of 
pullets, that if he had but peeped into a hen-roost, they always made a bawling 
with their dogs and their bastards, 'while you yourselves,' continues Renard, 
' can lie stuffing your guts with your hens and your capons, and not a word of 
the pudding.' " This is really vrdgar, as well as flippant, and at the same time 
l/^*** r\r ^rftdifr to t^* aifKo-'^ IF *t f^^ to b»* '•omTnand "^^ *xpr<>ssion an*^ ideas. 
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Tlw Fablet •ekded from L*E>trange for the present coUection, are such u contmin 
no allntioD or expreMion that could offend the most fastidious. 

In Dr. Croxall's version, there is nothing in the Unguage or thoughts that could 
by an? p enr ersi oo be construed to be objectionable ; but at the same time there it 
ooosidcrable dullness in many of his long and laboured " Applications/' and not 
onfreqnently a great degree of obscurity, arising from an apparent apprehension 
that the nmplest matters may be mistaken or not understood without explanation. An 
iple of the Doctor's singular mode of rendering intelligible that which he fancied 
*, occurs in his remarks on the Fable of " The Creaking Wheel." " Though 
we naturally desire/' he sajrs, " to give vent to the fullness of our heart, when 
it b diarged with grief, and though by uttering our complaints we may happen 
to move the compassion of those that hear us ; yet, everything considered, it is 
best to repress and keep them to ourselves ; or, if we must let our sorrows speak, 
to take care that it is done in solitude and retirement. What the poets mention 
as an usual thing with lovers, would not be amiss in those who are under any 
frroward calamity, which cannot be kept quiet, to utter it to the woods and 
moantatns, and to call the rocks and rivers to witness the cruelty of their destiny. 
Hut b, if they most shew any weakness or impatience under the pressure of 
adverse fbrtone, to do it as privately as they can. For though the commiseration 
of a soft-hearted person may be drawn forth sometimes, by imparting the bitterness 
of our cooditioo, yet the worid will be vpi to think us troublesome and importu- 
nate, and to conclude that if our hardships were so great as we would have people 
bdieve, we could not bear to think of them so firequently and abundantly at 
aometimet we do. But, besides, nothing is more generally true, than that it is 
much happier for us to share the envy than the pity of mankind. And if the 
ftffvt of these is by no means eligible, if we could avoid it, how much more ought 
we to take care to give as little occasion as possible for the latter ? Scarce any 
one is envied without possessing something valuable, or at least desirable ; biit 
we no sooner become objects of pity, than we are found out to be deficient 
in some respect or other, and perhaps unfit and unequal for the company and 
aoooaintance with which we formerly conversed. Upon the whole, though we be 
pitied, we shall never be the more esteemed for being miserable ; and if we can but 
appear happy, ten to one but we shall be beloved in course." 

The Fable to which this long moral is appended, will be found at p. 44 of this 
volume : and in our opinion the one has no kind of relevancy to the other. Hie 
Fable evidently contains its own moral ; and was intended merely as a rebuke 
to those who are surprif«d at consequences which naturally flow from a person's 
sitoation or circumstances. It was as natural for " the worst wheel of the whole 
set " to " take the bberty '* of creaking, as for " persons labouring under any 
aJHiction or infirmity to complain." The satire is levelled at the coachman, who 
was more sorprised at this, than if one of the sound wheels had been guilty of the 
saoM impertinence. It wugkt have occurred to the Doctor that this same Fable 
had a political aim ; and was designed as a reproof to that class of statesmen who 
receive with doe respect and attention the petitions and suggestions of men 
wbose grievances are too slight to need much redress, while they spurn at the 
lepreacntatjons of their humbler, and more oppressed brethren, as too much 
beneath their dignified notice, and as emanating from " the worst wheels of the 
whole set. which they think have httle pretence to take such a liberty." Thb 
apphcatioo seems to us so obvious that we cannot at all understand how it escaped 
the learned translator, who has taken occasion to plume himself on being " a lover 
al liberty and truth, and an enemy to t>'ranny. both of church and state." 

Notwithstanding a few defects, however. Dr. Croxall's work is one which will 
jomg ooBtinQe to be read with delight and instruction , not onlv for the number and 
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excellence of the Fables it contains, but for the applications attadied to them, 
which form, indeed, nearly half the bulk of his volume. 

The materials proper to be used for the purposes of Fable have been already 
spoken of. We will conclude with a few words on their general composition, 
llie object of the author is to convey some moral truth to the reader or auditor, 
without usurping the province of the professed lecturer or pedant. The lesson 
must therefore be conveyed in an agreeable form ; so that the moralist himself 
may be as little prominent as possible. The Fable has therefore almost invariably 
assumed the dramatic form, in which men, animals, birds, insects and other 
natural objects almost invariably form the dramatis persotue. After having con- 
sidered the story by which the intended moral is designed to be illustrated, it is 
necessary to cast the characters in such a manner that they may not offend our 
notions of propriety. Thus, while we assign to certain animals or things their 
known or reputed attributes and qualities, as strength and magnanimity to the 
lion, obstinacy to the mule, cunning to the fox, mimicry to the monkey, awkward- 
ness to the bear, and stupidity to the ass, we must be careful to make their language 
conformable to their nature, and to see that they behave and argue as it may be sup- 
posed such animals would, if endowed with the human faculties of speech and reason. 
The Fables ascribed to iEsop are perhaps the best examples we have of strict 
preservation of character in aU the actors. The dogs of that author are downright 
dogs, with infinite sagacity, courage, general kindliness and good humour, and a 
strong attachment to man. His wolves are irreclaimable brigands, seizing every 
pretext for plunder, or making such pretexts where none could be found. His 
foxes are swift, artful, petty marauders, driven to every kind of shift and double ; 
but never at a loss for a plea or a subterfuge. The Horses of Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels^ the Hind and the Panther of Dryden, and sometimes the animals of Fene- 
lon. are, on the contrary, brutes in nothing but form : their manners and dialogue 
are those of men with the full faculties, prepossessions and prejudices of humanity. 

The language of Fable cannot be too simple and familiar. It should be that of 
easy and elegant insinuation, without any admixture of argument or pretension. 
It is the graceful and light-hearted familiarity of La Fontaine, added to the de- 
Ucious humour which he has blended with his narratives and reflections, that have 
made his Fables more popular than those of any other writer. His wit does not 
appear to be premeditated but arises naturally out of, and seems proper to the 
treatment of his subject, unstrained and gentle, not felt as an ornament or 
extraneous introduction but seeming inherent to the composition in which it 
occurs. Tedious reflections, firequent allusions, lengthened descriptions, or even 
an excess of imagery or metaphor are always injurious to Fable, as destroying 
the unity of the design, and the connection of the several parts, with the morsd 
which it is intended to convey. It is to this elaboration of detail that we owe so 
much obscurity in some of our long poetical Fables. The parts are treated by the 
authors without reference to the general effect of the whole. In iEsop, Phsedrus, 
La Fontaine, Dodsley and Cowper, there is almost an entire absence of illustration, 
except such as has before been mentioned to be essential to the story itself. 

Of the moral little need be said. No one it may be fairly presumed would 
think of inculcating bv Fable the necessity of vicious pursuits, or the benefits of 
evil inclinations. Injustice, oppression, fraud, improvidence, idleness and crime 
have never yet found public advocates, however they may have been privately 
practised. Men who have propensities to these things endeavour to conceal 
even from themselves the nature of their disposition ; and most frequently give 
some other name than the true one to the failing they possess. It is the province 
of Fable to unmask this kind of self-deceit and duplicity ; to inform us without 
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to our soub. has no healing power bdow the lurfiice ; and at the same time to 
shew m that oar friends or acquaintance are not always so good or so had aa 
external appearances would represent them. 

By nom/, however, we must not he understood to mean those little explanatory 
applications which Fabulists sometimes put at the heginning or end of their oom- 
posttioos. These were not used by the ancients, who made the precepts they 
wbhed to teach in their Fables, spring from the Fables themselves. The 
separate moral is a modem invention. Phsedrus, indeed, usually began his 
apologues with some reflection appropriate to the subject on which he intended 
to treat ; but it was reserved for more recent writers to give in a distinct sentence 
the maxim they sought to inculcate. Gay and Dodsley were in the habit of 
placing theirs at the beginning of their Fables, La Motte Fenelon and Cowper 
inserted them at the end, and La Fontaine put them at the beginning and end 
indifferently. Mr. Dodsley assigns as a reason for preferring the beginning, that 
he would not pay his readers or himself so bad a comphment as to suppose that 
after the Fable had been read, the meaning could not be discovered. " When the 
moral of a Fable," he adds, " is not very prominent and striking, a leading 
thought at the beginning puts the reader in a proper track. He knows the game 
which he pursues ; and, Uke a beagle on a warm scent, he foUows the sport with 
alacrity in proportion to his intelligence. On the other hand, if he have no pre- 
vious intimation of the design, he is puzzled throughout the Fable, and cannot 
determine upon its merits, without the trouble of a fresh perusal. A ray of light, 
imparted at first, may shew him the tendency and propriety of every expression as 
he goes along ; but while he traveb in the dark, no wonder if he stnmUe or 
mistake his way." 

We should be of precisely the same opinion as Mr. Dodsley, and should have 
adopted his rule, if we had not been aware that readers, more especially young 
ones, are prone to ikip the moral till they have read the Fable, and occasionally 
to forget to revert to it ; and that, therefore, when the precept is placed at the 
beginning, there is great probability that it will not be read at aU. Not to set 
ourselves in opposition, however, to any of the great authorities on either side of 
the question, the moral has been printed in this collection, at whichever end of 
the apologue it happened to be placed in the work from which it was extracted or 
translated. 

It only remains for us to speak of the present compilation. The Fables adopted 
from previous collections, have been carefuUy revised, with reference to their 
style and matter ; because, being designed chiefly for the young, it was desirable 
that nothing objectionable should find admission, and that no false taste in 
composition should be generated in the reader by a perusal of the work. With 
Dr. Croxall's translations much liberty of verbal alteration has been taken ; many 
of his applications have been materiaOy abridged, and a great number altogether 
omitted. Mr. Dodsley's work seemed to require, and therefore has receiv^ less 
correction. Those d^ved from other sources have been treated according to 
what appeared to be their respective merits. 

The exceUent poetical versions of -La Fontaine's Fables, are chiefly derived from 
a volume published anonymously by Mr. Murray, in 1 820. and are believed to be the 
production of Mr. Matthews. Those from Nivemois were published by Mr. Cadell, 
m 1799. Yharte's. with the exception of " The Paroquet and the Dove," and a 
few others, are by Mr. John Belfour. The whole of the translations from Lessing 
and Gellert. and most of the prose versions from La Fontaine. Fenelon and 
Fbrian. are original. Some new Fables will be found interspersed in the ooQec- 
taoo. to which, in most instances, the names of the authors have been appendad 
in the Index. 



Of the dengnt and engraving! with which this work u iDiutrated, we fed 
more at blierty to speak, and cannot apeak too highly. M. Grandville bu caught 
the true iiupiration of the Fabuliata, and bai wrought in that spirit of lore fa* 
his subject, which seldom fails to attain its object. His picture* are no cold 
or literal transcripts front the narratives which suggested them : bat ftithfal 
representations of realities; which, notwithstanding the occasionally grotesqtw 
personages who fignre as the principal actors, we feel to have been drawn from 
the life. The costume, the scenery, the attendant circnrostnnoes, in each instance, 
sre snch as heighten the interest, and expand the moral application of the story 
to which Ibey have reference. TUe " The Fox and the Grapes," p. 92. m an 
example, llie acidity of the grapes is manifest at a giance. The oaken staf at 
the mastiff nnder such circomstances, would have deprived honey of its awectnesa. 
It is not merely the fruit apon the wall, which is out of the reach of Renard, in 
his proper diaraeter ; hot the domestic hens of the country squire, as they go 
to die village chnrch, are too strictly and vigilantly guarded to i^rd Messn. Fox 
an oj^MTtunity to deliver even a loving billet in their character of seducing gallnts. 
We know of nothing soperior to this, in nneza^erated satirical drawing, except 
the tratb-teOtng picture* of our inimitable Hogarth. 

The principal object in compiling this volume has been to pTxtdocc a good 
selection of the most approved Fables, from all the known sonrcci extant. Should 
the work be foond to be an improvement upon former collections, and of servio* 
to the young for initmction, or to tboee of more advanced years for hamleaa 
amusement, in recalling eariy impressions and remembrance*, the end of tba 
projecton will have been fuDy attained. 
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FABLES. 



BOOK I. 



THE COCK AND THE FOX. 



u • cock hftd perched hinudf upon ■ com-rick, and 
in to crow, E fox, who had Uin concealed in the neigh- 
bouring thicket, watching for an opportunityof plander, came 
r np, and finding hii contemplated victim inaccessible from the 
. height of his situation, had recourse to stratagem, in order 
I (o decov him down : so, approaching the rick : " Cousin," said 
" 1 am heartily glad to see yon ; but at the same time I 
cannot forbear oqnaaing my uneasiness at the inconvenience of the place, 
whidi win not let me pay my respects to you in a hand»ome manner : though I 
sopycwe )oa will cone down presently, when that difficulty will be easDy removed." — 
" Indeed, eomin," lakl the cock, " to tell you the truth, I do not think it safe 
to >ralarc Dpmt the groond ; for though I am convinced bow much you are my 
frwttd. yet I may have the misfortune to fall into the clutches of some other 
beast, nd what wiH become of me then?" — " O dear," said Renard, "is it 
poMiUe that joa can be so ignorant as not to know of the peace that has been 
lately procUaMd between all kinds ul birds and bcatts, and that wc are for the 
fulorv to inrhnr boatiLtiea on all aides, and to [i«e in the utmost love and 
t under penalty of aufthag the severest punialunent that can be 
tUa whila the cnA. seemed to give little attention to what he 
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2 FABLES. 



said, but stretched oat his neck, as if he saw something at a distance. " Cousin/' 
said the fox, " what is that you look at so earnestly ? " — " Why/* replied the cock, 
" I think I see a pack of hounds yonder, a little way off." — " O then,'* returned the 
fox, •• your humble servant, I must begone/* — *' Nay, pray, cousin, do not go/' 
said the cock, " I am just coming down : sure you are not afraid of dogs in 
these peaceable times ! ** — " No. no,*' said he, '* but ten to one whether they 
have heard of the proclamation yet/' 



THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 

A 8HBPHBRD lost the wholc of his flock by a dreadful contagion. The wolf, 
hearing of it, came to condole with him. 

" Shepherd," said he, " is it true that thou hast met with so severe a miiu 
fortune, and art deprived of thy whole flock ? So amiable, pious a flock ! I feel 
for thee, and could shed tears of blood.*' 

" Many thanks, master Wolf/* said the shepherd. " I see thou hast a heart 
brimful of compassion.*' 

" Indeed, he has,'* added the shepherd's dog, " whenever he suffers in person 
by his neighbour*s misfortune.** 

Cif-ISAR AND THE SLAVE. 

TiBBRius Cjksar, being once upon a progress to Naples, put in at a house he 
had upon mount Misenus, which was built there by Lucullus, and commanded « 
near view of the Adriatic sea, and a distant prospect even of the Mediterranean. 
Here, as he was walking in the gardens and shrubberies, one of his domestic 
slaves who belonged to that house, putting himself on the alert, appeared in one 
of the walks where the Emperor happened to be, sprinkling the ground with a 
watering-pot, in order to lay the dust ; and this he did so ofliciously, that he was 
taken notice of. and even laughed at, for he ran through the private alleys and 
turnings, from one walk to another ; so that, wherever the emperor went, he still 
found this fellow, mighty bui^y with his watering-pot. But at last his design 
being discovered, which was, that he fancied Cirsar would be so touched with 
this diligence of his, as to make him free (part of which consisted in giving the 
intended freeman a gentle stroke* on one side of his face), his imperial majesty, 
beins: (iif<p<u(c*d to In; merr\'. cnllod the Mave to him : and when the man came up 
full of joyful exp^'ctations of his liln-rty : — " Hark you. friend,** said he. •• 1 hare 
observed that you have lK*en vt-ry busy, in officiously minldling where you had j 
nothing to do. while you mi(;ht have employed your time better elsewhere ; and 
therefore I muj^t U* mi fret> aji to tell vou that vou have mistaken voar man : I i 
cannot afford a 1k)x on the ear at so low u price as you bid for it." 



Phrdnis. the anihor of this Fable, tells us that it is a true story ; and that he wrols 
it for the »ake of a set of induvtrioun idle ffentlrmen at Rome, who were haransed and 
faiitfued With a daily succeniiiaD of care and trouble, because thry had nothing to do » 
always in a hurry, but without buaincas; busy to no purpoae: Ul)ouruiK under a 
vulunury necessity, and taking abundance of paina to shaw they were good for 
nothing. 



I 



BOOK T. 



THE YOUNG MAN AND THE SWALLOW. 

A rBOoioAL jocmg spendthrift* who had wasted his whole patrimoDy in taverns 
and gaming- houses, among, lewd, idle company, was taking a melancholy walk 
near a brook. It was in the month of January, and happened to be one of those 
warm, ionshtny days, which sometimes smile upon us even in that wintry season 
ci the year ; and, to make it the more flattering, a swallow, which by mistake 
had made its appearance too soon, flew skimming along upon the surface of the 
water. The giddy youth observing this, without any further consideration 
ooododed that summer was come, and that he should therefore have Uttle 
oocatkm for clothes, so went and pawned them at the broker's, and ventured the 
money for one stake more among his sharping companions. When this, Uke the 
rat, was gone, he took another solitary walk in the same place as before. But 
the weather, being severe and frosty, had given everything an aspect very 
different from what it had before; the brook was quite frozen over, and the 
poor swallow lay dead upon the bank ; the very sight of which cooled the young 
•park's bndns, till, coming to a sense of his misery, he reproached the deceased 
bird m the anthor of all his misfortunes : — " Ah ! wretch that thou wert ; " said 
he, " thoa hast undone both thjrself and me, who was so credulous as to depend 
«poD thee. 



•• 



Thai ^ One swallow does not make a summer,** is perhaps upon the whole the best 
liadiiiBf of thb Fsble which could be given : it conCaiDs, howerer, a more extended 
Molality, aad teachei us to retain at least sufficient forethought for self-preservation, 
aad MM lo allow oar conduct to be resisted by the accidental circumstances of the 
It Sir Rofer L'E-nrange, in his metrical translation of the Fables of iEsop, 
the IbUowing Moral to the version given of the " Young man and toe 

** Uncommon causes should not be 
Made rules in our economy ; 
Nor an irrefcular accident 
Be drawn into a precedent. 




THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE PEACOCK. 

A sociaBLB nightingale found amongst the songsters of the grove, plenty who 
envied her, hot no friend. " Perhaps," thought she, " I may find one in another 
species,'* and flew confidingly to the peacock. 

" Beairtifiil peacock ! I admire thee."—*' And I thee, lovely nightingale ! "— - 
''Tlften let OS be friends," continued the nightingale ; " we shall not be envious 
di each other ; thou art as pleasing to the eye as I to the car." The nightingale 
and die peacock became friends. 



THE YOUNG MAN AND THE LION. 



Am old nn who was lord of a great estate, and had only one child, a ton, of 
whom he mm imnufdingl y fond, was remarkably weak and superstitious regarding 
the inHMBee of dreams, omens, and prognostics. The young man, his son, was 




A countrqtart of tbe story of this Fable ^\\\ be foand in the ** Hi«tniy of the third 
Roya] Calpnder," in the Arabian Siffkts' Enteriainment* ; where a rich jeweller coDce«lft 
his Mm in a wbterrtneous carem of a deiiert inland, to arert the consequences of an 
a>&tn>lofnnil prediction which htd diMnned him at a certain af^, to die by the hands of 
Kinp: A^rib: an event which in bmuirht to ]num by tn accident, occasioned by the Teiy 
pn'cautioiK UM*d to nrcrcnt it. To account for the Mmilarity, it will perhaps be 
«iuflicicnt to lUudc U) tlie fact, that, at a ver>' early period, the Arabic w ritcnt were well 
a('<|iiainted uilh the works f»f the (ircck and Ijitin clawiirs which they translated into 
thfir own luTKniairc, and ihut disKominated thmu^h the KaMem world. There is 
NuiTicient evidcni-c that .fv^iip and I'hiedrus wen* amfmcr the authf»nt with whom they 
won' familiar, lliouph, without adoptiufr thin m)1uI ion. we mi frht n>fer the matter tti tie 
universal prcva1i-iK*€>, in ancient timev. of a belief in the tnith of iixtmlof^- ; and tl*e 
sUiries put in circulation by ilie ailrpts in that art, in onler to maintain tlieir own crr<lit, 
woulil naturally have partaken i»f much vmeness, whether the practitionen of ure 
rounlPk- were ae({uainteil with the n*Miuree«i of another or not. 

|)r. ('n>xall ha^ wime M'UMble and judicious obM-n-aiion« on thi*i Fable. "Thuu|:h 
it may Mrcm," he my^ "to favour and eneoiirap* the notion uf drrara« and <ii«b 
fancied dis<'o\eries of future events it \i intende<l to ridicule and expltNle them. What 
can Ix' m<ire absurd than the pmetice of tho<4r eriMlulouH fouls who, havinfr faiib 
cn<Miirh to U-lieve the veraeiiy of oraele«>, had the impudence or stupidity to try t» 
defeat them afterwanU ? Thi« wan niakiu',; a ir<>fl \iitli one baml. ami throw iuff him 
awav with the other. First ihev aNk the .Vlmiirlitv what he intend^ to do ? When he 
ha« ti'ld them, they lN-lic«e and iri*mMe. but an*n'Mih«il to flisuiipoint him if they can: 
n.iv, thev think thev can, ami set afmut it acconliuKlv. ibese li>w, inci>nM«tent 
! noti'ins of (mmI, \piw the lir«t birth to Aibci<>m; and were they inA tm* n^mmon in the 
wiirM «til1, that |*«*nii(-ii>us principle, if ilien* N* any ^uch principle in n-alily, would be 
fjt^ir eiitin'ly rtioti**! out, or i;n>w mi thin, as iii»i ti» hinder the increusr of virtue. 
\\ III n the IMty, which tb** irintTnlit} • f the wi>rlil aeknowlrfl|;e, is u<ed a« if he writ* 
a Ib-itv tif irn'Miluiifin, instability, mutability and pavsion, men of any divrmment 
imnieiluaely n*nounce such a Dtity a^i ilwL, and, for want of due (^>nMderaliun, 
n'Uiain Atheists; it beincr, indeed, les!«absunl of the two, nut to lielieve in a Suprenie 
lii:ni; at all. il.an to belu-ve that he i« subject tn the frailtiri of n* wretched monals 
atiu irn«rme«l by whim and fancy." 



addicted to hunting, and usually rose with the first streak of morning to follow 
the chase. | 

One night the father dreamed that his son was killed by a lion, and the 
circumstaDce made so deep an impression upon him, that he would not suffer the 
young man to go into the forest any more. He built a castle for his reception , 
in which he kept him closely confined, lest he should steal out privately to himt, 
and meet his fate. Yet, as this was purely the effect of his love and fondness for 
him, he studied to make his confinement as agreeable as possible : and, in order 
to do so, furnished the castle with a variety of pictures, in which were all 
kinds of wild beasts, such as his son used to hunt, and among the rest, the 
portrait of a lion. This the young man viewed one day more attentively than 
ordinary ; and being vexed in his mind at the unreasonable confinement which 
his father's dream had occasioned him, he broke out into a violent passion, and 
looking sternly at the lion : " Cruel savage." said he, ** it is to thy grim and 
terrible form that I owe my imprisonment ; if I had a sword in my hand, and thou 
wert living and before me, 1 would run it through thy heart, thus — " Saying thig 
he struck his fist at the lion's breast, and imfortunately tore his hand with the 
point of a luil which stuck in the wainscot, and was hidden under the canvass. The 
woimd festered, and turned to a gangrene ; this threw the young man into afever» 
of which he died ; so that the father's dream was fulfilled by the very caution he 
took to prevent it. 



THE WOLF, THE FOX, AND THE APE. 

A WOLF one day demanded jadgment against a neighbouring fox. for larceay. 
The cause was argued in the court of Mr, Justice Ape by the partJes in person ; 
ind, aa may be judged from their characters, though no lawyers were employed, 
the question was one of the most entangled and intricate that had ever been 
brought before the bench for decision. 

When the litigants had exhausted both themselves and their arguments, the 
Judge, well acquainted with the knavery of each, pronounced sentence as follows: 
" My friends, I have known you both for some time : and, wishing to temper 
justice with mercy, shall inflict on each an equal penalty. On you, Mr. Wolf, 
because you complain without having sustained any injury ; and on you, Renord, 
Ha wilhout doubt you have committed the theft you are accused of." 

The ape dismissed the court with this profound remark, that " 'Whether right or 
wnxig : there could be no injustice in punishing rogues." 



THE FALCON AND THE HEN. 

DtFFEiiBNT circumstances make the same action right or wrong, a virtue or a vice. 
" Of all the creatures I ever knew," said a falcon to a hen, " you are certainly 
the most ungrateful," — "What instance of ingratitude," replied the hen, "' canyon 
justly charge upon me .' " — " The greatest," returned the falcon ; " ingratitude to 
your highest benefactors, men. Do they not feed you every day, and shelter you 
every night ? Nevertheless, when they endeavour to court you to them, you 
nngratefully forget all their kindness, and fly from them as from an enemy. Now 
I, who am wild by nature, and no way obliged to them ; yet upon the least of 
their caresses, I sufler myself to be taken, and go or come at their command," — 
" All this b very true," repbed the hen, "but there may be suihcient reason 
both for my fear and your famiharity: I believe you never saw a single felcon 
roasting at the lire; whereas, I have seen a hundred hens trussed for that 
purpose." 

THE TRAVELLERS AND THE MONEY-BAG. 

As two men were travelling on the road, one of them espied a bag of money lying 
on the ground, and picking it up, " I am in luck this morning," said he, " 1 
have found a bag of money." — " Yes," returned the other ; " though methinks, 
you should not say /, but tf'e have found it ; for when two friends are travelling 
together, they ought eijually to share in any occidental good fortune that may 
happen to attend them." — " No," rejoined the former, '■ it was I that found it, 
and [ must insist upon keeping it," He had no sooner spoken the words than 
they were alarmed with a hue and cry after a thief, who had that morning taken 
a purse npon the road, " Lord." says the finder, " this is extremely unfortunate, 
we shall certainly be seized." — "Good Sir," replied the other. " be pleased not 
la lay (fe, but I: for as you would not allow me a share in the priie, you 
have no right to make me a partner in the punishmeat." 
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THE EAGLE AND THE CROW. 

An eagle, from the top of a high mountain, making a stoop at a lamb, pounced 
upon it, and bore it away to her young. A crow, who had built her nest in « 
cedar near the foot of a rock, observing what passed, was ambitious of performing 
the same exploit ; and darting from her nest, fixed her talons in the fleece of 
another lamb. But, neither able to move her prey, nor to disentangle her feet, 
she was taken by the shepherd, and carried away for his children to play with ; 
who eagerly enquiring what bird it was : — " An hour ago," said he, " she fancied 
herself an eagle ; however, I suppose she is by this time convinced, that she is 
but a crow." 

To mistake our own talents, or over-rate our abilities, is always ridiculous, and 
sometimes dangerous. 

JUPITER AND THE HORSE. 

" Fathbr of man and beast," said the horse, approaching the throne Wr Jupiter, 
" it is said that I am one of the noblest of the creations with which you have 
adorned the world, and my vanity bids me believe it. But do you not think my 
form still capable of improvement ? " 

" And what dost thou suppose would improve thee ? Speak ; I am open to 
instruction : " said the gracious deity, smiUng. 

" Perhaps," continued the horse, " I should have more speed if my legs were 
longer and more slender; a long swan-like neck would add to my beauty; a 
broader chest would increase my strength; and, once for all, since you have 
destined me to carry your fitvourite, man, it might be as well if the saddle, whidi 
the benevolent horseman supplies me with, were a part of my being." 

" Good," pursued Jupiter ; " have patience a moment ! " and, with a solemn 
air, the God spake the word of creation. The dust became animated, organised 
matter was combined; and suddenly stood before the throne, the frightful 
Camel. 

The horse saw, shuddered, and trembled from excessive disgust. 

" Here are longer and more slender legs," said Jove ; " here is a long swan- 
like neck ; a broader chest ; a ready created saddle ! Dost thou desire to be 
endowed with a similar form ? " 

The horse still trembled. 

" Go," continued the deity, " and this time the admonition shall suffice without 
the addition of punishment. To remind thee occasionally, however, of thy 
audacity, this new creation shall continue to exist ! " — ^Then, casting a sustaining 
glance upon the camel, Jove continued — " and the horse shall never perceive thee, 
without fear and trembling." 



THE HORSE AND THE OX. 



A BRAVB lad flew proudly along on a high mettled courser : A wild ox called out 
to the horse : " Shame on thee ! never would I be governed by a boy ! " — ** I 
would," said the horse ; " for what honour should I acquire by throwing him off?*' 
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THE LION AND THE HARE. 



honoured a hare with his friendship. " Ib it really a fact," demanded 
«• " that the crowing of a miserable cock is sufficient to compel yoa lioiiB 
to flight?" 

ch is ondonbtedly the case/' replied the lion ; " and it is a general remark, 
e large animals are usually possessed by some trivial weakness. You 
vn heard for example* that the grunt of a pig causes astonishment and 
a the elephant." 

leed ! " interrupted the hare. " Ha ! now I can understand why we hares 
cnibly afraid of the dogs." 



THE TWO FOXES. 

ncea formed a stratagem to enter a hen-roost : which, having successfully 
d, and kijM the cock, the hens and the chickens, they began to feed 
lem with angular satisfaction. One of the foxes, who was young and 
derate, was for devouring them all upon the spot : the other, who was 
I eoretoos, proposed to reserve some of them for another time. " For 
noe, child.'* said he, " has made me wise, and I have seen many unexpected 
amee 1 came into the world. Let us provide, therefore, against what may 
u and not ooosome all our store at one meal." — " All this is wondrous 
lepbcd the young fox ; " but for my part, I am molved not to stir till 
eaten m moch m will serve me a whole week : for who would be mad 
1 Id retam hither, when it is certain the owner of these fowls will watch 
and if he shoold catch, would certainly put us to death." After this 
isooorse, each pursued his own scheme : the young fox ate till he burst 
, and bad scarcely strength to reach his hole before he died. The old one, 
oogfat it much better to deny his appetite for the present and lay up 
in for the future, returned the next day and was killed by the farmer. 
every age has its peculiar vice : the young suffer by their insatiable thirst 
: and the old. by their incorrigible and inordinate avarice. 



THE POET AND THE DEATH-WATCH. 

set sate in his closet feasting his imagination with the hopes of fame and 
■litv. he was startled on a sudden with the ominous sound of a death- 
However, immediately recollecting himself : " Vain insect," said he, 
thy impertinent forebodings, sufficient indeed to frighten the weakness of 
or of children, but far beneath the notice of a Poet and Philosopher, 
whatever accident may threaten my life ; my fame, sopite of thy 
shall Uve to future ages." — " It may be so," replied the insect ; " I 
thou had'st rather listen to the maggot in thy head, than to the 
Koeath thy table : but know, that the suggestions of vanity are altogether 
itfol m those of superstition." 



THE PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. NevBRWBLL went to visit a patient, who was nlso attended by hia rival 
Bettenill. The latter held out hopes, although his comrade affirmed that the sick 
man was going to pay a visit to his forefathers. Each of them prescribed 
differently for the cure, and, as might be espected, their patient paid the tribute of 
nature, just as Neverwell had predicted. The two congratulated themselves on 
case. One said : " He ia dead, just as I foresaw."—" If he had followed my 
directioDS," said the other. " he would still he among the living." 



THE VAIN JACKDAW. 

A CKKTAiN jackdaw was so proud and ambitious, that, not contented to live within 
his own sphere, lie associated with a number of peacocks, and, as far as poaaibte 
to assimilate with them, he used to pick up their moulted feathers and stick in 
among his own. They soon found him out, stripped him of his borrowed plumes, 
and falling upon him with their sharp bills, punished him as his presumption de- 
served. Upon this, full of grief and affliction, he returned to his old companions, 
and would have flocked with tliem again ; but they, knowing his past life and 
conversation, industriously avoided and refused to admit him into thctr com- 
pany ; and one of them at the same time gave him this serious reproof ; " If 
friend, you could have been contented with your station, and had not disdained 
the rank in which Nature had placed you, you had not been used so scurvily by 
those upon whom you intruded yourself, nor suffered the notorious slight which 
r we think ourselves obliged to put upon you." 



THE STAG LOOKING INTO THE WATER. 

A BTAO that had been drinking at a clear spring, saw himself in the water ; and 
pleased with the prospect, stood afterwards for some time contemplating and sur- 
veying his shape and features from head to foot. "Ah!" said he. "what a 
glorious pair of branching horns are there ! how gracefully do those antlers hang 
over my forehead, and give an agreeable turn to my whole face. If some other 
parts of my body were but proportionable to them. I would turn my hack to 
nobody ; but I have a set of such legs as really makes me ashamed to sec them ! 
People may talk what they please of their conveniences, and what great need we 
Mand in of them upon several occasions, but for my part I find them so very 
slender and unsightly, that I had as soon have none at all." While he was giving 
himself these airs, he was alarmed with the noise of some huntsmen and a pack 
of hounds, that bad just been laid on upon the scent, and were making towards 
him. Away he flics in much consternation, and bounding nimbly over the plain, 
threw doga and men at a vast distance bcliind him. After which, taking a very 
thick copse, he had the ill luck to get entangled by his homa in a thicket, where 
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be was held fiat till the hounds came in and pulled him down. Finding now how ^^H 
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It was likely to go with him, in the pangs of death, he is said to have uttered these 
words : — " Unhappy creature that I am ! I am too late convinced that what I 
prided myself in, has been the cause of my undoing ; and what I so much disliked, 
was the only thing that could have saved mc." 



THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

An eagle that had young ones, looking out for something to feed them with, hi^ 
pened to spy a fox's cub that lay basking itself abroad in the sun ; she made a 
stoop, and trussed it immediately ; but before she carried it quite off, the old fox, 
coming home, implored her with tears in her eyes to spare her cub, and pity the 
distress of a poor fond mother, who would think no affliction so great as that oi 
losing her child. The eagle, whose nest was up in a very high tree, thought her- 
self secure enough from all projects of revenge, and so bore away the cab to her 
young ones, without shewing any regard to the supplications of the fox. But that 
subtle creature, highly incensed at this outrageous barbarity, ran to an altar where 
some country people had been sacrificing a kid in the open fields, and catching up 
a firebrand in her mouth, made towards the tree where the eagle's nest was, witii 
a resolution of revenge. She had scarcely ascended the first branches, when the 
eagle terrified at the aproaching ruin of herself and family, begged of the fox to 
desist, and, with much submission, returned her the cub again safe and sound. 



This Fable is a waraini^ to us not to deal hardly or injuriously bv anybody. The con- 
sideration of our bcin^ in a high condition of life, and those we hurt far below us, will 
plead little or no excuse for us in this case. For there is scarcely a creature of so despica- 
ble a rank, but is capable of aveuging itself some vi&y, and at some time or other. 



THE FROGS AND THE FIGHTING BULLS. 

A FROO one day, peepmg out of the marsh and looking about him, saw two bulb 
fighting at some distance off in the meadow, and calling to one of his acquaint- 
tance : ** Look," said he, " what dreadful work is yonder ! Dear sir, what will 
become of us ! " — " Why, pray thee," said the other, " do not frighten yonrseif 
so about nothing ; how can their quarrels affect us ? They are of a different kind 
and way of living, and arc at present only contending which shall be master of the 
herd." — ** That is true," replied the first, " their quality and station in life is to all 
appearance different enough from ours ; but as one of them will certainly get the 
better, he that is worsted, being beaten out of the meadow, will take refuge here 
in the marshes, and may possibly tread upon some of us : so you see we are more 
nearly concerned in this dispute of theirs, than at first you were aware of." 



THE KITE AND THE PIGEONS. 



I 



A KITE, who had kept sailing in the air for many days near a dove-house, and 
made a stoop at several pigeons, but to no purpose (for they were too nimble for 
him), at last had recourse to stratagem, and took this opportunity one day to make 
a declaration to them, in which he set forth his own just and good intentioDa, 
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having- Dothiag more at heart than tlie defence and protection of the pigeoas in 
tlidr ancient rights and liberties, and how concerned he was at their fears and 
jealousies of a foreign invasion, capeciolly their unjust and unreasonable suspicions 
of himself, as if he intended by force of arms to break in upon their constitution, 
and erect a tyrannical government over them, To prevent all which, and tho- 
roughly quiet their minds, he thought proper to propose to them sucli terms of 
alliance and articles of peace as might for ever cement a gooil understanding be- 
twiirt them ; the principal of which was. that they should accept him for their 
king, and invest him with all kingly privileges and prerogative over them. The 
poor simple pigeons consented : the kite took the coronation oath after a very 
soleron manner on his part ; and the doves, the oaths of allegiance and fidelity on 
theirs. But much time had not paEsed, before the good kite pretended that it 
was a part of his prerogative to devour a pigeon whenever he pleased. And this 
he was not contented to do himself only, but instructed the rest of the royal family 
in the same kingly arts of government. The pigeons, reduced to this miserable 
condition, said one to the other : " Ah ! we deserve no better ! Why did we let 
him come in ? " 

This Fable omilies to the exceeding blindness and folly of that part cf mankind who 
muilonly iJUBl their native rigliis and liberties nidioul good Eecurily; who often choose 
fur guardians nf their lives aud fortuoex, persons abandoned to vice: and selduro havenny 
betut excuse for such on error in polidcs, than that they were deceived in their expecta- 
tion, ot never Ihorouphly knew (he raanneis of their kings or represenlatiTes till they had 
got them entirely under their power. Many, indeed, like the doves in the Fable, are so 
silly, that they would admit of a kite ratJier than be witlioul il king. The truth is, we 
ought not to incur the possibility of being deceived in so important a matter as this : un- 
limited power should not be trusted into thebauils of any one, who is not endowed with more 
ihoD human perfection. 

THE STAG IN THE OX-STALL. 

A STAO, roused out of his thick covert m the midst of the forest, and driven hard 
by the hounds, made towards a fttrm-hcuss, and seeing the door of an ox-stall 
open, entered therein, and hid himaelf under a heap of straw. One of the oxen 
tuning his head about, asked him what he meant by ventnring himself in each a 
place as that was, where he was sure to meet with his doom. " Ah 1 " said the 
stag, " if you will but be so good as to favour me with your concealment, I hope 
I shall do well enough ; 1 intend to make off agaio the first opportunity." He 
staid there, however, till towards night, when in came the cow-herd with u bundle 
of fodder, and never saw him. In short, alt the servants of the farm came and 
went, and not a soul of them smelt anything of the matter. Nay. the bailiff 
himself came, according to form, and looked in. but walked away no wiser than 
the rest, U])on this the stag, ready to jump out of his skin for joy, began to 
return thanks to the good-natured oien, protesting that they were the roost 
obliging people he had ever met with in his life. After he had done his compli- 
ments, one of tliem answered him gravely : ■' Indeed, we desire nothing more than 
to have it in onr power to contribnte to your escape ; but there is a certain person 
yon little think of, who has a hundred eyes : if be should happen to come, I would 
not give this straw for your life." In the interim, home comes the master him- 
self froja a neighbour's, where he bad b«en invited to diimer ; and because he had 
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observed the cattle to look but ecnrvily of late» he went up to the rack, and aiked 
why they did not give them more fodder? Then, casting his eyes 'downwanlt 
" Hey-day ! " said he» " why so sparing of your litter ? pray scatter a little more 
here. And these cobwebs — bat I haye spoken so often, that unless I do it my- 
self — " Thus, as he went on, prying into everything, he chanced to look where 
the stag's horns lay sticking out of the straw ; upon which he raised a hoe uid 
cry, called all his people about him, killed the poor stag, and made a prize of him. 

The moral of this Fable is, that nobody looks after a man's affairs so well as himself. 
•Scr^'aiiui being but hirelinfcs, seldom hare the true interest of their master at heart, but 
yet thinj^ run on in a negligent, constant cliaordcr, and this generally, not so much from 
'want of cafKicity as honesty. Their heads are taken up with the cultiTation of their own 
private interests ; for the service and promotion of which, that of their master is postponed, 
and often entirely neglected. Few families are reduced to pm-erty and distre» merely 
by their own extiaTagance and indulgence in luxury. The inattention of servants swelb 
every article of expenoe in domestic economy ; and the retinue of great men, instead of 
exerting their industry to conduce as far as possible to the increase of their master't 
wealth, commonly exercise no other office than that of locusts and caterpillars, to consume 
and devour it 



THE LAMB BROUGHT UP BY A GOAT. 

A woLr meeting a lamb one day in company with a goat : " Child," aaid he, 
" you arc mistaken, this is none of your mother, she is yonder," pointing to a 
flock of sheep at a distance. " It may be so," said the lamb ; " the person that 
happened to conceive, and afterwards bore me in the course of nature, and not of 
choice or kindness, L«, I suppose, what you call my mother ; but I look upon this 
charitable goat as such, that took compassion on me in my poor, helpless, deati* 
tute condition, and gave me suck, simring it out of the mouths of her own kids, 
rather than I i«huuld want it." — " But sure." said he, " you have a greater regard 
for her that gave you life than for any1x>dy else." — " She gave me life ! I denv 
that. She that could not so much as tell whether I !>hould be black or white, had 
a great hand in giving me life, tu Ik* sure ! Hut, supposing it were so, I am might- 
ily oblii^cd to her, truly, for contriving t(» let me 1)c of the male kind, so that 1 go 
ever}' duy in danger of the butcher. What reason thrn have I to entertain a 
greater reinird ftir one to whom I am su little indi-bted for any part of my bein^, 
than for those from whom I have receiveti all the iK'nevulencc and kindness which 
have hitherto supported nie in life.*' 



THK TKACXK'K'S COMPLAl.VT. 

Tub peacock presented a memorial tu Juno, importing how hardly he thought he 
was u^t'd in nrit haviiii^ n> giKxl a voict* as the night in pdt*. how that pretty animal 
was agri*i*a1i]i' to ever\' ear that heard it. while he wiis laughed at fur his ugly, 
screaniini? n(»i-"f'. if he tiid but upi*n his mouth. Tlie glHlde^s, ctmccmcd at the 
unnt^iiuoi* of lirr favuiiritr bird, un^wi'rttl him vi*r)' kindly to this purpove : *' If 
the ni:;litiiiq^dlv i^ hlr^t with a flni* voici*. youhuvi- the advaitta;;!* in jioint ofbcanty 

and largeness of person." — " Ah !" said he. " but what avails my silent, anmesnia^ 
qeauty, when I am so far excelled in vuioe ! " The guddess dismissed him, *****^'*^ 
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him consider thit tlie properties of erery crettnre were ippoiiited by a decree 
of fate: to him beauty ; strength to the eagle ; to the nightingale a Toice of me- 
lody : the faculty of speech to the parrot ; and to the dore innocence. That each 
of thcM was contented with his own peculiar quality ; and unleaa he wished to 
be mtscrable, he must learn to be so too. 



Since all thinp^ as Juno mts, are fixed by the eternal and unalterable decrecR of Fate, 
Iwm ah«ufd it is ti) bear people complaining and tormenting tbemselres for that which it 
t> tmpoNMble ever to obtam. Tber who are ambitious of bannff more good qualities, 
since that i^ iropiacticable, Khoula spare no pains to cultivate and recommend those they 
hare; which a MmmcM and peevishnens of temper, instead of impiorinff, will certainly 
IcMcn and impair, whether tbev be of the mind or body. If we bad all Uie desdnible pro- 
perties in the world, we could be no more than ea^y or contented with them ; and If a 
man, by a ri|rbt wa; of thinking, can reconcile himielf to bis own condition, whatever it 
be, he will iall little short of the most complete state that mortals ever enjoyed. 



THE FROG AND THE FOX. 

A f aoo, leaping out of the lake, and taking advantage of a rising groond, 
made proclamation to all the beasts of the forest that he was an able i^ysician, 
and, for curing all manner of distempers, would turn hb back to no person liring. 
This discourse, uttered in a collection of sounding, but cramp words, which nobody 
undervtocid. made the beasts admire his learning, and give credit to everything he 
said. At last the fox, who was present, indignantly asked him how he could 
have the impudence, with those thin lantern jaws, that meagre, pale phiz, and 
blotched, spotted body, to set up for one who was able to core the infirmities of 
others. 



A sickly, infirm look, is as disadvantageous in a phvsician, as that of a rske in a cler- 
fr>'maii, or »heepi«bnew in a soldier. If this moral contains anything further, it is 
that we should not «et up for rectifying entirmities in othem, while we labour under the 
*aiiie ourM?hc«. Uxm^ advice oufrht always to be followed, without our 1»eing prcju- 
dii*cd u|Miu a(*ci>unl of the Pervm from whom it comes. But it is seldom that men can 
lir Itntuuht to tl;ii)k us wurtn niindinfr, when we prescribe cures ftvr maladies with which 
ifuiM'hi-H an- iufci'ttil. ^ Physician, heal thvH'lf," U Uw scriptural not to 1>e applied 
u|t**n «u<'h an uccaMon, and if we would avoid being the jest of an audience, we must 
lie Mmnd ami fret* fnmi tlioM* diveav^ of which we would endcavcmr to cure others. 
How »lioi-kf<l mutt )icopIe ha%e hern to bear a preacher for a whole hour declaim 
ajrain^ <!nmkenn«*ss whi-n ht« own infirmity has bcvn such, that he could neither bear 
Dor forlicar drink in)? ; and perbap was the only pervin in the congrefration who made 
the diK'trine at that time nect-var}*. Others, too, ha%e been very zealmis in exploding 
crimrN for which, none were more suspected than themselves. But let i»ucli mUv hvpo- 
crites remcmlier, that the^', whose e}'es want omching, arc the must improper |)eopie in 
the world for oculists. 



THE FOX AND THE TIGER. 

A SKiLFi-L archer coming into the woods, directed his arrows so successfully, that 
he slew many wild bea»ts. and pursued ee%'eral others. This put the whole savage 
kind into fearful consternation, and made them fly to the most retired thickets 
for refuge. At Ust the tiger resumed courage, and bidding them not be afraid, 
said that he alone would engage the enemy. teUing them they might depend upon 
his valour and strength to revenge their wrongs. In the midst of these throU 
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I TlIK KIJX AM) TIIK APE. 

I' 
I "Tkll inc any bcvt, however lulvuted. which 1 ciinnot imitate !*' buartcd the 

' HjN' til the fox. 

I 'I*he tn\ rephcd ; ** And thou, name mc ever to wurthlcsa a bcaat which woiihl 

truuhlr itM'lf to imitate thee !" 



while he was Ushmg himself with his tail, and tearing up the ground for angOTp 
an arrow pierced his nbs, and hung by its iiarbed point in his side. He set up a 
hideous and loud roar, occasioned by the anguish which he felt, and endeayoored 
to draw out the painful dart with his teeth ; when the fox, approaching him, en- 
quired with an air of surprise who it was that could have strength and ooorage 
enough to wound so mighty and valorous a beast ? " Ah !" said the tiger« " I 
was mistaken in my reckoning ; it was that invincible man yonder.' 



Though stren^h and courage are very good ingredients towards the making us secure 
aud fonuidulile in the uorld, yet, unless there be a proper portion of wisdom or policy 
to direct them, instead of being serviceable, they often pn)vc detrimental to the proprie* 
tui>. A rash, froward man, who depends upon the excellence of his own parts ana ac- 
complishments, Ls apt to expose a weak side, which his enemies might not otherwise 
luive (il>siT>-ed, and gives an aavantage to others by those very means which be iancied 
wuuld luive secured it to himself. Counsel and conduct always did, and always will, 
govern tlie world ; and the strong, in spite of all their force, can never avoid being loob [| 
to the cnifty. Some men are as much superior to others in wisdom and policy, as maa |; 
ill genenil is above a brute. Strengtli, ill-concerted, opposed tu them, is like a quarter- 
htaff in the hands of a huf^, robust, but bungling fellow, who fights against a master of 
the science. 'Hie latter, though witliout a weapon^ would have fckill ami address enough 
to disarm his adverwy, and drub him with his own staff. In a word, savage fiercenesa 
and brutal strength must not pretend to stand in competition with finesse and stiatagcm. 



THE MISCHIEVOUS DOG. 

A rxaTAiN man had a dog, which was so curst and mischievous, that he wma | 
forced to fasten a heavy clog about his neck to keep him from running out and i 
worrying people. This the vain cur took for a badge of honourable distinction* i' 
and grew so insolent upon it, that he looked down with an air of scorn upon the 
neighboturing dogs, and refused to keep them company.- But a sly old poacher, 
who was one of the gang, assured him that he had no reason to value hima«rlf | 
upon the favour he wore, since it was fixed upon him rather as a mark of 
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than of honour. i 

— ii 

Sumo people arc so exceedinf^iy vain, and at the same time w dull of apprehcnao^ 8 
tliat they inter]iret everything by which they arc distiiiguinlied from odbers in their uw« S 
favimr. If thev betniy any weakiievies in eonvenatiuii, which are ant to excite the 
Uu^liter of their eumjiauy, thev make no scruple of oM-ribing it to the superiority of 
their wit. If uant (»l sense «ir brcedirifr («me of which is alwavs the case) disposes thm 
to ^ve or mistake affnmLs upon which aeeuunt all discreet, seiVihle people ore obligvd 
ti> shun their coiniuiiiv, thev impute it to their nwu valour and iiiapiaiiimity, to which 
they faiuy the woriil |»vs an awful and res|iei'tful ilefen*m'e. There are several dccenl 
w:i\s iif preieiiting huih turbulent men fioni doing iiiisi-hief, whieu might br applied 
wi(h Hvn-i*«, and many times |iash unregarded, if Uieir own onotronce did not n-quiie 
the riM of mankind in uke notice of it. 
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THE OAK AND THE REED. 



k, which bung over the hank of n river, was blown down by a violent storm 
td ; and, ae it was carried along by the stream, some of its boughs brushed 
t a reed which grew near the ehore. Tliis etruck the oak with a thought of 
ItioD, and he could not forbear asking the reed how he came to stand so 
and unhurt in a tempest, which had been furious enough to tear an oak up 
; roots ? " Why," said the reed, " I secure myself by putting on a be- 
r quite contrary to what you do ? instead of being stubborn and stiff, and 
ing in my strcDgth, 1 yield and bend to the blast and let it go over me, 
[ighow vain and fruitless it would be to resist." 



power to redress, be genetallj 
„, . where there is uciprohubility or 

It doing so effectively, may be looked upon as tlie effect of a blind tc- 
if not of a weak undetstanding. The strokes of fortune are often as irresistible 
are severe ; and he who, with an impalieut, reluctant spirit, fights against her, 
uf alleviating, does but double ber blows upon himself. A person of a quiet, 
oper, wbelher given him by nature, or acquirett by art, calmly composes himself 
midst of a storm, so as to elude (lie shook, or receive it with the least detrimeni, 
irudent evpericnced sailor, who swimming to shore from a wrecked vessel in a 

Ssea, does not oppose the fury of tbe waves, but stoops and gives way, that the* 
over his head without obstruction. The doctrine of absolute submission in all 
s an absurd, dogmatical precept, nith nothing but ignorance and superstition to 
1 it : but upon particular occasions, and where it is impossible for lu ' 
ait patiently is one of tbe most reasonable maiums in life. 



THE TRAVELLERS AND THE BEAR. 

oen being lo travel through a forest together, mutually promised to stand by 
tther in any danger they should meet upon the way. They had not gone 
ore a bear come rushing towards them out of a thicket ; upon which, one, 
1 Ught nimble fellow, got up into a tree ; the other falling flat upon his face, 
ilding hiB breath, ky still, while the hetir came up and smelled at him ; but 
eature, supposing him to be a dead carcase, went back again into the wood 
t doing him the least barm. When all was over, the spark who had climbed 
tree came, down to his companion, and with a pleasant smile asked him 
be bear had said to him, " For," said he, " I took notice that be had clapt his 
vay dose to your ear." — " Why," replied the other, " he charged me to 
reforthcfuture not to put any confidence in such cowardly rascals as you are." 

igh nothing is more common than to bear people profess services of friendship, 
hnt b no occasion for tbem, vet scarcely anything is so hard to be found as a true 
who will assist us in time of dnneer and diOiculty. All the declarations of kind, 
lich are made loan experienced man, though accompanied by a squeeze of tbe 
ind ■ solemn Bssevemlion, sliould leave no greater impression upon bb mind, than 
tilling of tlic hollow breeze which brushes one's ear with an unmeaning ^ute, 
prcsiently gone. He that succours oui neccssitv by well-limed assistance, though 
not ushered in by previous compliments, wiU ever aflet be looked upon as our 
md protector ; and m so much greater a d^[ree, as the favour was unasked and 
lised; Its it was not extorted by impaitunities on the one side, nor led in bv a 
nis attendance of promises on the other. Words are nothing liU ihey be fuISllcil 
ms; and therefore we shoold not suffer ourselves to be deluded by a vain hope 
iance upon mem. 
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To be captiouB is not more uneasy to ourselves than it is disagreeable to others. At 
no man is entirely without faults, a few defects surrounded with a guard of good quali- 
ties, may pass muster well enough ; but he whose attention is always upon die watch for 
something to take exception at, if he had no other bad quality, can never be acceptable^ 
A captious temper, like a little leaven, sours a whole lump of virtues, and make us dis- 
relish that whicn might otherwise be the most grateful conversation. If we would live 
easily to ourselves, and agreeably to others, we should be so far from seeking occasions 
of being angry, that sometimes we should let them pass unregarded when they came in 
our way ; or, if they are so palpable that we cannot help taking notice of them, we shoidd 
do well to rally them off with a jest, or dissolve them in good humour. Some people 
take a secret pleasure in nettling and fretting others ; and Uie more practicable they find 
it to exercise this quality upon any one, the more does it whet and prompt their inclina- 
tion to do it. But as this talent savours something of ill-nature, it aeserves to be baffled 
and defeated ; which one cannot do better, than by receiving all that is uttered at such 
a time with a cheerful aspect, and an ingenuous, pleasant, unaffected reply. Nor is the 
expedient of the bald knight unworthy of our imitation ; for if, by any word or action, 
we happen to raise the laughter of those about us, we cannot stifle it sooner or b^ter, 
than by a brisk presence of mind to join in mirth with the company, and if possible, to 
anticipate the jest which another is ready to throw out upon the occasion. 



THE COCK AND THE JEWEL. 

A BRISK young cock, in company with two or three pullets, his mistresses, raking 
upon a dunghill for somethuig to entertain them with, happened to scratch up a 
jewel ; he knew well enough what it was, for it sparkled with exceeding lustre ; 
but not knowing what to do with it, endeavoured to cover his ignorance under 
assumed contempt. So, shrugging up his wings, shaking his head, and putting 
on a grimace, he expressed himself to this purpose : " Indeed, you are a very 
fine thing ; but I know not any business you have here. I make no scruple of 
declaring that my taste lies quite another way ; and I had rather have one grain 
of delicious barley, then all the jewels under the sun." 



1 



JUPITER AND THE CAMEL. 

The camel presented a petition to Jupiter, complaining of the hardships of his 
case, in not having horns like bulls, or any weapons of defence to protect himself 
from the attacks of his enemies, and prayed that relief might be given him in such 
manner as should be thought most expedient. Jupiter could not help smiling at 
the impertinent address of the silly beast ; he, however, rejected the petition, and 
told him, that so far from granting his unreasonable request, henceforward he 
would take care his ears should be shortened, as a punishment for his presump- 
tuous importunity. 

THE BALD KNIGHT. 

A CERTAIN knight growing old, his hair fell off and he became bald, to hide which 
imperfection he wore a periwig : but, as he was riding out with some others hunt- 
ing, a sudden gust of wind blew off the periwig and exposed his bald pate. The 
company could not forbear laughing at the accident, and he himself laughed as 
loud as anybody, saying : " How was it to be expected that I should keep strange 
hair upon my head, when my own would not stay there ? 
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THE CAT METAMORPHOSED INTO A WOBIAN. 

A HAV wu once diftractedly fond of hit cat ; he thought her mild» heantifiil and 
ddicate. and that the cried with the softest of tones ; indeed he doated worse 
than the maddest fool. This man. by his tears and entreaties, by sorcery and 
charms, managed to penoade destiny to transform his cat into a woman : and the 
same morning he hastened to make her his better half. Behold him, upon these 
events, as crazed with the wildest love as he was formerly mad with friendship. 
Never did the loveliest woman charm her most favoured lover so highly as did 
this novd wife her raving hosband. He adores her ; she flatters him ; he can 
discover no remains of feline qualities about her, and his disordered imagination 
induces him to believe her a very woman in everything. On the nuptial night, 
however, some mice which were gnawing the floor, disturbed the pleasure of 
the newly wedded pair. The wife crept immediately from bed; but her so 
recently acquired posture accorded ill with her old occupation. However, she 
did not run in vain ; for, having changed her form, the mice feared her no longer, 
and neglected the precautions they had formerly taken to secure their safety. 
The display of such propensities was a source of sore annoyance to the husband ; 
but Nature will take her course : indeed, should you shut the door in her fauce, 
she would come in again by the window. 



THE WOLF. A HERO. 

" Mr &ther, of glorious memory," said a young wolf to a fox, " was a tme hero ! 
He made himself dreaded by the whole neighbourhood ! At various periods be 
triumphed over more than two hundred enemies, and sent their poUnted souls to 
the Kingdom of Death. How can it be wondered at that he was at length 
compelled to yield to one.'* 

'* Thus would the writer of cpitaphfi cxprcM himself," said the fox : " the 
impartial historian, however, would add : ' the two hundred enemies he triumphed 
over at various periods, were sheep and a^es ; and the one enemy to whom he 
succumbed, was the first ox he ever dared to attack.' 
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THE MOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 

A LiTTLB. starvel'mg. thin-gutted rogue of a mouse, with much poshing and ap- 
plication, had made his way through a small hole into a corn-basket, where he 
■tuflcd and crammed so plentifully, that when he would have retired by the way 
he came, he found himself too plump, with all his endeavours, to accomplish it. 
A weasel, who stood at some distance, and had been diverting himself with beholding 
the vain efforts of the little hi thing, called to him and said : " Hark ye! honest 
friend ! if you havea mind to make your escape, there is but one way for it ; contrive 
to grow as poor and lean as yoo were when you entered, and then, perfaapa» you 
may get off." 
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THE OLD HOUND. 

An old hound » who had been an excellent one in his time, and had given his 
master great sport and satisfiBction in many a chase, at last, by the efiect of years, 
became feeble and unserviceable. However, being in the field one day when the 
stag was almost run down, he happened to be the first that came in with him, and 
seized him by one of his haunches : but his decayed and broken teeth not being 
able to keep their hold, the deer escaped, and threw him quite out. Upon which, 
his master being in a great passion and going to strike him, the honest old 
creature is said to have barked out this apology : " Ah ! do not strike your poor 
old servant ; it is not my heart and inclination, but my strength and speed that 
I fail me. If what I am now displeases, pray do not forget what I have been." 

This Fable may serve to gi re us a general view of the ingratitude of the greatest put 
of mankind. NotwitbstaDding all the ciTility and complaisance that is used among 
people where there is a common intercourse of business, yet, let the main-spring, the 
nruhability ot their being senriccable to each other, either in point of pleasure or pfofit» 
ne but once broken, and farewell courtesy : so far from continuing any regard for pnsc 
favours, it b very well if they forbear doing anything that is iniurious. If the master 
had only ceased to caress and make much of the old hound when he was past doing 
any nervice, it would not have been very strange ; but to treat a poor creature ill, nol 
for a failure of inclination, but merely a defect of nature, must, notwithstanding 
the crowd of examples there are to countenance it, be pronounced inhuman and 
unreasonable. 

There are two accounts upon which people that have been useful arc frequently 
neglected. One, when they are so decayed, either through age or some accident, that 
they are no longer able to do the services they had formerly done; the other, when the 
occasion or emergency which required such talents no longer exists. Ph«dru% who 
m(»re than once complains of the evil cunscquciices of sge, makes no other applicatian 
to thiH Fable, than by telling his friend lliiit'tus with some regrrt, that he wnNc it 
with such a view ; having, it seems, l^een repaid with neglect, or worse usage, for 
services done in his youth to tliusc who were then able toafibrd him a better rccompei 



THE TORTOISE AND THE F^GLE. 

Thi tortoise weary of his condition, by which he was constrained to keep apOQ 
the ground, and being ambitious to have a prospect and look about him. gave oat 
that if any bird would take him up into the air and shew him the world, be 
would reward him with a diKovcry of many precious stones, which he knew 
were hidden in a certain place of the earth. The eagle undertook to do as he 
di*sired ; and when he had performed his commission, demanded the reward : hot 
finding the tortoiw could not make good his words, he struck his talons into the 
softer parts of his body, and made him a sacrifice to his revenge. 

A^ men of honour ought to conMder calmlv how far tlie things which they prDtnbs 
may he in thrir |M)wtrr, lieforetliry vmiure to male prmiiwi upim this account, becanss 
tlir non-performancc of them will be apt to excite an uncaMne^^ within thenwelves, and 
lanii^ tncir rrpiitation in tlie cvck of 4>thrr people ; m> f«iol» and cowards ftbould be as 
htile rash in I h in rr^pect an poR^ihfe, le^t their inipiident forgeries draw upon them the 
rrvntinent of tkoMr wlutmihey may (li«>a|»piiiiit, and that nMniiment makr^tnem umleiyD 
%niart, hut d«*«ene«l chafttiM*ment. 'Pie man wh*i in m» «tupid a knave as to make a 
King pmraiw where he n «ure to be detected, receives the punishnieni of his Mly, 
unpiiieii by all who know him. 
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THE COURT AND COUNTRY MICE. 

A coifTBMTBD oonntry-moiiie had onoe the honour to receive a visit from an did 
y|^^if^f»n^ belooging to the court. Hie country mouse, extremely glad to aee 
her guest, very hoepitahly set before her the best cheese and bacon whidi her 
cottage aAirded ; and as to their beverage, it was the purest water from the 
spring. The repast was homdy indeed, but the welcome hearty : they sate and 
chatted away the evening together very agreeably, and then retired in peace and 
quietnes each to her little cdl. Hie next morning, when the guest was to take 
her leave, she kindly pressed her country friend to accompany her ; setting forth, 
in very pompous terms, the great degance and plenty in which she lived at court. 
The country-mouse was easily prevailed upon, and they set out together. It was 
late in the evening when they arrived at the palace ; however, in one of the rooms 
they found the remains of a sumptuous entertainment. There were creams and 
jellies and sweetmeats, and everything, in short, of the most delicate kind : 
the cheese was Pkurmesan, and they wetted their whiskers m exquisite Champagne. 
But before they had half finished their repast, they were alarmed with the barking 
and scratching of s lap-dog ; then the mewing of a cat frightened them almost to 
death : by-and*by, a whole train of servants burst into the room, and everything; 
was swept away in an instant. " Ah ! my dear frien d," said the country-mouse^ 
as soon as the had recovered courage enough to speak, " if your fine living is 
thus interrupted with fears and dangers, let me return to my plain food and my 
peaceful cottage ; for what is elegance without ease ; or plenty, with an aching 
heart?" 



This Fable has ever been a favourite with all claaes and in all am. The poeU 
eipcciallv have made a bantling of it The exemplification given bv King James the 
fint, and whicfa wss adopted by Sir Roger I/Estrange, was to exhibit the superiority of the 

E, tndrpciident life of the country, over the servility and insecurity of city existence, 
makei it subservient to a general love of liberty, which he seems lo consider, as 
d it wtmld be held in the present day, a compensstion in itself for most of the 
minor evib humanity is heir to. It may not be out of place here to notice that Pope's 
** Tutin and Countrv Mice " ii little more than a parapnrase of the **City Mouse and 
Conntfy Mouse " of Sir Roger L'Estrange. the language of which, as well ss the local 
allusiom, he has not been icrupulous in appiopriatiiig. We give an extract from Sir 
Rogci'i ooocludittg ** Reflections ** as a specimen of bis happiest style : 

** Free from the noise and bustle of the great, 
Giant me, oh Heaven, some little healthful seat. 
Where I in sUence may pass on my life. 
And sleep secure from danger, noise and strife. 
How happy are the men tluu seldom range 
Bcvond tne limits of their native grange ; 
Who, undisturbed, and from temptations fiee^ 
Efllioy with ease their health and liberty.'' 



An old Scottish vcfsioo of the Fable is sobfotned, for the length of which, the poetry, 
the graphic descriptions, w itty dialogue and exquisite humour, must be our apology. The 
language of the original, which bdoogs to the fifteenth century, (Anno 1440) is 
in a great measure molete; and the liberty has, therefSoie, been tsicn to modeiniie 
the phraseology, as well as the oithogiaphy, where it was considered necessary. 
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THE BORROWSTOUNE MOUSE AND THE LANDWARD MOUSE. 

ififop relates a tale well worth renown. 
Of two wee mice, and they were sisterB dear. 

Of whom the elder dwelt in Borrowstoone. 
The younger wonnM in the uplands near. 
Right solitair' beneath the bnsh and briar ; 

While on the com and grain of husbandmen. 

As outlaws do, she made an easy fen'. * 

The rural mouse, when came the winter tide. 
Bore cold and hunger oft, and great distress ; 

The other mouse, that in the Burgh did Inde, 
Stood high at mart, and was a free Burgess, 
To pass toll free, mm custom, mair or leas. 

And freedom had to go where'er she list. 

Among the cheese and meal, in ark or kist. t 

And once, when summer dajrs were bright and clear 
She took in mind her sister op-on-land. 

And longed to ken her welfare and her cheer. 
And see what life she led beneath the wand : 
Barefoot, alone, with palmer's sta£F in hand. 

As pilgrim poor she passed out of the town. 

To seek her sister both on dale and down. 

Through many a weary way then did she walk ; 

Through moor and moss and wood, o'er bank and briar, 

CaUing, from hill to glen, from brae to balk : 
*' Come forth to me my own sweet sister dear. 
And bless mine eyes.*' With that the mouse could hear. 

And knew her voice, as kindly kinsfolk should ; 

She heard with joy and straight beside her stood. 

Their kindly cheer was pleasant to be seen, 

Their hearts with blithencss towards each other ItMpt, 

A band of love was knit their breasts between ; 

And whiles the)' laughed, and whUes for joy they wept 
Wliilct sweetly kissed, and whUes in arms they crept 

And fondled long, till, sobered in their mood. 

Thc>' side by side sped to their chamber good. 
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e heard hit, this wu a tiiiiple one. 
Of peat and fern, that artlessly was made ; 

A shieling low, heneath a trysting stone. 
Of which the entrance was not high nor hraid ; 
Into the same they went, nor were afraid. 

Though neither fire nor candle there hnrnt bright ; 

In sooth, they seemed to have most fear of H^t. 

When snogly housed were these two honest mice, 

Tlie yoongest sister to her buttery hied. 
And brought forth nuts and peas instead of spice. 

And such plain cheer as she was wont provide ; 

The Burgess mouse, sae pampered up with pride 
Said : " Sister mine, is this your daily food ? *' — 
" Why not ? " quoth she : " dost think it is not good ? 

" Nay, by my soul, methinks it but a scorn.*' — 
" Madam.*' quoth she. " ye be the mair to blame. 

My mother said, after that we were bom. 
That thou and I both lay within her wame ; 
I keep the good old tenour of the dame 

And of my sire, and live in poverty. 

For lands and rents were ne'er our pro per ty ." 

— " Sister." the elder said, " h<^ me excused. 

This diet rude and I can ne'er accord ; 
To tender meat my stomach still is used. 

For why. I fare a» weD as any lord. 

These withered nuts and peas, ere they be bored. 
Will break my jaws and make my teeth full slender, 
Wliich have been used. tiU now. to food more tender." 

— " Well, sister, well then." quoth the rural mouse, 
'* If thou canst choose such things as thou see'st here. 

lioth meat and drink, and herboury and house 
Shall be vour own. if ve remain the vear 
Ye shall be welcome, with right hearty cheer ; 

And that should make e'en messes that are rude. 

'Mong friends and kindred, savoury and good. 

" What pleasure is in feasts most delicate. 

When the host wears a dark and glowering brow ? 
A gentle heart is better recreate 

With welcome blithe, than dainty fare. I trow ; 

A humble meal is better, yell allow. 
So that good-will be carver at the board. 
Than the cold luznriea wealth and pride aflbrd. 
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Hat all this mord doctrine, hale and sound, 
CouW give the Burgess-mouse small will to sing, 

.lad heavily she cast her visage down 
On all the store her sister dear did bring ; 
Till, at the last, she said, with scornful fling : 

.. Sifter, this victual and your homely feast 

Could not suffice, were ye nae rural beast : 

** Forsake this hole, then, come unto my place, 
Both text and proof I will to you dispense. 

That my Good Friday's better than your Fbbc' ; 
My refuse fragments worth your whole expence ; 
Castles and halls I have of sure defence ; 

Of cat and trap and bane I have nae dread.' 

Her sister gave assent, and forth they sped 

With noiseless steps, through the long com and grass. 

In wistful haste, fuU warily they crept ; 
The ddest as the guide before did pass. 

The younger in her sister's footsteps kept ; 

At night they joumied, and by day they slept ; 
Till one fur morning, ere the lav'rock rose. 
They reached the Town, and sought the Burgher's house. 

Nor hr it was — but to a stately street 

The Burgess led, and entered privily. 
Without god-speed — and forthwith both were set. 

Where, in a spence. good cheer alone was nigh. 

Both cheese and butter fairly ranged on high. 
And flesh and fowl and fish, both fresh and salt. 
And store of bread and flour, and meal and malt. 

When, afterwards, they were disposed to dine. 
They said no grace, but went at once to meat. 

Of every dish that cooks could erst divine. 

Of roast, and stewed, and boil'd — both small and great ; 
The festal fare of Earls they counterfeit. 

Except in this — they drank the water clear 

instead of wine — but still they made good cheer. 

With merry eye and gladsome countenance. 
The elder sister questioned thus her guest, — 

If yet she thought there were much difl'ereiice 
Betwixt that chamber and her sorry nest ? — 
" Yea. sister dear," quoth she. '* but will this last ? "— 

" LmI !" said the Burgess, with a smile : " I trow. 

It win for mjt, and may«be longer too." 
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THE BITCH AND HER FRIEND. 

A BiTca being onur ber coDfiDemeDt, and not knowing where to deposit such a 
weighty burden* managed to weD, that at hat her friend consented to lend her 
her boose, where she at once ensconced herself. After some time her friend 
returns. The bitch begs for another fortnight; her little ones, she said, 
coald scarcely walk. In short, she obtained what she asked for. The second 
penod elapsed, the other again requests possession of her house, her room and 
bed. This time the bitdi shews her teeth and says : " I am ready to go out with 
all my troop, if you can turn us out.** Her children were already strong. 

We always regret that which we give to the wicked. To recover frt>m them 
what we lend, it is necessary to come to blows ; we are compdled to go to law. 
Give them an inch, and they'O take an ell. 



THE LAURUSTINUS AND THE ROSE-TREE. 

Im the quarters of a shrubbery, where deciduous plants and ever-greens were 
mtermiogled with an air of negligenoe, it happened that a rose grew not fisr 
from a UurustinuB. The rose, enlivened by the breath of June, and attired in 
all its gorgeous blossoms, looked with much contempt on the laomstinns, which 
had nothing to display but the dusky verdure of its leaves. " What a wretched 
neighbour," cried she, " is this ! and how unworthy to partake the honour of 
my company ! Better to bkxnn and die in the desert than to associate myself 
here with such low and dirty vegetables. And is this my lot at hit, whom eveiy 
nation has agreed to honour, and every poet conspired to reverence as the 
undoubted sovereign ofthefiekl and garden? IfIreaDyamso,letmysnb|ect8at]ea8t 
keep their distance, and let a cirde remain vacant round me, suitable to the state 
my rank requires. Here, gardener, bring thy hatchet ; prithee cut down this 
Uuntstinus ; or at least remove it to its proper gfhen." — " Be paci6ed, my 
lovely rose." replied the gardener; "enjoy thy sovereignty with moderation, 
and thou shalt receive aU the homage which thy beauty can require. But 
remember that, in winter, when neither thou nor any of thy tribe produce one 
flower or leaf to cheer me, this fruthful shrub, which thou despisest, will become 
the glory of my garden. Prodence, therefore, as weD as gratitude is concerned 
in the protection of a friend that will shew his friendship in adversity." 



THE MARMOT AND THE ANT. 



" MisBaAB..s insect." exdaimed a marmot to an ant ; " what avails it, that von 
toil throughout the summer, to collect sudi insignificant stores ?— Could you but 
see my stock of provisions ! " — 

'* Listen." replied the ant : " since it is so much larger than you require, nothing i 
can be more just than that mankind should dig after you, empty your bams, and 
make you pay the forfeit of your life for your thievish avarice." 
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With words of comfort then she bade her rise. 
To board they went and down together sat. 

Bat scarcely had she drunken once or twice 
When in came mousing Gib, the jolly cat. 
And bade god-speed. The Burgess quickly gat 

Up to her hole, fleeing like fire from flint. 

But Baudrons did her sister's travel stint. 

From foot to foot he cast her to and fro. 

Now up, now down, as she were wood or stone. 

Now would he let her run both high and low. 
Then stretched him out and wink'd to hear her moan ; 
Thus to the Landward mouse great harm was done, 

"nil at the last, while puss was brat on play. 

She *twizt the waU and dresser crept away. 

Then up in haste behind the pannelling. 

So high she dombe that Gibby might not get her. 

And to the boarding did so closely ding 
'nil he was gone, — her plight was all the better. 
Then down she leapt when there was none to let her ; 

And to the Burgess mouse aloud did cry : 

" Sister farewell, hence I thy feasts defy. 

" Were I but once within my humble shed. 
For weal or woe, I ne'er would come again." 

With that she took her leave and homeward sped. 
Through the tall harvest com, and o*er the plain. 
And, now her way was free, her heart was fieun. 

And merrily she danced across the moor. 

Until she reached her happy cottage door. 

At home once more, she leam*d to love the state 

At which full oft before she had repined. 
And envied not the wealthy or the great. 

While with good store her cupboards aU were lined ; 

With rye and wheat and nuts, best of their kind. 
And Freedom — foe to cankerous dread and care ; 
That aye brings blessing to the homeUest fare. 

There is a *' Morolitie," of four stanzas appended to this Fable, from which, howerer, 
as it contains the substance of the whole, it wul be suffident to extract one. 

*' Friend, thy ov^n fire, though but a single gleid, 

Will warm thee well, and be worth gold to ihce ; 
And Solomon the sage says, — (if ye read,) 

' Under the heaven I can nought better see. 

Than aye be blithe and live in honesty ; ' 
Wherefore I may conclude me with this reason. 

Of earthly bliss it bears the best degree, 
Blitheness of heart, in peace, with small possessitn.'' 



THE WOOD AND THE CLOWN. 

A couNTRT fellow came one day into the wood, and looked about him with some 
concern ; upon which the trees, with a curiosity natural to some other creatures, 
asked him what he wanted. He replied that he wanted only a piece of wood to 
make a handle to his hatchet. That being all, it was voted unanimously that he 
should have a piece of good, sound, tough ash. But he had no sooner received 
and fitted it for his purpose, than he began to lay about him onmerdfiilly, and to 
hack and hew, without distinction, felling the noblest trees in the forest. Hien 
the oak is said to have spoken thus to the beech, in a low whisper : " Brother, we 
must take our fate for our pains." 



No people are more justly liable to suffer than they who furnish their enemies with 
assistance. It is pfcnerous to forgive ; it is enjoined us by religion to lore our enemies; 
but he who trusts an enemy, and contributes to the strengthening and arming of lum, 
may almost depend upon repenting his inadvertent benevolence, and has, moreovery this 
to add to his distress, that when he might have prevented it, he brought his misfortunes 
upon himself by his own credulity. 



THE ANT AND THE FLY. 

One day there happened some words between the ant and the fly about precedence, 
and the point was argued with great warmth and eagerness on both sides. Says 
the fly : " It is well known what my pretensions are, and how justly grounded. 
There is never a sacrifice offered, but I alwa3rs taste of the entrails, even before 
the gods themselves. I have one of the uppermost seats at church, and frequent 
the altar as often as anybody. I have a free admission at court, and can never 
want the king's ear, for I sometimes sit upon his shoulder. There is not a maid 
of honour or handsome young creature comes in my way, but, if I like her, I settle 
between her balmy lips And then I eat and drink the best of everything, without 
having any occasion to work for my living. What is there that such country 
pusses as you enjoy, to be compared to a life like this ? " The ant, who by Una 
time had composed herself, replied, with a great deal of temper, and no lesa 
severity : " Indeed, to be a guest at the entertainment of the gods is a veiy great 
honour, if one is invited, but I do not care to be a disagreeable intruder anywhere. 
You talk of the king and the court, and the fine ladies there, with great fami- 
liarity ; but, as I have been getting in my harvest in summer, I have seen a certain 
person, under the town walls, making a hearty meal upon something that ia not 
so proper to be mentioned. As to your frequenting the altars, you are in the 
right to take sanctuary where you are likely to meet with least disturbance ; but 
I have known people before now run to altars, and call it devotion, when ihej 
have been shut out of all good company and had nowhere else to go. You don't 
work for your living, you say : true — therefore when you have played away the 
summer, and winter comes, you have nothing to live upon : and, while yon are 
starving with cold and hunger, I have a good warm house over my head and 
plenty of provisions about me." 



BOOK 1. 77 



THE WATER-FALL. 

Fbom the hemd of a dutow Ttlley that b wholly overehad^ by the growth of trees* 
a large caacade harsti forth with a hurananoe unexpected. First the current 
nuhca down a precipice with headlong impetnocity ; then, dashed from rock to 
rock, and dirided as it roQs akmg by fragments of stone or trunks of trees, it 
assumes a milk-white appearance, and sparkles through the gioom. All is mtricacy ; 
aU b profusion : and the tide, however ample, i^ipears yet more considerable by 
the fantastic growth of roots that hide the limits of its channel. ThuSs, bounding 
down from one descent to another, it no sooner gains the level than it sinks 
beneath the earth and buries aU ito glory at our feet. 

A spectator, privy to the scanty source which frunished out this grand appear- 
ance, stood one day in a musing posture, and began to moralise on its prodigality. 
** Ah, silly stream ! " said he, " why wih thou hasten to exhaust thy source, and 
thus wilfuDy incur the contempt that waits on poverty ? Art thou ignorant that 
thy funds are by no means equal to this expence ? " — " Fear not, my kind adviser," 
replied the generous cascade ; " the gratitude I owe my master, who collected my 
rilU into a stream, induces me to entertain his friends in the best manner I am 
able ; when alone, I act with more economy. 



»t 



THE NURSE AND THE WOLF. 



A xrasB, who was endeavouring to quiet a froward, balding child, among other 
things threatened to throw it out of doors to the wolf, if it did not leave off 
crying. A wolf, who dumced to be prowling near the door just at the time, 
heard the expression, and believing the woman to be in earnest, waited a long 
time about the house in expectation of seeing her words made good. But at last 
the child weaned with its own importunities, fell asleep, and the poor wolf was 
forced to return to the woods empty and snpperless. The fox, meeting him, 
and surprised to see him go home so thin and disconsolate, asked him what the 
matter was, and how he came to speed no better that night ? " Ah ! do not ask 
me," said he ; " I was so siUy as to bdieve what the nurse said, and have been 
disappointed." 



To this Fsble Dr. Cmxan appends the following f^iplication : — ** All the moralists have 
sffced In inirrprst thb Fsble as a cantioo to us never to trust a woman. What reaaons 
they could bsve for giving so rough and nnoourtly a precept, is not easy to be imagined ; 
for. however fickle and nnrtable tome women mav be, it is well known there are innume- 
rable ochen who have a greater regard for trutn in what they assert or promise than 
awn men. There b not niom in to ihort a compass as can be bestowed in thb plsce to 
expceai s due concern for the honour of the ladies, nor to shew bow much one b dbposed 
10 vindicate them : and though there b nothing bad which can be said of them, but may, 
with enuAl juAice, be averred of the other sex, yet one would not Tentore to give them 
so ah«o4ute a precaution as the old mythologbu bare affixed to thb Fsble, but only to 
adviw them to consider well and throughly of the matter before they Umi any man 
living." Our own impresnon of the author'* mcmniug b stmpW thb; — that little regard 
should be paid to piumises or thrcau which are in themselves of an improbable nature. 
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THE BLACK AND RED LOBSTERS. 

" Mr friend, ill-fated Spikey is no more ! *' 
A pensive lobster sighed on Norway's coast. 

And mourning for his friend it seemed he wore. 
For he was black as good King Henry's ghost* 

Sorrow sat heavy on that lobster's soul ; 

And, though I cannot say he tuned his sheil. 
His anguish thus gained speech, which on the whole. 

His purpose answered possibly as well. 

" I grieve that Spikey's dead, nor is this all. 
For of my friend defunct, alas ! 'tis said. 

His colour he deserted in his fall. 

Abandoning the black, and dying red. 

" I little thought that one I loved so well 
Would prove a recreant in his parting breath, 

Nor dreamed insulting enemies would tell 
That he could basely change in life or death. 

" But former lobsters, history tells, were found. 
Proud of their coat in youth's bright day, who wheu 

Temptations, dangers, woes, came thickening round. 
Could meanly change it, as if only men. 

" What if 'tis true as some reports have spread. 
That horrid warmth to torture him begun. 

That fearful heat assailed both claw and head. 
Worse than the noontide glow of summer's sun. 

" Still I had hoped a lobster, firm and true. 

Had held himself superior to a prawn. 
And fixed to countenance no varying hue. 

Died a black-bright example to his spawn. 

" For me, if mighty callipers should clasp, 
And bear me to the hottest liquid track, 

Faithful to honour, with my latest gasp, 
I'd perish as I Uved, — sublimely black. 

" I, in the fiercest storm that ever raved. 
When thunder's roar has other fish unnerved. 

My colour, lose what else I might, I saved. 
And never from it pitifully swerved. 
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" Whatever dumce it may be mine to know 

(And I may into awfol peril rash), 
It never ahall be laid by friend or foe. 

That iffiominiooaly 'twas mine to bloah." 

He tpoke, that aD the people of the main 
Should know him thus determined waa hit wish. 

Nor pitied, while indulged this lofty strain. 
The weakness of another sheDy fish. 

Bot having most magnanimously bawled 

In accents fit for the heroic lyre, 
A fisherman secured him as he sprawled. 

And dropped him in a kettle on the fire. 

And oh ! when this calamity tnvdved* 
That resolution, whidi could never bend* 

In boiling water instantly dissolved. 
And he himself turned scarlet as his friend. 

MOSAL. 

Thus men on others' foibles who declaim, 
And look on neighbours with disdainful e3res. 

Prove in like drcumstanoes just the same. 
And grow unconsciously what they despise. 

And women too, whose scorn no sister spares. 
Frailty pursuing with relentless hate. 

Find themselves overtaken unawares. 
And wake to share and merit the same £ite. 



THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME. 



Tis from our wants and infirmities that almost all the connections of society 
take their rise. 

A blind man, being stopped in a bad piece of road, meets with a lame man 
and entreats him to guide him through the difficulty he had got into. " How can 
I do that.'* replied the lame man, " since I am scarcely Me to drag m3rself along ? 
But. as vou appear to be very strong, if you will carry me, we wiD seek our 
fortunes together. It will then be my interest to warn you of anything that may 
obftruct your way : your feet shall be my feet, and my eyes yours." — " With aD 
my heart," returned the blind man ; " let us render each other our mutual 
services." So taking his kme companioQ on his back, they, by means of their 
union travelled on with safety and pleasure. 



_ 
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THE HORSE AND THE STAG. 



Thb 8tag, by his thaq) horns, gamed the asoendancy of the hone, tnd drove 
him clear out of the pastmre where they used to feed together. So the latter 
craved the assistance of man, and, in order to receive the benefit of it, aufferad 
him to put a bridle into his mouth, and a saddle upon his back. By this prooeed« 
ing he entirely defeated his enemy; but was much disappointed, when* mptm 
returning thanks and desiring to be dismissed, he received this answer : *' I 
never knew before how useful a drudge you were : but now I have found what jroa 
are good for, you may depend on it I will keep you within tether." 

The foregoing Fable was intended to caution us against consenting to anything thai 
might prejudice public liberty, but it may also serve to keep us upon our guard in the 
urpsenration of that which is private. This is the use and interpretation given of it by 
Horace, the best poet, and one of the most polite philosopheis of his age. After re citiag 
the Fable, he applies it thus : ** lliis is the case of him, who, dreading poverty, pans 
with that invaluable jewel, liberty ; like a wretch as he is, he will be subject to a fyiaai 
of some kind and be a slate for ever, because his avaricious spirit knew not how to W 
contented with the moderate competency which he might nave posse ised indepeDdcit 
of all the world.*' 



THE SPARROWS. 

An old church, in the chinks of which the sparrows had built innumerable 
was repaired. As it stood in its new lustre, the sparrows reComed to kiok far 
their old dwellings ; but they found them aD bricked up. " Of what earthly uae,** 
cried they, can so large a building now be ? Come, let us leave the usekaa heap 
of stones to its fiite ! " 



THE LYNX AND THE MOLE. 

('snia the covert of a thick wood, at the foot of a tree, as a lynx lay wheftiaf 
his* teeth, and waiting for his prey ; he espied a mole half buried under a hillock 
of her own raising. " Alas ! poor creature." said the lynx, " how much I pity 
thee ! Surely Jupiter has been very unkind, to debar thee from the light of the 
day which rejoices the whole creation. Thou art certainly not above half alive : 
and it would be doing thee a service, to put an end to so inanimate a being.*'— 
" I thank you for your kindness," replied the mole, '* but I think I have foil aa 
much vivacity as my state and circumstances require. For the rest. I am 
well contented with the faculties Jupiter has allotted me. who, I am sure 
l> our direction in distributing his gifts with propriety. I have not, *tia true, 

piercing eyes ; but I ha\-e ears which answer all my purposes fully as well. Hark ! 
for example. I am wnmrd by a noise which I hear bchimlyou.to fly from 
Si sa>'ing he sunk into the earth ; while a javelin from the arm of a 
pierced the quirk -sighted lynx tu the heart. 
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THE BOAR AND THE ASS. 

A UTTtA tcoondrel of an aat hmppening to meet with a boar, had a mind to be 
arch upoo him. " And ao, brother," laid he, " your humble aervant," The 
boar, aomewhat nettled at hb familiaritT, briatled np to him and told him he was 
Mirpnted to hear him otter 8o impudent an ontnith, and was just going to shew 
his noble resentment, by giving him a rip in the flank ; but, wisely stifling his 
passioQ, he contented himself with only saying : " Go you sorry beast. I could be 
amply and easily rerenged on you, but I do not care to foul my tusks with the 
blood of so base a creature." 



THE LION AND THE FOUR BULLS. 

Foca buDs, that had entered into a strict friendship, kept always near each 
other and fed together. The hon often saw them, and as often had a mind to 
make one of them his prey ; but. though he could easily have subdued any of them 
•inj^y. yet he was afraid to attack the whole alliance, knowing they would have 
been too hard for him, and therefore he contented himself for the present with 
keeping at a distance. At last, perceiving no attempt was to be made upon them 
as long as this combination held, he took o cca sion, by whispers and hints to fo- 
ment jealousies and nu€ divisions among them. This stratagem succeeded so 
well, that the bulb grew cold and reserved towards one another, whkAk soon after 
ripened into downright hatred and aversion, and at last ended in a total aep»- 
mtion. The lion had now obtained his end ; and, imposeiUe as it was to hut 
them while they were united, he found no difficulty, now they were parted, to 
Mrizc and devour every bull of them, oi>e after another. 

The moral of thti Fsblr b fo well known and allowed, that to go about to enlighten it« 
««>ul4l \k hoMiDir a candle to the nin. ^ A kingdom divided against itself cannot stand,'* 
uodiKputrd a maiiro an it is wa^ howerer, thought neceanry to be urged to the 
aitnitiiin (>f mankind bt the bent man that ever Hved. Since, thereforef friendships 
■od alliance* are of Mich importance to our well-being and happiness, we cannot be too 
often cautioned not to let them be broken by talc-beueis and whiq»caren» or any other 
o*utfi«aoce of our enemies. 



THE SNIPE SHOOTER. 

As a sportsman ranged the fields with his gpui, attended by an experienced old 
spaniel, he happened to firing a snipe, and almost at the aame instant, a covey 
of partridf^es. Surprised at the accident, and divided in hb aim, he let fly too 
indeterminately, and by thb means misaed them ^i. "Ah! my good master," said 
the spaniel. '* you shook! never have two aima at once. Had you not been dazzled 
and seduced by the hixurioua hope of partridge, yoo would most probably have 
aecurcd your snipe." 
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THE ASS AND THE RACE-HORSE. 

An ass undertook to run a race with the horse. The result was as miglit 
been expected, and the ass got kughed at. " I now see what was the 
with me" said the donkey ; " I ran a thorn into my foot some months ago, 
it still pains me.'* 

THE BLIND HERCULES. 

A MAN, endow'd with giant might. 
Found, when by Fate deprived of sight, 
HiB foe he never more could beat, 
But still came off with a defeat. 

The wags at will his rage provoke ; 
Dare him to fight, and shun his stroke. 
Spreads he his arms ? They duck beneath, 
And laugh to see the blow of death. 
Batter the stones, and hurl them high. 
Directed still with aim awry. 
Thus, from the dread, he grew the jest 
Of those his power should have repress'd. 

At length, kind Heaven relief supplies. 
And clears the mist that dimm'd his eyes. 
Our Hercules his sight regains. 
And peace with sight at once obtains. 
Those, in his blindness most unjust. 
Now to his generous mercy trust ; 
To brave his wrath would cost them dear ; 
The hour he saw renew'd their fear. 



THE HARE'S EARS. 

An elk having accidentaUy gored a hon, the monarch was so ezasperatcd, tksi be 
sent forth an edict, commanding aD homed beasts on pain of death, to drpert kia 
dominions. A hare observing the shadow of his ears, was much alarmed at Uior 
long and lofty appearance ; and running to one of her friends, acquainted him tlMt 
she was resolved to quit the country : " For should I happen,'* said she, ** bow. 
ever undesignedly, to give offence to my superiors, my ears may be nrMisliid ts 
come within the hom-act." Her friend smiled at her apprehensioiia, and 
how it was possible that cars could be mistaken for horns ? " Had I no 
ears than an ostridi," replied the hare, " I would not trust them m the hamk of 
an informer : for truth and innocence are arguments of little force, i^inHt te 
Wipe of power and malice in conjunction." 



li 



THE OLD MAN AND DEATH. 

A FHEBLB old man, quite epent with canying a burthen of Glicks. wliich, with 
Diuch labour, he had gathered in a neighbouring wood, calJed upon Death to 
release him from the fatigues he endured. Death, hearing the invocation, was 
immediately ftt bis elbow, and asked him what be wanted. Frightened and 
trembling at the unexpected appearance : " O good air ! " eaid he, " ray burthen 
had like to have slipped from me, and being unable to recover it myself, I only 
implored your assistance to replace it on my shoulders." 



THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 



A CERTAIN man had two children, a son and a daughter. The boy healthful 
and handsome enough, the girl not quite so well. They were both very young, 
and happened one day to be playing near the looking-glass, which stood on the 
mother's toilet. The boy, pleased with the novelty of the thing, viewed himself 
for some time, and in a wanton, roguish manner, took notice to the girl how 
handsome he was. She resented it. and could not hear the insolent manner in 
which he did it ; for she understood it, and how could she do otherwise, as 
mt«nded for a direct affront to her. She, therefore, ran immediately to her father. 
and, with a great deal of aggravation, complained of her brother, particularly for 
having acted so effeminate a part as to look in a glass, and meddle wilh things 
which belong to women only. The father, embracing them both with much 
tenderness and affection, told them, that he should like to have them both look 
b the glass every day, "To the intent that you," said he to the boy. " if you 
think that face of yours handsome, may not disgrace and spoil it by an ugly 
temper and foul behaviour; and you," speaking lo the girl, "that you 
may make up for the defects of your person, if there be any, by the 
your manners, and the ugreeablcnesa of your conversation." 

Tliis Fable, nolwithstandin); the scene of il is laid at the >eiy beginning and e 
of life, utters a docirine worthy the atlention of every stage and decree ihereof, from the 
child lu the otil roan. Let each of us take a glass, and view himself considerately. He 
(hat is vain and self-con ceiled, will End besulies in every feature, and bis whole shape 
will be without fault. Lut It be sn ; yet, if he would be complete, he must take care 
that the inward luiin does not detract from and disgrace the outward ; that the depravity 
of his minneis docs not spoil his face, nor the wilfulness of his tichaviour distort his 
limbs J or, which is the same tiling, make his whole person odious and deteslable in the 
eye* of beholden. Isanv one modest in this respect, and deficient of himself? Or has 
w indeed blemishes and imperfections, which may depreciate him in the sight of 
mankind P Let him strive » improve the faculties of the mind, where, perhaps, nature has 
not cnmped hiro, and to excel m the beauties of a good temper and an agreeable con- 
renalioa,the cliaims of which are so much more lasting and unalterably endearing than 
llinw of the other sort They who are beautiful in peivin have this peculiar advantage, 
lliai,wtlh a moderate regurd to complaisance and good manners, thej bespeak everyone's 
ojiimon in their favour. But then, be the outside of a man ever so rough and uneoiilh. 
il his acquired accomplishment!! are but sweet and engaging, hn.» easily do we overlooli 
■he re«t, ttud value him. like an oriental jewel, not bj a glitlering outside, which is 
fotnrain to baser stones, bat by his intrinsic worth, his bright imagination, bin clear re ~ 
ud the Uansparenl sincerity uf hi* honest heart. 
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PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED. 

I 8HALL not ask Jean Jacques Roosaeau * 

If birds oon&bulate or no ; 

Tis clear that tbey were always able 

To hold discourse* — at least, in F^ble ; 

And even the diild. who knows no better 

Then to interpret by the letter 

A story of a cock and baU» 

Must have a most uncommon skull. 

It chanc'd. then, on a winter's day. 
But warm and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds conceiving a design 
To forestal sweet Saint Valentine, 
In many an orchard, copse, and grove. 
Assembled on afiairs of love. 
And, with much twitter and much chatter. 
Began to agitate the matter. 
At length a buU-finch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most. 
Entreated, opening wide his beak. 
A moment's liberty to speak ; 
And, silence publicly enjoin'd. 
Briefly deliver'd thus hb mind. 

" My friends ! be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 
I fear we shall have winter yet." 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control. 
With golden wings and satin poll. 
A last year's bird, who ne*er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied. 

" Methinks the gentleman." quoth she. 
" Opposite in the apple-tree. 
By his good-wiU, would keep us single 
Tin yonder heav'n and earth »hall mingle ; 
Or. which u likelier to beful. 
Till death exterminate us all. 
I marr\' without more ado : 



My dear Dick Redcap, what say you ? " 

Dick heard, and tweedling. ogling, bridling. 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling. 
Attested, glad, his approbntion 
Of an immediate conjugation. 

* It WM one oC the whimtica] «pcmUtAoot of thii pbikMopker. tkst all PaUea 
•scnbe reasoa aad ipecdi to animals thould be withheld froai cklldmi. as ' 
Tehielcs of dareptioa. Bat what ehiUI vts ever deceived by Ibca. or cao be. 
cvkleace of ais 
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Tbdr sentiiDents 8o well ezpress'd. 
Mightily influenced the rest. 
All pair'd ind each pair baik a nest. 

Bat though the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast. 
And destiny, that sometunes bears 
An aspect stem on man's affiurs. 
Not altogether smiled on theirs. 
The wind, of late breathed gently forth. 
Now shifted east and east-by-north ; 
Bare trees and shrubs but iU, you know. 
Could shelter them from rain or snow. 
Stepping into their nests, they paddkd ; 
Themselves were diiU'd, their eggs were addled ; 
Soon every £iUher-bird and mother. 
Grew quarrelsome, and peck'd each other, 
Pteted without the least regret,— 
Except that they had ever met : 
And learned in future to be wiser 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 



Misses ! the tale that I rdate. 

This lesson seems to carry — 
Choose, not alone a proper mate. 

But proper time to marry. 

THK MUSHROOM AND THE ACORN. 

Am acorn fell from the top of an old, venerable oak, full on the head of a 
mushroom that unhappUy sprung up beneath it. Wounded by the blow, the 
mushroom compbined of the incivility. " Impertinent upstart," replied the acorn, 
" why didst thou, with familiar boldness, approach so near to thy superiors ? ShaD 
the wretched offspnng of a dunghill, presume to raise its head on a spot ennobled 
by my ancestcirs for so many generations ? '* — " I do not mean," returned the mush- 
room. *' to dispute the honour of thy birth, or to put my own in competition with it. 
On the contrary, I must acknowledge that I hardly know whence I sprung. But 
sure it it merit, and not mere ancestry, that obtains the regard of thoee whoee 
approbation is truly valuable. I have little, perhaps, to boast, but surely thou, who 
hast thus insulted me, canst have no pretence to boast any. I please the palates 
of mankind, and give a poignant flavour to their most elegant entertainments ; 
whilst thou, with all the pride of thy ancestry, art fit only to fatten hogs. 

We mdttpL. m% the Moral of this Fsble, the folkming pasBSf^ from the Saga of Frithiofr, 
s Swedish Form. 

** Poor b the pride a father's bonoun lend : — 
In the bow thine, unlesi thine arm can bend ? — 
Can the dead's buried gbrics pioit thee f — 
Ob iti own wstcs the stream must reach the tea.** 
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THE EAGLE, THE CAT, AND THE SOW. 

An eagle had built her nest on the top branches of an old oak , a wild oat 
inhabited a hole in the middle, and in the hollow part at the bottom was a wnm 
with a whole litter of pigs. A hi^py neighbourhood, which might long bAvc 
continued so, had it not been for the wicked insinuations of the dfaiigning cat. 
For. first of all, up she crept to the eagle : " Good neighbour," said she, *' we 
shall be all undone ; that filthy sow yonder does nothing but lie rooting at the 
foot of the tree, and, as I suspect, intends to grub it up, that she may the mote 
cosily come at our young ones. For my part, I will take care of my own 
concerns, you may do as you please, but I will watch her motions, though I ataj 
at home this month for it." When she had said this, which could not flafl of 
putting the eagle into a great fright, down she went and made a visit to the sow 
at the bottom ; when putting on a sorrowful face : " I hope," said she, " yoa do 
nut intend to go abroad to-day ? " — Wliy not ? " said the sow. " Nay replied 
the other, " you may do as you please ; but I overheard the eagle tell her young 
ones, that she would treat them with a pig the first time she saw yon go out, and 
I am not sure but she may take up a kitten in the mean time, so, good morrow 
to you ; you will excuse me, I must go and take care of the little folks at home/' 
Away she went accordingly ; and by contriving to steal out softly at night far 
her prey, and to stand watching and peeping all day at her hole, as if under great 
concern, she made such an impression upon the eagle and sow, that neither ol 
them dared to venture abroad for fear of the other. The consequence of which 
wa». that themselves and their young ones, in a little time, were aD starved and 
made prizes by the treacherous cat and her kittens. 



Tbi< uliev^B us the ill coDsequences which may attend the giving ear to a _ ^ ^^, 
(louble-toD^fd neiiHibour. The mischiefs occaaiioned by such credulity aie iBnoaaal 
rnble, and too notorious not to he olMcrred oeryithere. Many sociable,* well 

fiunilipi have been kqvt in perpetual discord and avriMon bv one of these wi 

U'tw ifus. Whoever, therefore, would thorouKhl v acquit himsel^of the imputatioo of 
a (»ad Dfi^hfiour, should guard himself both againnt receiving ill-tmpressions ftnm bcaimy, 
and utteriug his opinion of others to iuquutitive husy-bodiem who, in case of ■^■">b |^ 
can magnify a gnat to the sixe of a camel, and swell a molehill into a mountain. 



THE MAN AND HIS GOOSE. 

A ciaTAiN man had a goose, that laid him a golden egg every day ; but 
cuntcnted with this, which rather increased than abated his avarice, he wna 
ri'Mjlvcd to kill the goose and cut her open, so that he might come at the 
inexhaustible treasure which he Ifiuicied she had within her. He did so, and to hia 
creat sorrow and disappointment found nothing. 



TIhi*** who arr of >uch cmving, impatient tcrapcn, that they cannot live contented . 
f'Ttunr has blessed them with a constant ana continued sufliciencT, dorrre lo 
dipri«ed e%en of what they ha%e. And ihi<i has been the caw with many ambicioas 
t itwuius men, who bv esKaying to grow rich at once, have mifsed what the}' -' — 
ani Ijst what they bad before. 
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THE SPECTACLES. 

How itnuigely all mankind differ in their opiniona ! and how atrongly each ia 
attached to his own ! 

Jupiter one daj, enjoying himsdf orer a bowl of nectar, and in a merry humour, 
determined to nuke mankind a present. Momos was i^ipomted to convey it to 
them : who, mounted on a rapid car, was presently on earth. " Come hither," 
said he. " ye happy mortals ; great Jupiter has opened for your benefit his aD- 
gracious hands. It is true, he made you somewhat short-sighted, but to remedy 
that inoonrenienoe, behold how he has fiivoured 3rou." So sa3ring, he unloosed his 
portmanteau, when an infinite number of spectacles tumbled out, and were 
picked up by the crowd with aD the eagerness imaginable. There were enough for 
all ; erery man had his pair : but it was soon found that these spectacles did not 
represent objects to all mankind alike ; for one pair was purple, another blue ; one 
was white, and another black : some of the glasses were red, some green, and 
some 3rdlow. In short, they were of aD manner of colours* and every shade of 
colour. However, notwithstanding this diversity, every man was diarmed with 
hn own, as believing it the truest, and enjoyed in opinion all the satisfaction of 
reahty. 



THE SNAKE AND THE HEDGE-HOG. 

It is by no means prudent to join interests with such as have it in their power to 
impose upon us their own conditions. 

By the entreaties of a hedge-hog, half starved with cold, a snake vras onoe per- 
suaded to receive him into her cell. He had no sooner entered than his prickles 
began to be very uneasy to his oompanioQ ; upon which, the snake desired he 
would provide himself another lodging, as she found upon trial the apartment was 
not huge enough to accommodate both. " Nay," said the hedge-hog, " let them 
that are uneasy in their situatioQ exchange it ; for my part, I am very wdl ooo- 
Icnted where I am : as you are not, you are welcome to remove whenever you 
think proper.'* 



THE PARTIAL JUDGE. 

A FAajiia went to a neighbouring lawyer, and expressed great concern for an 
accident which he said had just happened. " One of your oxen," he went on, 
" has been gored by an unlucky bull of mine, and I should be glad to know how 
I am Id make you reparation." — " Thou art a very honest feOow," replied the 
lawyer. " and wih not think it unreasonable that I expect one of thy oxen m 
return." — " It b no more than justice," quoth the farmer, " to be sure; but 
what did I say ? I mistake, it is your bull that has killed one of my oxen.* • - 
" Indeed ! " said the lawyer, " that alters the case : I must enquire into the 
affair ; and if — " — '^ And iff " said the fiurmer ; " the business 1 find would have 
been cooduded without an if, had you been as ready to do justice to others as to 
exact it from them." 
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THR BEES AND THE SILK-WORMS. 

Onk day the bees soared up as high an Olympu?, and prostrating theniMdvea at 
the foot of Jove's awful throne, sued for his protection in return for ttie rare 
they took of him in his infancy, when the>' fed him with honey upon Meant Ida. 
Jove was pleased to grant tliem the precedence of all other insects. Mincnra, 
who presides over the li1>eral arts, represented to him that there was 
species, that would dispute the glory of profitable inventions with the 
Jupiter desired to know their name. " The silk-worms/' replied she. Thereupon 
the father of the gods gave orders to Mercury to bring the deputies of that littk 
state before him. on the wings of the gentle Zephyrs, that he might bemr tlie 
pleading on both sides. 

The ambassadress from the republic of the bees opened the caoae ; harangued 
on the sweetness of their honey, which is the nectar of mankind, iti 
usefulness, and the art with which it is composed ; she then expatiated cm 
the wisdom of their laws, and the polity of their republic. " No other winged 
creatures whatsoever," continued the orator, " can boost of the like honour, and 
it WBB a recompense for our having succoured in a cave the father of the gods. 
Moreover, we are brave in war, and give undeniable testimonies of it whenever 
our queen summons us to the field of battle. With what assurance can these aflk- 
worms, these vile contemptible insects, dispute the point of honour with at? 
They can only crawl, whilst we can take a glorious flight and soar on golden 
wings up to the stars." 

The advocate for the silk- worms replied : " We are, it is true, but little i 
neither do we pretend to have such martial courage, or auch wise kwi na 
antagonists ; but then, each individual member of our state u a miracle of nntore, 
and consumes his very vitals for the public good. Without laws, we liTe m 
|)eace ; no civil wars infest our nation, to which the bees, on e\-ery revolation, 
are for ever subject. We can, like Proteus, shift our forms. Though we we 
but little, we have eleven curious ringlets that are intermixed with all the varietj 
of livelv colours which strike the eve in the most beautiful flowers. M or eowei. 
we Kpin that silk which contributes to clothe the richest monarchs ; nay more, to 
(Ict'k tlie temples of the gods. Our manufacture, which is so fine and lasting, b 
much more %*aluable than their honey, which is so subject to decay. To condode. 
wo transform ourselves into l>caiis. such as have a grateful savour, aa hnve 
always motion, and «ome »>i'zns of life. Aftrr these wondrous transformatiaQab 
wo lN»:ome butterflies at once, whose wings are jNiinted with the gayest coloiira. 
Tlion are our forms in no re»i>ect inferior to tlie bees ; then can wc take aa bold a 
fli;;ht towards Heaven as they. Now. () father of the gods, having heard the 
arguments on both sides, be thou our judirt*." 

Jupiter, though at a loss to doridi- the controviTsy, dechired at last that the 
Uh> should retain their am-ioiit privilcgt*. as they o»uld pli*ad their title to it froai 
time immemorial : ** How is it |KisMbU* fur me," said he, " to degrade them ? No, 
I am too highly indebted to them for their former services to put any indignilT 
u|Min them now. But yet it is my opinion, that mankind has greater nhlij^afwai 
to the silk-worms than to the brcs.*' 
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THK MIMIC AM) THE ( OUNTRYMAN. 

Mbn often jodg« wronc from eome foolish prejudice ; and whilst they persist in 
the defence of theb mirtsket, sre tomedmes brought to shame by inoontestible 
erideooe. 

A certain wealthy patrician, intending to treat the Roman people with some 
theatrical entertainments, published a reward to any one who could furnish out a 
new or uncommon diversion. Excited by emulation, the artists assembled from 
aD parts ; among whom, a mimic, weU known for his ardi wit, gave out that he 
had a kind of entertainment that had never yet been produced upon any stage. 

This report being spread about, brought the whole city together. The theatre 
Cftuld hardhr contain the number of spectators. And when the artist appeared 
alone upon the stage, without any apparatus, without any prompter or assistant, 
curiosity and suspense kept the spectators in profound silence. 

On a sudden, the performer thrust down his head into his bosom, and 
mimicked the squeaking of a young pig so naturally, that the audience insisted 
upon it he had one under his doak, and ordered him to be searched ; whidi 
being done, and nothing appearing, they loaded the man with encomiums, and 
honoured him with the mo?t extravagant applause. 

A country fellow, observing what passed : " Faith,'* said he, " I can do this 
better than he : " and immediately gave out that he would perform the same mudi 
better the next day. Accordingly, greater crowds assembled: preposiessed, 
however, in fisvour of the first artist, they sat prepared to laugh at the down, 
rather than to judge fairly of his p e rf ormance. 

They both came out upon the stage. The mimic gr unt ed awmy first, was 
recei ve d with vast sppkuse and the loudest acclamations. Then the countryman, 
pretending that he concealed a little pig under his clothes, which in htt he did, 
pinched the ear of the animal, tiU he made him squeak. The people ezdaimed 
aloud that the first performer had imitated the pig much more naturaDy, and would 
have hissed the countryman off the stage : but he produced the real pig from his 
bosom, and convincing them by a visible proof of their ridicukms error : " See, 
gentlemen.** said he, " wkai prettf tart ofjwiign yom are ! " 



THE CRICKET AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

" I Assrai you," faid the cricket to the nightingale, " that my singing does 
not bck admirers."—" Pray name them,** said the nightingale. "The indus- 
trious reapers.*' replied the cricket, " are very fond of Ustening to me ; and you 
cannot denv that they form the most usefiod body of men in the whole 
community I "— " In the hitter remark I agree with you,** said the nightingale ; 
'* but you must nevertheless not pride yourself upon their opinion. Honest 
people, whoae thoughts are occupied solely by their daily labour, cannot be 
posM*««ed of very kco^ perception. Think nothing of your singing, therefore, 
until the careless shepherd, who himsdf plays so sweetly on his flute, listens to 
you with silent rapture." 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

A CROW, ready to die with thirst, flew with joy to a pitcher, which he hdidd at 
some distance. When he came, he found water in it, indeed, bat so near the bot- 
tom, that with all his stooping and straining, he was not able to reach it : he then 
endeavom^ to overturn the pitcher, that at last he might be able to get a litde 
of it ; but his strength was not sufficient for this. At last, seeing some pebbles 
lie near the place, he cast them one by one into the pitcher ; and thus, by degrees, 
raised the water up to the brim, and satisfied his thirst. 



THE SICK KITE. 

A KTTB had been sick a long time, and finding there was no hopes of recover y , 
begged of his mother to go to all the churches and religious houses in the coun- 
try, to try what prayers and promises would effect in his behalf. The old kite 
replied : *' Indeed, dear son, I would willingly undertake anything to save your 
life, but I have great reason to despair of doing you any service in the way you 
propose : for with what face can I ask an3rthing of the gods, in favour of one 
whose whole life has been a continual scene of rapine and injustice, and who has 
not scrupled, upon occasion, to rob the very altars themselves ? " 

This Fable almost unavoidably draws the attention to that very serious and important 
point, the consideration of a death-bed repentance : and to expose the absurdity of 
relying upon such a weak foundation, we need only ask Uie same question with the 
kite in tne Fable : how can he that has offended the ffods all his life-time, by doing 
acts of dishonour and injustice, expect that they should be pleased with him at last; 
for no other reason but because he fears he shall not be able to offend them any longer, 
when, in truth, such a repentance can signify nothing but a confirmation of his 
former impudence and folly, for surely no stupidity can exceed that of the man who 
expects a future judirment, and yet can bear to commit any piece of injustice, with 
a sense and delibeirate knowledp^ of the fact. 

i 



Many things which cannot be effected by strength, or by vulgar enterprise, may jet 
be brought about by some new and untried means. A man of sagaci^ and penetration 
upon encountering a difficulty or two, does not immediately despair: but if ne cannot 
succeed one way, employs his wit and ingenuity another ; and, to avoid or set over an 
imp^iment, makes no scruple of stepping out of the paths of his forefathers, ^oe 
our happiness, next to me regulation of our minds, depends altogether upon our 
having and enjoying the conveniences of life, why should we stand upon ceremony 
about the methods of obtaining them, or pav any deference to antiquity upon that 
score? If almost every age had not exerted itself in some improvements of its 
own, we should want a thousand arts, or at least many degrees of perfection in eveij | 
art, which at present we are in possesion of. The invention of anything which is 
more commodious for the mind or body than what they had before, ought to be 
embraced readily, and the projector of it distinguished with suitable encouragement. 
Such as the use of the compass, for example, from which mankind reaps so much 
benefit and advantage, and which was not xnown to former ages. When we follow 
the steps of those who have gone before us in the old beaten track of life, how do we 
differ from horses in a team, which are linked to each other by a chain or harness, and 
move on in a dull, heavy pace, to the tune of their leader's bells ? But the man who 
enriches the present fund of Imowledge with some new invention or useful improvement, 
like a happy adventurer at sea, discovers, as it were, an unknown land, and imports an 
additional trade into his own country. 



1l 
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THE WOLF AND THE DOa 



Tbe Xorntui cQoditimi of life, with fivedom, b better than the most exalted station under 
restraint. JEwop and Phcdms, who had both felt the hitteneas of slareiy, though the 
latirr had the find fortune to have the mfldest prince that ever reigned for hit master, 
eaanot forbear taking every opportunity to express their abhorrence of senritude, and 
their pajwon for liberty. Ind«cd» a state of slavoy, with whatever seeming grandeur and 
happiness it may be attended, is so precarious a thing, that he who can endure it 
patiently, must want sense, honour, cour^^, and almost eveiy virtue. 



THE DRAGON AND THE TWO FOXES. 

A DRAOON Mt brooding over an immense treasure in a deep cave. He never slept 
by night or day, in order to secure it. Two foxes, artful sycophants and rogues 
by profession, inainiiated themselves into his (mvour by their fulsome flatteries. 



A LBAK, hungry, half-stwed wolf, fidl in one moon-shiny night with a joQy, 
plump. weO-fed mastiff, and after the first compliments were passed, the wdf 
accosted him : " You look extremely we& ; *' said he, " I think I never saw a 
more graceful, comely personage ; but how comes it about, I beseech you, that 
you should live so mudi better than I ? I may say, without vanity, that I venture 
fifty times more than you do, and yet I am almost ready to perish with hunger." 
The dog answered very bluntly : *' Why you may live as weU as I, if 3rou wiD do 
the same services for it." The wolf pricked up his ears at the proposal, and [^; 
requested to be informed what he must do to earn such plentiful meals. " Very 
little," answered the dog. " only to guard the house at night, and keep it from 
thieves and beggars." — " With all my heart," rejoined the wolf, " for at present 
I have hut a sorry time of it ; and, I think, to change my hard lodging in the 
woods, where I endure rain, frost and snow, for a warm roof over my head and 
plenty of food, wiD be no bad bargain." — " TVne/' said the dog, " therefore yon 
have nothing more to do than to follow me." 

As they were jogging along together, the wdf spied a circle, worn round his 
friend's neck, and, being almost as curious as some of a higher species, he could 
not forbear asking what it meant. " Pooh ! nothing," said the dog, " or at 
most a mere trifle." — " Nay, but pray," urged the wdf, " inform me." — " Why, 
then." said the dog. *' perhaps it is the coQar to which my diain is &stened ; for I 
am sometimes tied up in the day-time, because I am a little fierce, and might bite 
people, and am only let loose at night. But this is done with design to make me 
sleep in the day, more than anything else, that I may watch the better in the night- 
time. As soon as the twili^t appears, I am turned loose, and may go where I 
please. Then my master brings me plates of bones from the tabic with his 
own hands ; and whatever scraps are left by the family, foil to my share : for 3rou 
must know I am a fovourite with everybody. 80, seeing how you are to live, 
come along : why, what b the matter with yon ? " — " I beg your pardon," replied 
the wdf, " but you may keep your happiness to yourself. I am resolved to have 
no share in your dinners. Half a meal with liberty, is, in my estimation, worth a 
fall one without it." 
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Kx»^-.*j» ::wik'.*: but they who arc the mort courteoua and obligini; 

' , , . .»^v..t sincere, llicv made thrir addresses to him with the 

.. r .J ivMHVt : thev admired all his idle fancies, submitted to all 

, „»>, 1 v: *.Jii;:hoil iu their sleeves at the credulous gull, for bclierin? 

. .^.^. Vt leiiirth he one dav fell aslei*p between his treacherou* 

—v^. ^iMHir concerted their measures Ixifore-hand, they straniHed 

.x\i x*<*>*i^»n of his treasure. Tlie plunder was agreed to be divided : 

^^^^^ ..v.:it. »nd one not easy to be adjusted: for two viUains ajpnee in 

V jV ivijK'trat ion of their crimes. 

* J * V - 'v im to preach : "Of what service/* said he, " will all this mono- 

^ 1,*. .'i ^ r» I 

^ ' II \\iTt't had been a much more ap-eeable booty; we cannot make 

•Vm' pistoles ; thev arc too hard of digestion. Mankind are mere 

w . > ,^«f on such imai^iiar\* riches. lA»t not us be such silly thoughtless 

^^ *• thfv tirv." Tlie other pretended that these reflections had made a 

. ,..ux'**ii»n on him, and assured him that he would be contented for the 

. .f h» U**d " phil(>soj)hic lite, and, like Bias, carry all he had about him. 

%* .»» Mvnied readv to abandon their ill-gotten treasure; but both lav in 

s,)«k^di'. and tore each other to pieces. One of them, as he was expiring, said 

» ihr other, who was as mortally wounded as himself: " What would you have 

i . rf* «ith all that gold } *' — " The very same as you proposed to have done with 

»t. ■ irplieil the other. 

\ Irnveller being informed of their quarrel, told them they were fools. •' And 
^, HIT the whole race of mankind," said one of the foxes. " You can feed apon 

Ij no more than we. and yet you murder one another for the sake of it. We 
Ki\es ^vere wise eiioui^h. at least till now. to lo«)k on money as a useless thing. 
lliAt which you have intrcMluci-d amonij^t you as a amvenience. is your misfortune. 
\o\i |wrt with a substantial good, only to pursue an empty shadow." 

TIIK SATYR AM) TIIK TK.WKLLKR. 

Wic sh(»jld imntcMliiitcIy decline all commerce with a person wefindtobeadouble- 
diiJer. 

A |N>or man, tnivellini; in the depth of winter, thnuigh a drear)* forest, — ni> inn 
to receive him. nn human creature to Ix'friend or etmifort him, — was in danger uf 
hein:; starved to death. At lua^i, htiwcver, he came tn the cave of a satyr, where 
he entreated leave to re>t awhik-. and shelter himself from the inclemency* of 
the wrather. 'Ilie satyr very civilly complied with hiK rec|uest. Tlie man hntl no 
HMMier entered. th:in ht* Im'^ui to blow his finger*. His host, suqirised at the 
ptivelty of the iuiiim. wii> curinu- to know the mranini: of it. '* I do it." said the 
tnivilKr. •• til w;irni mv fni/en joint!*, which an* Ix-numbed with eold." Prescntlr 
a terwiird-*, the »at\r h:ivin{; pn pared a mess i>f hot gruel to n*fn'sh his guest, the 
Mian fiiiirid it nin>Niry tn blow his {Mittuge tcNt. " What." enquin*d the satyr, 
•• i"i M»t \i»ur irrufl hut enough r " — Yes," replied thf traveller, "too hi>t : and 
I blow it to nuike it eo«jler." — *' Do you mi? " (pioth the sat\T. " then get oat vi 
my cave as fast us ynu can ; for I di'sire to have no cummmiicatioa with a 
^urv that blow* hot and cold with the same breath.*' 
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THK TULIP AND THE VIOLET. 

Glial on a time, a tulip gay, 
Attifed in rich and fine array. 
Addressed, with insdenoe and pride, 
A Tiolet which grew heside : 

" Poor simple weed, of humble birth. 
Creeping and crouching on the earth. 
What insolence that thou should'st dare 
Approach the queen of this parterre. 
Obaerve my stem, erect and tall : 
How odious it must be to crawl ! 
My splendid crown of dazzling hue, 
1 see is much admired by you ; 
Well may you mourn your dreadful lot. 
Despised, neglected, and forgot ; 
Whfle I, the garden's darling pride, 
Am more admired than all beside ! 
Do take a friend's advice and grow 
W^ith harmless weeds, remote from show — 
The daisy and the mignonette. 
And others of the meaner set." 

" Poor thing ! " the violet replied, 
*• I envy not thy foolish pride ; 
Contented with my humble sphere, 
1 covet not a beauty here ; 
Much less yourself, though raised on high. 
With petals dipped in golden dye. 
The storm, that spares my form to wound, 
Thv boasted charms will scatter round ; 
Or, should the blast thy beauty spare. 
And gardener John, with honest care. 
Protect thee from such fatal harm. 
More than thyself, vain flower, I charm. 
The sweets which from mv breath exhale. 
Perfume the zephyr's balmy gale ; 
And taste, neglecting thee, so fine. 
Does honour at mv humble shrine. 
Thy scent, in truth, disgusts much more 
Than all thy beauty charm'd before." 

So she of plain but honest face. 
Adorned with intellectual grace. 
Gains more respect, is far more blest. 
Than some of lovelier form possessed. 
Who, like the tuUp, vain and &ir. 
Their beauty make their chiefiest care. 
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THE HAWK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A NioHTiNOALB, Bitting alone among the shady branches of an oak, ■nng with m 
melodious and shrill a pipe, that she made the woods echo again, and mronaed a 
hungry hawk, at a little distance off, who was watching for his prey : he bad no 
sooner discovered the little musician, but making a stoop at the place, he aeixed 
her with his crooked talons, and bade her prepare for death. " Ah ! " said she. 
" for mercy's sake, do not a thing so barbarous and so unbecoming 3roiirBdf ; 
consider, I never did yon any wrong, and am but a small morsel for such a 
Htomach as yours ; rather attack some larger fowl, which may bring yoa mare 
credit and a better meal, and let me go." — " Ay," said the hawk, " penraade ne 
if you can; I have not met with an3rthing till I canght you; and now yoa 
would have me let you go, in hopes of something better, would you ? Plraj who 
would be the fool then ? " 



They who neglect the opportunity of reaping a small advantage in hopes to obtain a 
better, are far from acting on a reasonable and well-adrised foundation. The figure el 
Time is always drawn with a single lock of hair hanging over his forehead, and the back 
part of his head bald, to put us in mind that we diould be sure to lay hold of aa 
occasion, when presented to us, lest afterwards we repent of our omissioo and Mlj, and 
would rccorer it when too late. It is a very weak reason, too, for our refusal of an ofller ef 
kindncm, that we do it because we desire or deserve a better; for it is time enough ta 
relinquish the small affair when the great one comes, if, indeed, it erer comes. Ami 
Rupposinf^ it should not, how can we forgive ourselves for letting anything slip thiovgli 
our hands, by vainly gaping after something we never could obtain. 



THE LION AND THE GNAT. 

" AvAUNT ! thou paltry, contemptible insect ! " said a proud lion one day to a 
gnat, that was frisking about in the air near his den. The gnat, enraged at this 
unprovoked insult, vowed revenge, and immediately darted into the lion's ctf. 
After having sufficiently teazed him in that quarter, she quitted her station and 
retired under his belly, and from thence made her last and most formidable attack 
in his nostrils, where, stinging him almost to madness, the lion at last fell down, 
utterly spent with rage, vexation, and pain. The gnat, having thus abundantly 
g^tificd her resentment, flew off in great exultation ; but in the heedless tmia> 
ports of her success, not sufficiently attending to her own security, ahe fonad 
herself unexpectedly entangled in the web of a spider, who, rushing out instantly 
upon her, put an end to her triumph and her life. 

Thi<i Fable instnicii us never to suffer success so far to transport us, as to throw m off 
our guard against a leverw of fortune. 



THE CREAKING WHEEL. 



The coachman, hearing one of the wheels of his coach creak, was surprised ; b«l 
more especiaUy when he perceived that it was the worst wheel of the whole set. 
and which he thought had but little pretence to take sndi a liberty. Bat, uptm 
hit dc ing the reason why it did so, the whed replied *' that it waa natanl lor 
1 laboured imder any aflKctioQ or infirmity to complain." 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK, 

fox, though in genera] more inclined to roguery than wit, had once a strong 
ation to plaj the wag with a neighbouring stork. He accordingly invited 
1 afiiendly way to dinner. ■' Neighbour," said he, "you must take your 
with me to day. I've had a. spice of luck lately, and the pottage shall be 
Btter for it." The stork assented, and went at the appointed time ; but when 
inner came upon the table, the stork found it consisted entirely of different 
B, served up in broad shallow dishes, so that she could only dip in the end of 
liU, but could not possibly satisfy her hunger. The foi lapped it np very 
y, and, every now and then addressing himself to the guest, desired to know 
ihe liked tb^ entertainment, hoped that everything was seasoned to her mind, 
rotested he was very sorry to see her eat so sparingly. The stork, perceiving 
ras played upon, took no notice of it, but pretended to like every dish 
nety; and, at parting, pressed the fox so earnestly to return her visit, that 
iild not in civility refuse. 

t day arrived, and he repaired to his appointment : " My dear stork,"' said 
I entering, "I've brought an excellent appetite, and I perceive, firom the 

of your kitchen, that you have a sumptuous dinner." But, to his great 
Bcation, when dinner appeared, he found it composed of minced goose, 
1 np in long narrow-necked glasses ; so that he was only tantahied with the 
of what it was irapossible for him to taste. The stork thrust in her long 
id helped herself very plentifully ; then, turning to Renard, who was eagerly 
5 the outside of a jar where some sauce had been spilled ; " I am very glad," 
he, smiling, "that you seem to have so good an appetite; I hope you will 
as hearty a dinner at my table, as I did the other day at yours." Renard 
down his head and looked very much displeased : " Nay, nay," stud the 

" don't pretend to be out of humour about the' matter ; they that caimot 
> jcit, ahould never make one." 



INDUSTRY AND SLOTH, 

many live in the world as useless as if they had never been born 1 They 
through life like a bird through the air. and leave no track behind them : 
the prime of their days in ddiberating what they shall do ; and bring them 
eriod without coming to any determination. 

indolent young man, being asked why he lay in bed so long, jocosely and 
Bsly answered : " Every morning of my life 1 am hearing causes. As soon 
w&ke I have two fine girls, — their names are Industry and Sloth, — close at my 
ide, pressing their diflcrent suits. One entreats me to get up, the other 
■till : and then they alternately give me various reasons why i should rise 
'hy I should not. As it is the duty of an impartial judge to hear all that 
le Mid on either side, this detains me so long, that before the pleadings 
rer it is time to go to dinner." 



\ 
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THE PHCENIX. 

After the lapse of several centuries, the phcenix thought fit to let himself be sea 
once again. He appeared, and all the beasts and birds gathered around him. 
They gaped and stared in stupid astonishment, and at length burst oat in a 
transport of praise. 

Presently, however, the best and most sociable turned away their hcea, full of 
compassion, and said with a sigh : " The unhappy phoenix ! '* It was his hard fate 
to possess neither consort nor friends ; for there never exists but one of the 
species. 



THE COURT OF DEATH. 

Death, the king of terrors, was determined to choose a prime minister; and his 
pale courtiers, the ghastly train of diseases, were all summoned to attend, when 
each preferred his claim to the honour of this illustrious office. Fever urged the 
numbers he destroyed ; cold Palsy set forth his pretensions by shaking aU his 
limbs; and Dropsy by his swelled, unwieldy carcase. Gout hobbled np, and 
alleged his great power in racking every joint ; and Asthma's inability to speak, 
was a strong, though silent argument in favour of his claim. Stone and ChoGc 
pleaded their violence ; Plague, his rapid progress in destruction ; Consomption, 
though slow, insisted that he was sure. In the midst of this contention, the 
court was disturbed with the noise of music, dancing, feasting and revelry ; when 
immediately a lady entered, with a bold and wanton air, and a flushed and jovial 
countenance. She was attended, on one hand, by a troop of cooks and bacchanals, 
and on the other by a train of wanton youths and damsels, who danced half 
naked to the softest musical instruments ; her name was Intemperance. She 
waved her hand and thus addressed the crowd of diseases : " Give way, ye 
sickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my superior merits in the service 
of this great monarch. Am I not your parent, the author of your being ? Do 
ye not derive your power of shortening human life almost wholly from me ? Who^ 
then, so fit as myself for this important office ? " The grisly monarch grinned a 
smile of approbation, placed her at his right hand, and she immediately became 
his prime favourite and principal minister. 



THE TRUMPETER. 

A TRUMPETER in R Certain army happened to be taken prisoner. He was ordered 
for immediate execution, but pleaded, in excuse for himself, that it was unjust a 
person should suffer death, who, far from intending to do mischief, did not even 
wear an offensive weapon. " So much the rather," replied one of the enemy* 
" shalt thou die ; since, without any design of fighting thyself, thou excitest otfaera 
to the bloody business ; for he that is the abettor of a bad action, is at least equally 
guilty with him that commits it." 



THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 

Ji boy playing in the fields, chanced to be stung by a nettle, and eamc 
a his father. He told him, be hud been hurt by that nsiaty weed several 
efore ; that he was always afraid of it ; and that now he did but jiut 
i as lightly as posaiblc, when he waa so severely atnng. " Child," said 
3ur touching it bo gently and timorously is the very reason of its bortiag 
I. nettle mny be handled safely, if you do it with courage and resolution ; 
eize it boldly, and gripe it fast, be assured it will never sting you ; and 
I meet with many sorts of persons, as well as things in t!ie world, that 
a be treated in the very same manner," 



THE KING-FISHEa AND THE SPARROW. 

(ing-fisher was wtting in a shady spot upon the banks of a river, she 
ddenly surprised by the fluttering of a sparrow that had eloped from 
[hbonring town to visit her. Whenthefirsteomplimeats were over ; " How 
ossible," said the sparrow, " that a bird so finely adorned can think of 
ig all her days in the very depth of retirement 1 The golden plumage of 
ireast, the shining azure of your pinions, were never given you to be 
ed, but to attract the wonder of beholders. Why. then, should you 
leavour to know the world, and be at the same time, both known and 
d yourself t" — "You are very complaisant at least," replied the king-fisher, 
include that my being admired would be the consequence of my being known. 
has sometimes been my lot, in the lonesome vallics that I frequent, to hear 
nplainta of beauty that has been neglected, and of worth that has been 
d. Possibly it does not always happen that even superior escellence is 
to excite admiration or to obttdn encouragement. I have learned, besides, 
bnjld my happiness upon the opinion of others, so much aa upon self-con- 
and the approbation of my own heart. Remember, I am a king-fisher : 
voods and atreams are my delight, and so long as they are free from winds 
mpeata, believe me, I am perfectly content with my situation. Why, there- 
bould I court the noise and bustle of the world, which I find so little 
ble to my native disposition ? It may be the joy of a sparrow to indulge his 
ty, and display his eloquence. I, for my part, love silence, privacy and 
iplation ; and think that every one should consult the native bias of his 
:, before he chooses tlie way of life in which he expects to meet with 



THE MONKEY. 



many are there in the world, who, by their artful cringes, volubility of 
I and modish sirs, without a grain of Knse or good manners, pa«s for fine 



ardi old monkey being dead, his ghost descended into the gloomy habitation 




, 
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of Pluto, and there petitioned to be allowed to return amongst the living. Hie 
god consented to send him back, provided he would be content with the body of 
an ass. that he might no more play lua antic, wanton and nnlncky tricks. But, 
at the same time, he played such pranks and was so diverting, that the generiny 
inexorable deity could not forbear smiling and granting him his free ch<»oe to 
assume what state he pleased. He begged leave to take the form of a panxiC: 
" In which," said he, " I shall at least retain some feunt resemblance of manlnmt^ 
whom I have copied for so many years. When a monkey, I acted like them ; and, 
as a parrot, I shall talk like them, and share in their most polite conversations." 

Scarcely was the monkey's soul introduced to its new tenement, than an old 
chattering gossip bought him. He was her heart's delight ; she bestowed a fine 
cage upon him. He fared deliciously, and conversed all day long with the old 
doater, whose discourse was not more rational than his. To his new hcdity of 
deafening all the neighbours, he added some small tincture of his old propensities. 
He waved his head with affectation, made a crackling with his biQ, expanded 
his wings a hundred ways, and played such pranks with his daws, as bore a netr 
resemblance to his former antic postures. The old woman would peer every 
moment through her spectacles to admire him. She was much concerned tbit 
she was deaf, and lost, by that means, the beauty of some of Poll's expressions, 
whom she looked upon as a perfect wit. The parrot thus fondled, grew obstre- 
perous, impertinent and foolish. He fluttered about so much in his cage, and 
drank wine with his old mistress to such excess, that he soon died. 

Again his ghost appeared before the throne of Pluto. To make him silent, tiie 
god, this time, doomed him to animate a fish ; but he played his old farce over 
again before the king of the shades, and princes seldom reject the petitions of 
sycophants who flatter them. Pluto gave him permission, therefore, to become a 
man ; but as he was ashamed to let him enter the body of one that was discreet 
and virtuous, he joined him to a noisy and impertinent speech-maker, a notorious 
liar, an eternal braggart, who would laugh at and banter everybody, and intemqit 
the best and most agreeable conversation. Mercury, who discovered him under 
this metamorphosis, said to him one day with a smile : " So so, I know that 
thou art nothing but* a compound of monkey and parrot. Take but thy antic 
gestures from thee, and a few words which thou hast got by rote, without in the 
least imderstanding the sense of them, and thou art a mere cypher. Of a 
sprightly monkey and a pretty parrot, nothing can be made but a worthless 
coxcomb." 



THE ANGLER AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

A MA.N, angling in a river, caught a small perch, which, as he was taking it off 
the hook and going to put it into his basket, opened its mouth and began to implore 
his pity, begging that he would throw it into the river again. Upon the man's 
demanding what reason he had to expect such a favour : " Why," said the fish, 
" because, at present, I am but young and little, and, consequently, not so well 
worth your having as I shall be if you take me some time hence, when I am 
grown larger." — " That may be," replied the man, " but I am not one of those 
fools who quit a certainty in expectation of an uncertainty." 
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THE CAT AND THE TWO SPARROWS. 

A CAT lived in the greatest friendship with a young; sparrow, and no wonder, 
Mnce they were vi the same age, and had from their hirth occapied the same 
apartmeaL Hie hird often provoked his companion by pecking her with his beak, 
which she reCamed only by fondling him with her paws. The cat alwa3rs spared 
her friend, never chastising him save in jest ; and even then, she was very scm- 
palous not to make use of her talons. Tlie sparrow, less circumspect, dealt heavy 
blows with his beak ; but Puss, like a sage and discreet individual, made allowances 
for these familiarities ; for one should never seriously give way to anger among 
As they had been intimate from their earliest youth, the force of habit 
peace between them, and their frolics never had an angry ending. At 
length a sparrow, residing in their immediate vicinity, came to visit them, and 
soon the inseparable companion of petulant Dick and of aage Puss. The two 
shortly fell oat, and Puss took part in the quarrel. " This stranger ! " she 
eKclaimed, " is behaving mighty prettily, to insult my friend. Is the sparrow of 
another, to be the death of our's ? No ! by all that is feline ! '* and joining in the 
oonbat, she seized and devoured the intruder. '* RcaUy ! '* exclsiroed miss Puss, 
** there b a most exquisite and delicate flavour about these sparrows ! " This 
profboad reflection occurred to her often afterwards, till, no longer able to restrain 
her ^ipctite, she fell upon and made a meal of her friend. 



THE MON AND THE MOUSE. 

A UON. fiunt with heat and weary with hunting, lay dovm to take his repose 
under the spreading boughs of a shady oak. It happened that, while he slept, 
a ooupany vi scrambling mice ran over his back and waked him. Upon which, 
starting op, he clapped his paw upon one of them, and was just going to pot it to 
death, when the Uttle supplicant implored his mercy in a very moving manner, 
begging him not to stain his noble chsracter with the blood of so despicable and 
smaD a beast. The lion, considering the matter, thought proper to do as he 
was desired, and immediately released his little trembling prisoner. Not long 
afker, traversing the forest in pursuit of his prey, he ran into the toils of the 
banters ; when, not being able to disengage himself, he set up a hideous and lood 
raar. The mouse, hearing the voice and knowing it to be the lion's, immediatdy 
repaired to the place, and bade him fear nothing, for that he was hb friend ; then 
straightway fell to work, and with hb little sharp teeth, gnawing asunder the 
knots and fastenings of the toib. set the ro3ral brute at liberty. 



Thb Fable impresses upon ui that there is no person in the worid so little, but even 
the irvate«t mar. KMne time or other, stand in need of hit assiitance ; and eonsequcntly, 
that it it frood to use clemency where there ii room for it, towards thoce m-ho £ul 
within our power. A irenerosity of thin kind looks very innreful whenever it b 
cserted, if there were nothioK else in it : but a« the lowest people in life may, upon 
cceasMm, have it in their power either to serve or hurt us, it becomes oor doty, la 
pi "lot of comnoa iatarat, to behave with good nature and lenity towards all with 
whom wt have to do. 
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THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 

Thb lion mcDtioncd in the preceding Fable, touched with the grateful prooedure of 
the mouse, and resolving not to be outdone in generosity by any wild beiiC 
whatsoever, desired his little deliverer to name his own terms, as he might depend 
upon his complying with any proposal he should make. The monae, fired with 
ambition at this gracious offer, did not so much consider what was proper for him 
to ask, as what was in the power of his prince to grant, and so pretamptncxialy 
demanded his daughter, the young lioness, in marriage. The lion consented ; but 
when he would have given the royal virgin into his possession, she, like a giddy 
thing as she was, not minding how she walked, by chance set her paw npoa her 
bridegroom, who was coming to meet her, and crushed him to pieces. 



The want or posRession of a good judgment, often makes the prince a poor 
and the poor ptiiloaopher completely easy. 'The first and chief degrse of judgnieiit ■ 
to know one's belf ; to be able to make a tolerable estimate of onrs own ci^Nieity. so 
as not to speak or undertake anything which may either injure or make ns ridieiiloii& 



THE TUBEROSE AND THE SUN-FLOWER. 

A TL'BRaosB in a Iww- window, on the north aide of a stately villa, addreaeed a 
sun -flower which grew on a slope that was contiguous to the hoose. •• Prty 
neii^hbour," said he. •* to what purpose do you pay all this devotion to that fictitioas 
deitv of vours, the sun ? Whv are vou still distorting your body, and casting op 
your eyes to that gliring luminary ? What superstition induces you to think that 
wc flowers exist oulv throu;?h his influence ? Both vou and I are surely indebted 
to the hut-bed. and to the diligence of the gardener, for our production and aappoft. 
For my jwrt, I shall reserve my homage, together with my sweeU. for thai 
benevolent mas^ter who is continually watering and refreshing me : nor do I 
ever to si*e the face of that Kun you fo vainly idolize, while I can enjoy the 
phadcof this niagniflccnt saloon/*— " Truce with thy blasphemies." replied tkt 
^un-flower ; " why dost thou revile that glorious being who dispenses life and Tigow, 
not only to us, but to every part of the creation ? Without this, alas ! how 
iiufli'ctual were the »kill and vigilance of thy boasted master, either to rapport tky 
tender frame, or even to preserve his own I But this must ever be the ease witk 
sueh contracted uiider^tandings ; suffieienl, indeed, to point out our mora 
iiniiiediate bcntfaetor?, but disregarding the original source from wki^ ol 
iMTiiefiecnce proceeds. " 



IIKKC ri-KS AM) Tllh CARTKK. 

As a rloimi^h fellow was driving hi* eart aloni; a deep miry lane, the wnccl rtvck 
s'l fajit ill the rUy that the horses could not <lraw them out. Upon this he prayed 
lui>lily to Hercules to cunie and help him. Herrule*. l(M)king down from a dood. 
\h'\ hiui nut lie there like an idle nt«»i*ul as he wii.**. but get up and whip hia 
stoutly, and clap his shoulder to the wheel ; adding, that this waa the only 
fur him to obtain hb assistance. 
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THE MILLER, HIS 80N, AND THE ASS. 

At Athens, when a busy fair 
Attracted half the country there. 
An honest miller, like the rest. 
With rage of gadding was possest ; 
Besides, he wished to torn a penny, 
HaTing of donkies one too many. 
He and his son, a hopeful lad. 
In weeds of holiday were clad. 
As then the Attic peasants wore *em ; 
They gently drove their ass before 'em ; 
And social chatting, side by vide. 
They walked, for neither chose to ride. 

Between the town and their abode. ] 

Some damsels passed them on the road. | 

Greeks of each sex, a prating tribe. 
On all occasions lov'd to gibe. 
" Look there ! " exclaimed the tittering lasses, 
*' D've see that trio rate of asses ? 
Friends, do you hke. in all this heat. 
To use those hoofs vou call vour feet. 
When both, or surely one at least. 
Might ride that sturdy, long-eared beast ! " 

Vex*d that the girls an ass should count him. 
The man now bade his youngster mount him. 
When scarce a mile was gone, they met j 

Of codgers grave a solemn set. 
This new position moves their bOe ; 
Thus they the passive youth revile : 
" Is't not enough to rouse one's rage. 
To see no honour paid to age ! 
Can yon stout lad that beast bestride. 
Nor let his ancient father ride } 
Must grey -beards walk ? — Unfeeling down. 
For shame, you graceless boy, get down ! '* | 

Dippleas'd such causeless blame to meet. 
The senior takes the young man's seat. 
But other tongues proclaim, ere long. 
Our good man's plans, as usual, wrong. 

'* See how on foot that stripling trudges. 
This diurl the least indulgence grudges. 
Expire with toil he'd see him rather — 
He cannot be the poor child's father ! '* 

" Tis hard to please the world. 1 find." 
The fsther cries, " bov, mount behind.'* 



_J 



Ned under double preoure atnining. 

Id hie harsh lingo vcotB hia 'plaining. 

Whilst more attendants on the fair. 

Gaze at the asa and lackless fait. 

And utter warm diBspprohatiou, 

In still iiiore loud vociferation 

" Does it not much, cries one, " amaze ye. 

To iee two heavy louts so Ihiv 

Never, since first I ua'd tiiis road, did 

See poor beast so sadly loaded ! 
To carry him they're much more able. 
Such cruelty is lamentable 

Well," Eaid the man, " my son and I 
To please will this last method try." 
The tender critic's aid he bege, 
To tie the [litied donkey's legs ; 
Then by a pole across their shoulderv, 
Ned ridea, diverting all lieholders ! 
They reached the bridge : — now shouts and cries 
Around them thick and threefold rise; 
Such hootings loud, and penla of hughter. 
Precede the group, nnj follow after. 
No one the gBthering crowd can pass. 
Nor further move the carried ass. 
As still the merry rabhle press on. 
The miller cries, " I've gained a lesson ; 
A Tnol) may prove a DEefnl tutor : 
From my own brains I'll act in fdture. 
Learn then, my son, in this rough school. 
Who would jiJrase ail men is a fool — 
A fool alone such efforts tries, 
O Folly ! take this sacrifice. 
For here with nic ihy reign shall close 1 " 
Then o'er the liriilge the ass he throws. 
And. deaf to every pert adviser. 
Goes home, tho' poorer, somewhat wiser. 



This tale Huits men in every station. 
Who work a mill, or nilc a nation. 
If with the stream for ever swimming, 
You strive to gain all hearts by trimming. 
When all your fruitless labour's done. 
You'll scarcely win the praise of one. 
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THE TREE8 AND THE BRAMBLE. 



Tbi Iirmlif » ever amrmuring and diaoontented under the reign of JdiofTah, 
were dciifOM %d harmg a king, like the reat of the natiooa. They oflbned the 
kiagdooi to Gideon, their deliverer — to him and to hia poaterity after him. He 
gCDcrooalf rafiiaed their offer, and reminded them that Jehovah waa their king. 
¥nMQ GideoQ «aa dead, Abimelech, hia aon by a concubine, alew all hia brolhera 
to the number of aeventy, Jotham akme eacaping, who, by the aaaittanre of 
the S h ec hfmite a, made himaelf king. Jotham, to repreaent to them their folly, 
and to ahew them that the moat deaerving are generally the leaat ambitiouf , 
whereaa the worthleaa graap at power with eagerueaa and ezerciae it with 
Inenlfnrci and tyranny, apake to them in the following manner : " Hearken unto 
me, ye men of Shechem, to may God hearken unto you ! The treea, grown weary 
of tlw atafee of freedom and equality in which God had placed them, met together 
to chooee and anoint a king over them, and they said to the olive-tree, ' Reign 
thou over ua.* But the olive-tree aaid unto them, ' Shall I quit my fiOneaa, where* 
with God and man ia honoured, to diaquiet myadf with the carea of government 
and to ruk oftt the trees ? ' And they said unto the 6g-tree, ' Cooie thou 
and reign cmt ui.' But the fig-tree aaid unto them. ' Shall I bid adieu to my 
aweetneaa and my pleasant fruit, to take upon me the painful charge of ro3ralty 
and to be aet over the trees ( ' Then said the treea unto the vine, ' Come thou and 
leign over aa.' But the vine aaid also unto them, ' Shall I leave my wine, whidi 
honoovelh God and eheereth man, to bring upon myadf nothing but trouble and 
amiety, and to become king of the trees ? We are happy in our preaent lot ; 
aeek aome other to reign over you.' Then said all the treea unto the bramble. 
' Goaae thou and reign over us,' And the bramble aaid unto them, ' I will be 
yov king ; come ye all under my shadow and be safe ; obey me and I vriU grant 
yon my protection. But if ye obey me not. out of the bramble ahaU come forth 
a fire, which shall devour even the cedars of Lebanon.' " 



THE GOAT AND THE LION. 

A uoN seeing a goat upon a steep craggy rock, where he could not come at him, 
aaked him what delight he could take to skip fr^om one precipioe to another all day, 
and constantly venture the breaking of his nedc ! " I wonder," aaid he, " you do 
not come down and feed on the plain here, where there ia plenty of good graaa 
and fine sweet herba."— " Why." replied the goat. " 1 cannot but say your opinion 
ia right ; but you look so very hungry and designing that, to teQ yon the truth, I 
do not care to venture my person where you are." 



AdrW. though good in itself^ i^ to be suspected when it is g^vcn by a tricking, self, 
iatereiicd penon. Perhaps we should ukt* very great and unncceaury trouble^ if «e 
were to suspect eveiy miin who may advi*.« u«. This, bowe ver, is ncceMsnr, that when 
we have reason to question sny one, in pinnt of honour and justice, we should not only 
eonaider well, befoie we suffer ourselres to be pcrsusded by him, but eren resolve to have 
anything to do in an affsir where known tieacnerous putin are c on cerned. 
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THE BEGGAR AND HIS DOG. 

A BBooAft and hit dog rat at the gate of a noble oooitier, and were 
make a meal on a bowl of fragments from the kitchen-maid. A poor 
of his lordship's, who had been sharing the singular £iTour of a dbmcr 
steward's table, was struck with the appearance, and stopped a fittle to 
them. The beggar, hungry and voracious as any courtier in C hris tendom, 
i with greediness the choicest morsels and swallowed them himself; the 
was divided into portions for his children. A scrag was thnrst into one 
honest Jack, a crust into another for bashful Tom, aod a Inncheoo of 
wrapt up with care for the little favourite of his hopeful family, fo short, if 
thing was thrown to the dog, it was a bone» so closely picked that it 
afforded a pittance to keep life and soul together. *' How exactly afike^' 
dependant, " is this poor dog's case and mine ! He is watching for a 
a master who cannot spare it ; I for a place from a needy lord, whoae 
haps are greater than my own , and whose relations are mcnre damorooi 
of this beggar's brats. Shrewdly was it said by an ingenioiia writer, m 
(UpendoMt it a beggwr*t dog" 




THE FOX AND THE SWALLOW. 

AaiBTOTLB informs us that the following Fable was spoken by iEaop to tkt 
Samians on a debate upon changing their ministers, who were aecaaod af 
plundering the commonwealth. 

A fox, swimming across a river, happened to be entangled in some weeds Art 
grew near the bank, from which he was unable to extricate himself. As ke kg^ 
thus exposed to the whole swarms of flies, who were galling him and rorkn^ Ui 
blood, a swallow, observing his distress, kindly oflered to drive them away. *" By 
no meanit," said the fox ; "for if these should be chased away, who we abeeiy 
sufficiently gorged, another more hungry swarm would succeed, and I ahoeld ba 
robbed of every remaining drop of blood in my veins." 



THE TWO FROGS. 



Ons sultry lummcr, the lakes and ponds being almost everywhere 
couple of frogs agreed to travel together in search of water. At last t 
a deep well, and sitting upon the brink of it, began to consult whether they 
leap in or not. One of them woff for doing so, urging that there waa pk 
clear ipring water, and no danger of being disturbed. " Well," aaid the 
" all this may be true, and yet I cannot come into vour opinion for my Kle ; 
the water should happen to dry up here too, how should we get out again ? '* 




The moral of thin Fable is clrarly to put ui in mind that we should look „„.^, «« 
Irap, and not undertake any artiun of im|Mirtance, without considering fltst whel At 
errnt of it is bka to pro%'e, and how wr fthall be able to come off upon sr~*^ * 
nroviMM. A ||0(n1 general dues not think it derogatorv to his character to 
beyond the main action, and concert mcaiures fur a safe ietieai,in caaalbcra 
orcaiiion. 
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THK WANTON CALF. 



A CAL9, Ibl of phy and wmntoniiesa, teeing an ox at plough, could not forbear 
inanHiiig him i " What a sorry poor drudge art thou," aaid he. " to bear that 
heavy yoke opoii your neck, and go all day drawing a plough at your tail to tnrm 
up the ground for your matter. But you are a wretched dull tlave, and know no 
better, or you would not do it. See what a happy life 1 lead ; I go jntt where I 
pleote ; tomcCiniet I lie down in the cool thade : tometimet 1 fritk about in 
the open amthine, and. when I please, slake my thint in the clear, tweet b? ook ; 
but you, if you were to perish, have not so much as a little dirty water to refresh you." 
The ox. not at all moved at what he had said, went quietly and calmly on with hit 
work, and m the evening was unyoked and turned loose. Soon after which he 
taw the calf taken out of the field, and delivered into the hands of a prictt, who 
anmediatdy led him to the altar, and prepared to tacrifice him. Hit head waa 
hmg round with fillett of flowers, and the fatal knife was just going to be applied 
to hit throat, when the ox drew near and whitpered him to thit purpoae : ** Behold 
the end of your intolenoe and arrogance ; it wat for thit only you were waSatd to 
live at aD ; and pray now. friend, whose condition it bett. yourt or mine ? *' 



Noliody« but a penon of a cruel, iodinrreet temper, would innult pCDple in distmi ; fur, 
•ft the ptocccdioiTi of F<inune are very irrrffulsr and uncvrtsin, ne ma?, the next turn of 
the «heel, be thrunn down tu their ctinditiun, snd they exalted to ours. We are likewiie 
givoa to undcntand bj thin Fable what the consequence nf nn idle life geoeially is, and, 
mm well satisfied, laborious, diIi|^Dt men are in the end, when they come quietly to 
enjoy the fmiu of their industry; while on the cvmtrary, they who, iy little tricks and 
sharping, or by open violence and nibheiT, live in an expenM%e way, often, in their hearts 
at kuBl, dcspi^ tne poor, honest man, wbu i« contented with the virtuous produce of bis 
kbonr, and patiently nuhmits ti> hii coodition. Hut h«m often \% the poor man comforted 
by seeiuff vflUny led in triumph to tlie altar of justice, while he has many a cheerful 
summers mominir ti> enjiiy ahnmd, and many a long winter^ evening to indulfce hinwelf 
hi at home, b^ a quiet hearth and under an unen>ir«l rmif. hlemngi which often attend a 
Tf hidustiiout man, though the idle and profligate are utter strangen to them. 



THK SORCERKSS. 



NioHT and silence had now given repose to the world, when an old. ill-natured 
torcemt. in order to exorcise her infernal arts, entered into a gloomy wood, 
which trembled at her approach The scene of her horrid incantationt wat 
within the circumference of a large circle, in the centre of which an altar vraa 
ivted. where the hallowed vervain blazed in triangular flames, while the 
■usdiieTous hag pronounced the dreadful wordii, which bound all hell in obedi* 
cnee to her charms. She blew a raging pestilence from her Upo into the 
neighbouring folds ; the innocent cattle died to afford a fit tacrifice to the 
mfemal deitiet. The moon, by powerful tpclls drawn from her orb, entered the 
wood, and legiont of spirits from Huto's realm!» appeared before the altar, to de- 
id her pleasure. " Tell me." said she. '* where I shall find what I have lost, my 
Uttle dog." — " How ! " cried they all. enraged ; " impertinent beldame ! 
Must the order of Nature be inverted, and the repose of ereiy cmtore be 
disturbed, for the take of thy little dog .> " 



THE TWO GOATS. 

LBTAiN love of freedom charscteri/eB the goat, which leadB her, as eoon as 
has finished browsing-, to seek her fortune ; for that purpose she tniveia lo 
jit pastures, remote from the habitations of man. To such a spot, with 
ler road nor path leading to it, but overhung with rugged precipices, do these 
ded gentry repair to exhibit their caprice. No obstruction nor difficulty can 
r the clambering animals from their fiivourite haunts. — But to the point. 
wo goats, both of the feminine gender, quitting a glen from different sides, by 
; imluclty t^hance came to meet. A mountain torrent alone lay between them, the 
bridge over which was a frail plank, so narrow that two weasels could scarcely 
1 passed abreast ; and the rapid, roaring current, and the depth of water beneath. 
Eufiicient to have made more fiery amazons tremble. In spite, however, of 
lany dangers, one of the fair ones set her hoof upon the plank, and the other 
not slow to follow her example. Each advanced towards the other, step for 
, until both slie -adventurers, who were equally arrogant, had gained the 
ri of the bridge, where it was impossible for them to pass, and neither would 
I to the other by retreating. Each had the honour, so. at least, say the 
lorities of the Herald's CoUege of Goatland. of having for anceslors the most 
tritras personages of ancient times. The one claimed to be descended from a 
: of incomparable merit, presented by Polyphemus to Galatea, long before the 
I of Troy ; and the other traced her geneaologj', in a direct hne. from Amal- 
,, celebrated as the foster-mother, or at least the wet-nurse, of Olympian 
1. Supported by euch mighty pretensions, it would have compromised the 
lity of either to retreat, so each endeavoured to assume a becoming attitude 
rgue the matter ; when, as they shifted their position, the plank sprung, and 
1, losing their balance, were instantly immersed in the boiling torrent beneath. 

■■dies of hith birth and antique eitrsction, En^^liah, Scots, Welsh, and Irish, ponder 
I upon ihia Falile ; lest, when you come to cliutn precedence in an mlrtr, you find 
rselves in the predicament of the two ffoaw, and, instead of having your prelentiions 
litted. you be utterly excluded from the eocieCy you seek, for your assumption and 

THE GOOSE. 

I feathers of a goose put the newly-fallen snow to the blash. Proad of this 
[ling gift of Nature, she considered herself intended for a swan, rather than for 
; which she was. Accordingly, separating herself from her companions, she 
m, solitary and majestically, round the pond. She now stretched her neck, 
treacherous ahortijess of which she endeavoured to obviate with all her might. 
m she tried to give it the graceful bend, which designates the beautiful swan, 
bird of Apollo. But in vain, it was too stiff, and, with all her pains, she 
lained a ridiculous goose, without inspiring a single beholder with the least idea 
ler resemblance to a swan. 

]ow many geese are there, withoat wings, who, for similar assumption, become 
;hiDg-«tock> to their neighbours I 
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68 FABLES. 



THE TWO YOUNG LIONS. 

Two young lions had been brought up together in one forest. Their age. stitiii 
and strength were equal. One was taken in the royal toils, by the huntsmi 
belonging to the Caliph ; the other still remained free amongst the craggy mou 
tains. The young captive was carried to court, where he lived in luxury and en 
Every day he had an antelope for dinner, and, when he desired to rest, tiiere n 
a soft bed for him to sleep on. A white eunuch attended him twice a day 
comb his long golden mane. As he was very tame, the king himself would oft 
stroke him. He grew plump and smooth, had a comely aspect, and was magi 
ficently drest ; for he wore a golden collar, and, in his ears, pendants, adorn 
with pearls and jewels. He despised the other lions who were kept in de 
contiguous to his, but not so handsomely furnished, and who were not so 
favourites as himself. His prosperity, indeed, made him vain and haughty, m 
he imagmed himself to be a person of exalted merit, since he met with socb cr 
treatment and so much respect. The court in which he shone gave him i\ tai 
for ambition ; he flattered himself that, had he resided in the forests, he woo 
have been some mighty hero. 

One day, as he was no longer chained, he ran away from court and returni 
to his native country. At the same juncture the king of the lions died, and tl 
states all assembled in order to elect a successor. Amongst the numerous cu 
didates, there appeared one that, in stateliness and courage, fiur excelled the re 
and was, in fact, the other Uon, mentioned at the beginning of this history, id 
^ad never been absent from the forest. Whilst the one had made his fortune 
court, the other had often been forced to exert his courage to satisfy his himga 
he was accustomed to get his daily food through the utmost perils and fiitignef 
he made the very shepherds themselves, as weU as their flocks, his frequent pre 
He was lean, shaggy and frightful : his eyes were blood-shot and, as it were, c 
fire. He was active, nervous, could dimb trees and spring upon his prey* fm 
less of darts or javelins. 

The two old companions proposed to the assembly to decide their pretCDau 
to the crown by single combat ; but an old, wise and experienced lioness, to whoi 
judgment the whole republic paid the utmost deference, advised them, witfaoi 
more ado, to elect him who had studied politics at court. Several were higli] 
disgusted at this motion, saying that she would have them prefer a self-conoeitei 
licentious prince, before a warrior who had distinguished himself by supeiic 
toils, who was inured to dangers and qualified for the most heroic a d ve n t o rei 
The authority of the old lioness, however, prevailed, and the courtier was estili 
lished on the throne. 

At first he indulged himself in all manner of pleasures, delighting in nothiHi 
but pomp and ostentation : he made use of hypocrisy and artifice to conceal tfa 
cruelty of his temper and his love of arbitrary power. His conduct, howera 
soon made him hated, despised, detested. Then the old lioness said : " It is higi 
time now to dethrone him. I knew very well that he was unworthy of bemi 
your sovereign ; but I was willing you should have one that had been qwiled h 
luxury and politics, that you might learn the better how to value another, who, h 



his coxirage ftnd patience, had deserved to rule over you. Now let the two 
Donbatants eoCer the lists." 

Immediately, the tv<o champions were conducted to an enclosed field, and the 
august assembly stood at a distance to see the martial show ; but the spectacle 
was but of short duration. The courtier trembled and dared not look the other 
m the face : he shamefully took to his heels, and strove to hide himself. The 
forester pursued and upbraided him. All the Bpectitors cried out : "Kill him, 
tear him to pieces?" — "No, no," replied his antagonist, "when an enemy Is 
BDch a coward as he, it were cowardice to be afraid of him. I shall give him bis 
Bfe ! he does not deserve death from my hands. I shall know how to reign, 
without giving myself any trouble in keeping him in subjection." To conclude, 
ihe undaunted lion ruled with authority and prudence. The other waa well 
Mlisfied to make his servile court to him, for the purpose of procuring a trivial 
iUDur DOW and then, and spent the remainder of his days in ahumeful indolence 



THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A aoLSMK, formal owl had many years made his habitation in a grove, among 
the ruins of an old montistery, and had pored so often on some mouldy manu- 
scripts, the stupid rehca of a monkish library, that he grew infected with the 
pride and pedantry of ttie place, and, mistaking gravity for wisdom, would sit 
whole days with his eyes half shut, fancying himself profoundly learned. It 
happened, as he sat one evening, half buried in meditation and half asleep, that a 
nightingale, unluckily perching near him, began her melodious lays. He started 
from his reverie, and, with a horrid screech interrupting her song, '" Begone," 
cried he, " thou impertinent minstrel, nor distract with noisy dissonance my 
sublime contemplations. At the same time know, vain songster, that harmony 
consists in tmlh alone, which is gained by laborious study ; and not in languishing 
notes, fit only to soothe the ear of a love-sick maid." — " Conceited pedant," 
returned the nightingale, " whose wisdom hes only in the feathers that muffle thy 
unmeaning face ; music is a natural and rational entertainment, and, though not 
adapted to the eara of an owl, has ever been relished and admired by all wlio are 
possessed of true taste and elegance," 



THE SUN AND THE WIND, 

Pribsus and j^lua had once a dispute which of them could soonest prevail with 
a certain traveller to part with his cloak. ,4^olus began tlie attack with great 
violence. But the man, wrapping his cloak still closer about him, doubled his 
efforts to keep it and went on his way. And now, I'hcebus darted his warm. 
insDuating rays, which, melting the traveller by degrees, at length obliged him 
to throw aside his cloak, that all the rage of JEolm could not compel him to 
mign. "Learn hence," said Phichus to the blustering god, "that soft and 
gentle raeans will often accomplish what force and fury cannot effect." 
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FABLES. 



THE PEAR-TREE AND THE THORN. 

A PBAR-TRBB, iich in racy fruit. 
Had on the highway fixed its root. 
And near it, by a whim of chance, 
A thorn, with many a spiky lance. 
This path unnumbered travellers choee. 
Who caused the pear-tree numerous woes. 
Beneath its cooling shade they 8topp*d ; 
Its foliage, free from hinderance, cropp'd. 
And formed a soft and verdant seat. 
There of its choicest fruits to eat. 
The urchin school-boys too, in sport. 
With stones would break its tendrils short. 
And, with the fruit, some murderous blow 
Would oft bring towering branches low : 
Then, in the months of snow and hail. 
The peasants would its boughs assail. 
And hew at once some giant arm, 
Th' ungrateful pillagers to warm. 

Meanwhile, the stings which Nature gave. 
The thorn from all aggression save ; 
None dare approach her bristly side ; 
From thence dame thorn, with chuckling ]»ide« 
Her own vindictive talent vaunts ; 
And, while the passive pear she taunts. 
Concludes it safer to be feared. 
Than be for usefulness revered. 

Do climes exist where such a creed. 
Such arguments, can converts breed ? 
What credit to its truth is due. 
The sequel offers now to view. 

A traveller once, whose hand the thorn 
Had, with its prickles, rudely torn. 
In wrath exclaim'd : " Accursed fry ! 
Unpitied thou and thine shall die. 
^o perish all who ape thy spite ! " — 
Then felled it with his sword outright. 



Mortals ! if you desire to know 
What temper's best, the tale will shew. 
The good, perhaps, are oft annoyed ; 
But the malicious are destroyed. 



THE ASTROLOGER. 

evening, while itar gazing, an astrologer fell into a well; "Poor wretch," 
hey who saw hiin emerge from his involuntary bath, " how can he pretend 
id what is written in the book of destiny above, when he cannot divine what 
bis feet ? " 

is accident, in itself, ought tJi be a sufficient lesson to mankind against char- 
I, who assert their possession of the means of Revelation. If chance were 
nee, it would no longer be chance or fortune ; but all its pretensions would 
ipable of demonstration, and the will and power of the Supreme would be 
dated. He who made ali things, and nothing without design, has wisely 
aled the future with an impenetrable veil ; and the good sense of mankind 
aught them, that it were the most extravagant folly to attempt to ward 
hat the Divine has declared to be inevitable. And what advantage could 
eap were it otherwise ? In the midst of present delights ; we should be 
sble at the prospect of future evils, and our disgust, under pain and misfor- 
woold make us haters of ourselves and of our kind. It is an error, a crime, 
lieve that God registers publicly in the iace of the skies what has only 
occasionally revealed, for special purposes, and but partiaUvi to his chosen 
lets, merely to exercise the genius of a few dunces who have been taught to 
met an artificial globe, and to give fantastic names to the stars. Tlic 
»es, motives, will, and power of the Infinite are beyond the comprehension of 
It and decipherers of horoscopes ; and all we can say with safety of the 
3b] influence is that the sun lights us every day, produces the seasons, 
jerfecta the work of the husbandman, and that the moon and the stars give 
eir brilliance by night and stud the heavens with beauty and glory, 
it to return to the history of the speculator, who drank more water than he 
ded. Besides the vanity which prompted his lying art, he resembles those 
stake their existence upon chimeras, although neither themselves nor their 
s are ever out of danger. 



THE HERMIT AND THE DEAR. 

apnident friend often does as much mischief by his too great zeal, as the worst 
,y could effect by his malice. 

certain hermit having done a good office to a bear, tlie grateful creature was 
Dsible of his obligation, that he begged to be admitted as the guardian and 
anion of his solitude. The hermit willingly accepted hia ofler and 
icted him to his ceU, where they passed their time together in an amicable 
ler. One very hot day, the hermit having laid him down to sleep, the 
ins bear employed himself in driving away the flics from his patron's face, 
in spite of all his care, one of the flies perpetually returned to the attack, and 
It settled on the hermit's nose. " Now 1 shall have you, most certainly," said 
ear; and, with the best intentions imaginable, gave hint a violent blow on 
iace, which very effectually indeed demolished the fly, but at the same time 
tenibly bruised the &ce of his benefactor. 
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THE SWALLOW AND OTHER BIRDS. 

A SWALLOW, observing a husbandman employed in sowing hemp, called tiie fiti 
birds together, and informed them what the farmer was about. He told the 
that hemp was the material from which the nets, so fatal to the feathered rac 
were composed, and advised them unanimously to join in picking it up, in ord 
to prevent the consequences. The birds, either disbelieving his information, 
neglecting his advice, gave themselves no trouble about the matter. In a fitt 
time the hemp appeared above ground ; the friendly swallow again addressi 
himself to them, told them it was not too late, provided they would immediate 
set about the work, before the seeds had taken too deep root. Bat they st 
rejecting his advice, he forsook their society, repaired for safety to towns ai 
cities, there built his habitation and kept his residence. One day, as he w 
skimming along the streets, he happened to see a large portion of those to 
birds imprisoned in a cage, on the shoulders of a bird-catcher. '' Unha{^ 
wretches," said he, "you now feel the punishment of your former ne^efl 
But those who having no foresight of their own, despise the wholesome admooitic 
of their friends deserve the mischiefs which their own obstinacy or negligenc 
brings upon them." 

THE LION AND THE TIGER. 

Thb lion iind the hare both sleep with their eyes open. While the former was oi 
day reposing thus, before the entrance of his terrible cave, fatigued with tl 
mighty chase, a tiger leaped near him and laughed at the light slumber. " Tl 
fearless lion," he exclaimed ; " sleeps there with open eyes like the timid hare ! 
" Like the timid hare ? " roared the lion, springing up, and seizing the moda 
by the throat. The tiger weltered in his blood, and the appeased victor agd 
lay down to sleep. 

THE COUNTRY MAID AND HER MILK-PAIL. / 

Whbn men suffer their imagination to amuse them with the prospect o^ &lai 
and uncertain improvements of their condition: they frequently sugrtain rei 
losses, by their inattention to those afiiedrs in which they are immediately conccnet 
A country maid was walking very deliberately, with a pail of milk upon hf 
head, when she fell into the following train of reflections : " The money for whic 
I shall sell this milk, will enable me to increase my stock of eggs to thR 
hundred. These eggs, allowing for what may prove addled, and what may I 
destroyed by vermin, will produce at least two hundred and fifty chickens. Tb 
chickens will be fit to carry to market about Christmas, when poultry alwaj 
bears a good price ; so that by May-day I cannot fail of having money enough 1 
purchase a new gown. Green — let me consider, yes, green becomes my con 
plexion best, and green it shall be. In this dress I will go to the fair, ^dm 
all the young fellows will strive to have me for a partner ; but I shall periuf 
refuse every one of them." Transported with the triumphant thoDght» afe 
could not forbear acting with her head what thus passed in her imaginatiao* ffiie 
down came the pail of milk, and with it all her imaginary happinc 



THE OAK AND THE SWINE. 

[.DTTONOUB awine was feeding beneath a lofty oak, npon the fallen fruit. Aa 
« one acorn, he already devoured another with his eye. 
Ungrateful heast ! " at length excliumed the oak ; '" thou nnuriahest thyaelf 
my produce, withont bestowing a single thought of gratitude upon the 

le swiae, interrupting his repast for a moment, grunted for answer : " My 
fol regards should not be wanting, if I were only assured that thou lettest thy 
IS fall on my account." 



THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 

SB finding the akin of s lion, put it on, and going into the woods and 
res, threw all the flocks and herds into terrible consternation. At last, 
ing his owner, he would have frightened him also ; but the good man, seeing 
ing ears stick out, presently knew him, and with a good cudgel made him 
lie thai, notwithstanding his being dressed in a Uon's skin, he was really no 
r than an ass. 

all afleciatian is wrong', and tend), to expose and make a man ridiculous, so the more 
It be is from llie thing ubicU he afleclii to appear, ihe strouser •ill the ridicule be 
I be exdtcs, and the greater the incouveinces into which he will be likely to run. 
Btiajigely ateurd is it fur a timorous person to procure a military pjst, u order to 
himself out of danger, and to fane; a led coat tlie surest protection of cowardice ! 
lere have been those who have purchased a commission to avoid being insulted ; and 
been so nlly as to think courage was interwoven with asnsh, or lied up in acockade. 
iild not be amUg for such gentlemen to consider that it is not in the puner of scarlet 
to alter nalurej and [hat, as it is expected asoldier should shew himselfaman of 
fB and intrepidity upon all proper occasions, ihej may by this means meet the 
ce they intended to avoid, and appear greater asses than they need hare done. 
rrer, it is not in point of fortitude only that people are liable lo expose themselves, 
IBmiBg a cbaracicr to which ihcy are nut equal ; but he who puts on a show of 
n^, of religion, of a superior capacity in any respect, or in short, of any virtue or 
') which be has no claim, is, and will always be found la be, " an ass in a 
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THK PELICAN. 



lira cannot do too much for well-bred children ; but when a weak-minded 
■ draws the blood from his heart for a degenerate son, then love bucomes 
ess. 

pions pelican, seeing his young ones languishing, tore open his breast with 
tarp beak and revived them with his blood. " I am surprised at your 
mesa," said an eagle to him, " and pity your blindness. See How many 
lew cuckoos you have hatched with your young ones ! " 
TOS even as ha said ; the frigid cuckoo had deposited his eggs in the pelican's 
" Was it wise to purchaae the lives of such worthless creatures so dearly ? " 
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THE KING ALPHONSO. 

Alphonso, who reined over the shores of the Tagus. and who wu 
" The wise/' not because he was prudent but because he was learned , was 
cially celebrated as an astronomer. He was better acquainted with the Hi 
than with his kingdom, and forsook his council for the sun or the moon. One 
evening, returning to his observatory surrounded by his courtieri, he leid : " My 
friends, at last I ha%% reason to hope that, with my new instruments I ahall to- 
night see men in the moon." — " Your majesty will doubtless behold them." they 
answered, " and is likely to witness objecu still more extraordinary and more woitiby 
of your attention." During this conversation, a poor mendicant* with hat ia 
hand, humbly begged a few farthings : the monarch, deaf to his petitioo and taLing 
no notice of him pursued his way. The suppliant followed the king, alwAya holding 
out his hand, always renewing his importunate entreaty : bnt, with aptnmed cycfi, 
Alphonso kept repeating in one strain : " I shall look on the men ia the mooa." 
At length the beggar seized him by his royal mantle and gravely aeid to Urn : 
" It is not of the skies, but of the realm in which we are that God has made jcm 
the sovereign. Look at your feet ; there you will behold men, and 
bread." 




I YOUNG BACCHUS AND THE FAUN. 

I Onb day young Bacchus, then pupil to Silenus, was cuhiTtting the Mvm in • 
i grotto, the solemn silence of which was only interrupted by the monnnn of 
gentle stream and by the melody of warbling birds. The saa's br^ffat 
could never penetrate its gloomy shades. The yoong oApri^g of 
in order to study the language of the gods, sat himself down ia m 
at the foot of an old oak, to whose prolific trunk thousands, in the goldeo 
owed their existence. Nay, the very oracles of old had been dditered from 9U 
and Time had not been so presumptuous as to cut it down with his sharp 
! Behind this hallowed tree, a young faun had concealed htmadf. who 

attention to the verses which the young g6d repeated, and took notice to 

by a scornful smile, of every little fault his pupil made. Every now and then the 

Naiades and the wood-nymphs wonld likewise smile. The critie was 

facetious and wanton : his head was crowned with vine-leaves and ivy ; his 

wrre adorned with grapes. Prom his left shoulder to hb right aide, 

earland of ivy- berries in the manner of a scarf, and yoong Bsodms waa 

to »ce these leaves devoted to his god-head. The faon was drest, ftosa the 

upwards, in the frightful shaggy skin of a yoang Kuneas, which he 

the forest. In his hand he bore a knotty shcphcrd'a crook. His laB 

played as it were upon his back : but as Bacchus could no longer bear the 

«if the ludariuui rritic. who was always ready to censure any exprtsaion that la 

deemed in the least incorrect or inelepint. he said to him in a hasty. 

tone : " How dare»t thou muke thei^e saucv remarks on the son of Jove? ** 

faun, without the least discomposure replied : " How dare the son of Jon* %e 

guilty of such blunders .>*' 
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THE PARTRIDGE AND THE COCKS. 

A •foatniAif having taken a partridge, plucked tomf r/ the fcathen out of ita 
•od turned it into a little yard where h« kept game ockt. The cocka for 
made the poor bird lead a tad life, continually pecking and driving it away 
ilB food, lliia treatment was taken the more unkindly, because offered to a 
and the partridge codd not but conclude them the moat inhospitable, 
avi people be had ever met with. But at last, observing how frequently they 
and fought with each other, he comforted himself with thu reflection ; — 
it waa no wcmder they were cruel to him, since there waa so much bickering 
■aimoaity amongst themselves. 



THE HUNTED BEAVKR. 

b b Mid that the beaver (a creature which lives chiefly in the water) has a certain 
•boot him which is good in physic, and that, upon this account* he ia often 
down and killed. Once upon a time, as one of these creatorea waa hard 
by the doga and knew not how to escape, recollecting the reason of hia 
thua persecuted, he. with great resolution and presence of mind, bit off the 
which his hunters wanted, and throwing it towards them, by these meana 
with hit life. 




However it may be am<m|r beaiti there are few human crea tores hunted but it is for 
dhiag bcsidet either their Itvet, or the pleasure of hunting them. The InqutsitiuBf 
ind eed most of the European nations in former timet, would hardly have been sa 
against the Jews if they nad not bad tomethtng which their peneci*ton cttcemcd 
f valaable than dwir tools; which* whenever that wtaiebut ah»tinate people oould 
pRvnQ with ihemselYet to part with, there was an end of the chase for that tune. Indeed* 
*^ " Hie Is pursued and in daoKer, whoever values it should give up every thinir but his 
ID pceserre iL And when a discarded mintslar is penccuttd for having dasMgad 
moowcalth, let him but throw down some of the fruits of hit iatqnity ta the 
and one may engage for his coming off, in other rctpedi, with a whole tun. 




THE MON AND THE FROG. 



Tns Son, bearing an odd kind of hoUow voice, and seeing nobody, started iq> : 
bm fistcned again, and perceiving the voice to continue, trembled and qnakcd for 
At kst, seeing a frog crawl out of the lake, and finding that the noise be 
iraa nothing but the croaking of that little crealore, he went up to 
iC and partly out of anger, partly contempt, tpomed it to pieoea with hia foot. 




Tbit Fable Is a pretty ima^re of the rain fears and empty tenors with which our weak, 
' — idad natnie » so apt to be alarmed and disoacted. If we bear ever to dight a - 
wbieb we are not able to account for immediately, nay, often before we give o«iw I 
lima le ssntidfr about it, we a^ struck with fear, and labour under a most unmanly, 
enable trepidation : more especially if the aUrm happens when we art akme and 
in te dark. iVse notiont are ingrafted in our mtndt very early, and therefore it It the 
■■• diHrall, when we are grown up and ashamed of them, to root them ont af ear 
ae. Bottinarder to do it, it is well worth ohsenring that the most learned. lBfsttioes» 
caadid wriien. in all ages, have ridiculed and eiplMied the belief of taea pbintoma. 
be wedar aart af mankind are apt to be terrified with ; intimatinf that r*bHns 
epfaiilMni^ fotriai, fbosts, etc. were invented by knaves le ftigbtsn foab with. 
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THE SWAIN AND THE HORSE. 

I 

1 1 TwAB at a merry country fair, 

Deck'd by his master's hand with care, 

A cunning wight, (who gathered wealth 

By cheating, artifice and stealth ;) 

A horse, most sightly to behold, 

With pomp brought forward to be sold ! 

Around him straight, the dealers flew. 

Bright was his bit, his saddle new. 

His clothing swept upon the plain. 

And ribands gay ador'd his mane ; 

In short, his numerous fiaults to hide. 

No pains were spared, no art untried ; 

And ao the wily owner's tongue, 
I Vociferous in his praises rung. 

Till, much convinc'd they all confeit, 

Thev ne'er had seen so fine a beast. 

Charm'd with th' applause the crowd bestow 'd, — 

The care the crafty vendor shew'd. 

His dress, that greatly pleased his eye, 

A swain resolved the horse to buy ; 

And, flush'd with money, in a trice. 

Without a cavil paid the price. 
But note the sequel of my Fable ! 
t| LodgM safely in the buyer's stable. 

The hind, removing all disguise, 

Mark'd weU his legs, his teeth, his eyes. 

And found him, and it vex'd his mind, 

Splinter 'd, dccrepid. gall'd. and blind : 

And, to augment his »pli*cn and shame. 

On cro9»ing him, the horse was lame. 
" Fool that I was," exclaimed the swain. 

Boiling with rage, and inward pain, 

" To purchase such an arrant beast ! 

He should have one good iM)int. at least ! 

But he's so faulty, I confess. 

His onlv value is his dress." 

THE OWL AND THE TRK.\SURE-SEEKER. 

A c CRT A IS* treajture- seeker who was a ver>' unreasonable man, ventured 
the ruins of an old castle, and perceived there an owl which had caui^ht a 
starred mnuse to devi.ur it. '* Is that fitting," suid he. " for the philinophJMl 
favourite f>l .Minrr\-a } "— " Why not ? " replied the owl ; " because I mm tei ii 
f|uiet meditation, can I therefore live upon air ? though 1 am well m 
mankind fre(|ueutly condemn the learned to such diet." 



r 

I 



TllE CORMORANT ANP THE FISHES, 
imprudent to trust an enemy, or even • »tnui^er, lo ftr at to |Nil one*! 
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THE FOWLER AM) THE BLACKBIRD. 

I wttft tracing hi* nets, and putting hit tackle in order by the tide of a 
en a blackbtrd, who raw him, had the curiotity to enquire what he waa 
I am building a city." said he, " for you birds to live in ; and providing 
at, and all manner of conveniences for you." Having taid thit. he 
ad hid himtelf ; and the bUckbird. believing the words, came into the j 
raa taken. But when the man came up to take hold of him : '* If 
I he, ** be vour faith and honestv. and these the cities vou build. I am ' 
that vou will have but few inhabitants." 



ler acted a part Ten* liLe ihut >»hich Home tMilittcians do, when thev tell the 
the pmjectA which iliev ha«r contrived, with a separate Tiew, and for their 
? intereAts are laid for tlic benefit of all that come into them. An<l to such 
rd truly speaks when he affirms that pn)jecton of such schemes will find but 
by them in the long: run. We exclaim against it as something rtty base and 
rhen tbuhe of a (liflferent nation, even though our enemies, break the latth 
have publicly plighted, and trick u« out of our properties. But what nrasl 
hen ginemon them^eUcK circumvent their own pe<»ple. and, contrary to the 
which tliey are admitted to govern, contrive traps and gins to catirh and 
■ m. Such governors may succeed in their plot the first time, but must not | 
I if those who have once eM:a|K*<l their dutches, never have opinion enough of i 
tt them again. 



irant. whose eyes had become so dim by age that he could not dtscem 
the bottom of the wraters, bt*thought himself of a stratagem to topply 
" Hark you. friend." said he to a gudgeon, whom he observed 
on the surface of a certain canal. " if you have any regard for yourself 
ihren. go thin mtmient and acquaint them from me. that the owner of 
of water is determined to drag it a week hence." The gudgeon 
r awam away, and made his report of this terrible news to a general 
4 the fishes, who unanimously agreed to send him back as their 
to the cormorant. The puqMirt of his commission waa to return him 
the intelligence, and add their entreaties, that, aa he had been so good 
1 them of their danger, he would be graciously pleated to put them 
od of escaping it. "That I will moat reailily," returned the artful 
*' and assist you with my best services into the bargain. You have 
leet yourselves together at the top of the wrater. and 1 wiU undertake 
; 3rou, one by one. to my own residence, by the side of a solitary pool. 
» creature hut myself c\*er found the way." The project was perfectly 
t by the unwar)- fishes, and with great expedition performed b}' the 
raorant ; who having placed them in shallow water, the bottom of 
ye could easily discern, they were all devoured by him in their tama» 
er or luxury required. 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE ROSE. 

V 1 1 xih iKtMilercil hutterily fell in love with a beautiful n»e, whidi 
ti.iiiiii III .1 iK-iK^lkiuring paiterre. Matters were soon adjusted be t w e en tb 
111 tlto iuuIuaIIv vowed eternal fidelity. The butterfly* perfectly satisfied i 
I Uk uk cvm oi his Hinour, took a tender leave of his mistress and did not rd 
I -.am tilt lUKUt. ** What! " said the rose, when she saw him approaching, 
I lu '(I ilciftl paMUon you vowed so soon extinguished ? It is an age since jron | 
iiti It unit. Hut no wonder : for I observed yon courting by turns every fio 
Ml Uu' HMidvu '*--*' You little coquette," replied the butterfly, "itwdlbeeoi 
, \ou iiut>. to reproach me with my gallantries: when in &ct I only copy 
I X .\««iupiv whU'h you yourself have set me. For, not to mention the aatislact 
^i\h whH*h you have admitted the kisses of the balmy £eph3rr» did I not 
! \uu dMplMving your fragrant charms to the bee, the fly, the wasp, and, in shi 
viu>i»ur«KinR and receiving the addresses of every buzzing insect that flatte 
««abiii your view } If you will be a coquette, you must expect to find me incoostan 



THE JACKDAW AND THE PIGEONS. 

' \ iA( KOAW, observing that the pigeons in a certain dove-cote lived well s 
wMiitr<l fur nothing, whitewashed his feathers, and, endeavouring to look as mi 
hkr M (love as he could, went and lived among them. The pigeons not diatingw 
iiig him as long as he kept silent, forbore to give him any disturbance. Bet 
Inst he forgot his character and began to chatter ; by which the pigeons discoveri 
what he was, flew upon him, and beat him away, so that he was obliged to 
tmrk to the jackdaws again. They, not knowing him in his discoloured featbe 
drove him away likewise, till, in the end, he who had endeavoured to be more tb 
lie had a right to, was not permitted to be anything at all. 



THE F.ARMER AND THE STAG. 

A STAG, who had left at a distance a pack of hounds, came up to n hnm 
and desired that he would suflfer him tu hide himself in a little coppice adjoinii 
his house. The farmer, on condition that hi* would forbear to enter a fidd 
wheat which lay before him, and was now ready fur the sickle, immediately ga 
him leave, and pntmised not to betray him. The squire with his train ii 
appeared, and enquired whrthcr he had not 9cen the stag. " No.'* said the 
*' he has not passed this way. I assure you ; " but. in order to curry fiivoor at ti 
name time with his worship, he iK)inteil slily with hif> finrer to the place wheiv tl 
poor beast lay concealed. 'llii». howi*ver, the sportsman, intent on his gaoM; J 
not observe, but passvd on wiih bin dot:* acro^ the very field. As soon m d 
atag p erceive d that they were gone, he prepared to hteal ofl^ without speaking a OT 
** Methinka." cried the farmer. *' you might thank me at least for the f^hgi 
yon.'* — *' Yes,** said the stag ; *' and had your hands been m hoMiK 

I certainly should : but all the return that a double 
ii jwt indignation and contempt. " 
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THE DEADLY NIGHTSHADE.^ 

" DBTBtTBD weed/' eDnif(ed I cried, 
" That fpresd*tt thy poisoned train 

In this fair land, in all their pride. 
Where beauteous flowereU grace the plain ! 

Thy baleful roots roost sorely rise. 
From dismal, deep Tartarean shade. 
By demons nursed in nether skies, 
In horrid Stygian gloom arrayed. 

••Thee Circe, and Medea too. 

In blackest, dire enchantment used ; 

And from thy poisonous influence drew 
Those curses which high Heaven refoaad. 

" Say fell enchantrcsa of the place, 
The foe profest of human -kind ? 

Say. for what crimes man's hapless race 
From thee such numerous erib find ! 

" Oh ! quit the woods, the plains, the fields. 
Where smiling health and plenty bloom , 

Retire to rocks and desert- wilds. 
Or shade the murderer's horrid tomb ! 

" But here may every healing flower 
In all the prime of beauty bloom : 

Restoring health wilh genial power. 
And ever shedding rich perfume ! " 

I ceased — the flower indignant heard. 

And all its leaves displayed 
A deepening gloom, and straight appeared 

A double night of dismal shade. 

" Insulting man ! " she trembling cries, 
'* Of all the creatures most unjust ; 

Prompt to tax Heaven with iUs that rise. 
From hia own vrild and cvO lost. 

" Go. ask of genial Bacchos* vine 
Where beaoteoQs porple chntera grow ; 

Whose joioe prodocca gen e r o oa wine. 
The boasted balm of homan woe. 



The Jake of this weed wat fraermlljr nippoted to be oied ia eochantaiettta. ThsM are, 
; aeveral toru of it, of which none srr rtteemed deadly. Mve that hers 



kejaiee of the bcrriet of which m iotoiicated the loldieriof Sweao. the Daatth kiag. on bcac 
abed fai their liquor, that they becaase an easy prey to the ScoU' anay. wUeh sovpnaadoM 
■t onsl of thess to pieces. 
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" Go, ask what various ills succeed. 
Thai sweet and precious balm's abuse ; 

Ills that too surely even exceed 
Those of my sad and baneful juice. 

" Yet baneful where ? when misapplied, 
So is each high prized blessing too ; 

This lesson learn ! Repress thy pride. 
Nor seek to rob me of my due ! 

** Know the same power that bade me grow, 
jj Gave every flower to bloom, 

To whom as sweet my blossoms glow 
As those which shed perfume. 

" Let man his passions wild command 
And hush them wisely into peace ; 

For Circe's cup, Medsea's wand. 
Were innocent compared to these. 

*• For me, great Nature's will displayed ; 

Contented I shall here fulfil ; 
Nor dream that aught which she has made. 

Should ever be accounted ill." 



Go thou, fond youth, and Virtue's power 
With equal care and joy obey : 

Then every weed shall prove a flower. 
To strew, through Itfe. thy destined way. 



GENIUS, VIRTUE, AND REPUTATION. 

Genius, Virtue, and Reputation, three intimate friends, agreed to travel over the 
Island of Great Britain, to see whatever might be worthy of observation. " But 
as some misfortune," said they, " may happen to separate us. let us consider 
before we set out, by what means we may find each other again." — " Should it be 
my ill fate," said Genius, " to be severed from you, my associates, which Heaveo 
forbid ! you may find me kneeling in devotion before the tomb of Shakspere ; or 
rapt in some grove where Milton talked with angels ; or musing in the grotto 
where Pope caught inspiration." Virtue, with a sigh, acknowledged that her 
friends were very numerous ; ** But were I to lose you," ahe cried " vith whom 
I am at present so happily united, I should choose to take sanctuary in the tem- 
ples of religion, in the palaces of royalty, or in the stately domes of ministerB of 
state ; but as it may be my ill fortune to be there denied admittance, enquire for 
some cottage where contentment has a bower, and there you will oertainlj find 
me." — " Ah ! my dear companions," said Reputation, very eamestlj, " yott, I 
perceive, when missing, rmv possibly be re^'^vered : but take care, I entreat yoB# 
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THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERDS. 



Wb are ill apt enough to condemn in others what we practiie ouradfet without 
ffcrvple. 

Platarch relates that a prowling wolf, coming to a place where a company of 
ahepberda were aaaembled to regale themselvea with a dinner of mutton, exclaimed 
indignantly against their proceedings: "What a clamour," said he, "would 
same men hare raised, had they caught me at such a banquet ! '* 



THE SULTAN AND THE OWLS. 



THE GNAT AND THE BEE. 

A ON AT. half. starred with cold, and pinched with hunger, came early one morning 
to a bee* hive, beg^^ing the relief of charity, and offering to teadi music in the 
frmily. on the humble terms of diet and lodging. The bee received her petitioner 
with cold civility, and desired to be excused. " I bring up all my children." said she, 
" to my own useful trade, that they may be able when they grow up, to get an 
honest livelihood by their industry. Besides, how do rou think I could be so im- 
prudent as to teach them an art which I see has reduced its profmor to tndigenee 
and beggary ? " 



ii 



1 



; 



Tbb sultan Mahmi :, by his perpetual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, and half unpeopled the Persian Em- 
pire. Hie vizier to this great sultan (whether a humorist or an enthusiast, we 
wn not informed), pretended to have learned of a certain denrise to understand 
tka language of birds, so that there was not a bird that could open his mouth, but { 
tka rixier'kn^^ what it was he said. As he was one evening with the aahan, on 
Us return fi^ hunting, they saw a couple of owls upon a tree that grew near an 
old wall ou« of a heap of rubbish. " I WKmkl fain know." said the anltan. '* what 
thoae two owU are saying to one another ; listen to their discourse, and giv« me 
■n nooount of it." The vizier approached the tree, pretending to be very atten- 
life to the two owls. Upon hin return to the sultan ; " Sir," said he, " I have 
hHrd part of their con vernation, but dare not tell you what it is." The suhan 
woold not be satisfied by such an answer, but forced him to repeat word for word, 
thing the owk had said. " You must know, then," said the viaier, *' that 
of the owls has a son, and the other a daughter, between whom, they are wm 
npon a treaty of marriage. The father of the son said in my hearing to the ftther 
cf the daughter. ' Brother. I consent to this marriage, provided yon will aeCda 
npon your daughter fifty ruined villages for bar portion.' To whidi the father of 
the daughter replied, ' Instead of fifty. I will give her five hundred, if yon p l ease . 
God grant a long life to sultan Mahmoud ; whilst he rogns oftr us, we shall 
never want ruined vilUges.* " 

The sultan was so touched with the Fable, that he rebuOt the towna and villages 
which had been destroyed, and from that time forward, consulted the good of the 
people. 
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THE TWO LIZARDS. 

As two lizards were basking under a south wall : " How contemptible," said one 
of them, " is our condition ! we exist, it is true, but that is all, for wc hoM 
no sort of rank in the creation, and are utterly unnoticed by the worid. 
Cursed obscurity ! why was I not bom a stag, to range at large, the pride and 
glory of some royal forest ? '* It happened, that in the midst of these unjust 
murmurs, a pack of hounds was heard in full cry after the very creature he tm 
envying, which being quite spent with the chase, was torn in pieces by the dogs 
in sight of the two lizards. " And is this the lordly stag, whose place in the 
creation you wish to hold ? " said the wiser lizard to his complaming friend : kt 
his fate teach you to bless Providence for placing you in that humble sitnatioo 
which secures you from the dangers of a more elevated rank.' 



*» 



THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 
Thb eagle and the owl having entered into a league of mutual amity, one of the 
articles of their treaty was that the former should not prey upon the youogfings 
of the latter. " But how," said the eagle, " shall I know your little "ones, if 1 
see them ? " — " I will describe them to you," said the owl. " You are to 
observe then, in the first place, that ^e charming creatures are perfectly wdl 
shaped ; in the next, that there is a remarkable sweetness and vivacity in their 
countenances, and something in their voices peculiarly melodious." — " Tls enough" 
interrupted the eagle ; " by these marks I cannot fail of distinguishing them : and 
you may depend upon their never receiving any injury from me." It hs^ypened 
not long afterwards, as the eagle was upon the wing in quest of prey, that he 
discovered, amid the ruins of an old castle, a nest of g^m-fiiced, ugly birds, with 
gloomy countenances, and a voice like that of the Furies. " These undoubtedly," 
said he, " cannot be the ofil&pring of my friend, and so I shall venture to make 
free with them." He had scarcely finished his repast and departed, when the oid 
returned ; who, finding nothing of her brood remaining, but some fragments of 
the mangled carcases, broke out into the most bitter exclamations against the 
cruel and perfidious author of her calamity. A neighbouring bat, who overheard 
her lamentations, and had been witness to what had passed between her and the 
eagle, very gravely told her, that she had nobody to blame for this misfortune hot 
herself; whose blind prejudices in favour of her children had prompted her to 
give such a description of them, as did not resemble them in any one wpgte 
feature or quality. 

Parent*^ should ven' carefully guard against that weak portiality towards their children, 
which renders thcin blind to their failinirs and imperfections : as no disposition is more 
prejudicial to their future welfare. 

THE HEN AND THE SWALLOW. 

A HEN, finding some serpent's eggs in a dunghill, sat upon them with design to 
hatch them. A swallow perceiving it, flew towards her, and with some wanntii. 
said : " Are you mad, to sit hovering over a brood of such pernicious creatom? 
Be assured, the moment you bring them to light, the first they will attack and 
wreak their venom upon will be yourself." 
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THE COLUER AND THE FULLER. 

nrn and a fuOer, being old acquatntmiioeft. happeoad to meet together ; and 
ft, being in prorided with a habitatioo, waa invited by the former to cooie 
B m the aame house with him. " I thank 70a, my dear friend/' replied 
ar, " for yoar kind oflfer, bat it cannot be : for if I were to dwdl with yoa, 
T I thoold take pains to scour and make dean in the morning* the dost of 
■b wookl blacken and defile* as bad as erer, before night. 



•• 



if no small importance in life, to be cautious what oompanj ws keep, and with 
a snter into friendship ; for thouffh we are erer so well disposed ounelTes, and 
to be ever so free from rice and cMbauchery, yet if those with whom ws fn- 
conTene are engaired in a lewd, wicksd courae, it will be almost impossiMe for 
saps beinff drawn in with them. Reputations are of a subtle, innnuattag tez- 
s wstart that which is deriTed from the clearest spring, if it chances to mix 
lol current, runs on undistinguished, in one muddy stream for the future, and 
r ever partake ot the colour and condition of its associate. 



THE SPIDER AND THE SILK.WORM. 

inly do we promise ourselves that our flimsy prodoctions will be rewarded 
mortal honour ! 

!«• busied in spreading his web from one side of the room to the odier, 
id by an nidustrious silk- worm, to what end he spent so moch tune and 
m making such a number of lines and drdea ? The spider angrily replied : 
t disturb me, thou ignorant thing. I transmit my ingenuity to posterity* 
s ia the object of my wishes.*' Just as he had spoken, a dnmbemnid 
into the room to feed her silk- worms, saw the spider at hia work : and 
! stroke of her broom swept him away, destroying at onoe his kbovt 
hopea of fome. 



THE PASSENGER AND THE PILOT. 

lown a violent storm at sea, and the whole crew of a large vc a a el were in 
I danger of shipwreck. After the rolling of the waves waa aoaaewhal 
I passenger who had never been at sea before, obaerving the pilot to havn 
I whoQy unconcerned, even in their greatest danger, had the eurioeity to 
what death his father died. "What death?" said the pikC, *«whyha 
at sea. as my grandfroher did before him." — " And are yon not afraid of 
yourself to an element that has proved thus fotal to your frmiily ? "— • 
! by no means ; why, we must all die : b not your fruher dead ?" — " Yea 
led in his bed." — *' And why then are you not afrmid of trusting yoorsdf 
M ?"— " Because I am there perfectly secure."—" It may be so,** replied 
, *' but if the hand of Providence is equally extended over all pboes, there 
en reason for me to be afraid of going to aea, than for yon to be afraid of 
bed." 
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THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

A WASP met a bee, and said to him : " Pray can you tell me what ia the 
that men arc so ill-natured to me, while they are so fond of yoa ? We are bmk 
very much alike, only that the broad golden rings about my body make ne mack 
haiidiKimer than you arc : we are both winged insects, we both lore hooey, mi 
wc both sting people when we are angry ; yet men always hate me, and try li 
kill me, though I am nmch more familiar with them than yoa are, and p^ thea 
visits in their houses, and at their tea-table, and at all their meak ; while yoa at 
ver)' shy, and hardly ever come near them ; yet they build you cariooa hoBMH 
thatched with straw, and take care of and feed you in the winter Tcry often. I 
wonder what is the reason." 

The bee said : " liecause you never do them any good ; bat, on the ooolmy, 
arc very troublesome and mischievous, therefore they do not like to aee yoa ; bit 
they know that I am busy all day long in making them honey. Yon had 
]my them fewer visits, and try to be useful." 



THE GOOSE AND THE HORSE 

A GoosK, who was plucking grass upon a common, thought herself affronted by a 
hur»e who fed near her ; and, in hissing accents, thus addressed him : " I am cer- 
tainly a more noble and perfect animal than you, for the whole range and extent of 
your faculties is confined to one element. I can walk upon the ground aa well ai 
you ; I have besides, wings, with which I can raise myself in the air; and when I 
please. I can sport on ponds and lakes, and refresh myself in the oool walen. I 
tnjoy the different powers of a bird, a fish, and a quadruped." 

The horse, snorting somewhat disdainfully, replied : " It it true you i 
tliri'e elements, but you make no very distinguished figure in any one of 
Vuu fly. indeed ; but your flight is so heavy and clumsy, that you hare no right tB 
put yourself on a level with the lark or the swallow. Vou can twim on the Mr- 
Uicv of the waters, but you cannot live in them as fishes do ; you cannot find yoar 
(wh\ in that elt-incnt. nor glide smootlily along the bottom of the wavea. And 
when yuu walk, or nither waddle u])on the ground, with your broad fleet and 
1 1 III*; neck ^t retched out. )ii»**'ing at ever\' oiie who passes by. you bring upon 
M-If the derision of idl iH'hoIderi*. I confess that I am only formed to move 
tlie ;:ruun(i ; but htiw ^^raceful i> my make ! how well turned my limha ! 
lii^hly finiiilied my wIidIc Ixnly ! how great my strength ! how astoniahini 
>lK:ed ! I had much rather Im* contiiied to one element, and be admired ia 
than Ih.' a goove in all." 

THE KOX AND THE VIZOR-MASK. 

A vox. Ix-iiiiC in a "hup where vi/nr-ma-^ko wer< Mild, laid hit fool upon o 
them, and, conMderini* it awhile attentively, at la^t broke forth into thia 
tmn : " Hless me! what a handmime fipirt> this makes! What a pity that M 
»lit»uld want brains !" 
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THE DERVISE. 

itSt trmveUiiig Uiroagh TWtary. being arriTed at the town of Balk, went 
king's ptlace by mistake, thinking it to be a public inn or caravansarsr. 
looked about for some time, he entered into a long gallery, where he laid 
m wallet, and spread his carpet, in order to repoae himself upon it after 
iner of the Eastern nations. He had not been long in this posture before 
d iao o vrred by some of the guards, who asked him what was hk buaineaa 
place ? The denrise told them he intended to take up his night's lodging in 
"svanaary. The guards let him know, in a very angry manner, that the 
e was in was not a caravansary, but the king's palace. It happened that 
; himself passed through the gallery during the debate, and, smiling at the 
ef the dorrise, asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not to die- 
I • palace from a caravansary ? " Sire," said the denrise, " give me leave 
xmr majesty a question or two. Who were the persons that lodged in this 
Imi it was first buUt ?" The king replied, *' My ancestors."—" And who," 
dervise, "was the last person that lodged here?" The kingreplied, " My 
--** And who is it," said the dervise, "that kxlges here at present?" 
g told him that it was himself. " And who," asked the dervise, "wOl 
after you ?" The king answered, " The young prince my son." — " Ah ! 
ad the dervise, " a house that changes its inhabitants so often and receives 
lerpetual succession of guests, is not a palace but a caravansary. 



•• 



reiy bsaatiful Fable b evidently intended to tbew us how little we ihoold pride 
I upon woridlv poMcmons, which are constantly changing ownefs» and wiO avail 
9§ at cor final account. 



THE MOLE AND HER DAM. 

a mole s nufifed up her nose, and told her dam she smelt an odd kind of 
By-and-bye ; " O strange !" said she, " what a noise there is m my ears, 
1 thousand paper*milb were going." A little after she waa at it again : 
look, what is that I see yonder ? It is just like the flame of a fiery furnace." 
n the dam replied, " Pr'ythee. child, hold your idle tongue ; and if yoa 
ave us allow you any sense at all, do not afilect to shew more than Nature 
» you." 



fondrrful that affectstion, that odiouf qumlity, ihonld have been always so 
1 epidemical ; Mnce it i^ not mtire di»aKrccable to othcn, than buftfal to the 
lat wean it. By affecutiuu, «c aim at beinir tbon|(ht to powns some aooom- 
H which we have not, nr at fthewiofc vrhat ne ha%e. in a conceited ostentatious 
Non thu «e may be asnircd of, that, anionf^ dijiceminfr people at least, when 
ivour at anytbinir of this kind, inntead of ftuccccding in the attempt, «e dcOact 
le real poMewicin, and make qualitiev, that would otherwtfe pass well enoK^th, 
anseom and fulsome. Is it nut ridicuW^ to aee an old battered bean nut hm- 
paln, that be may appear to tread Ann, and walk strung and upright r a man, 
r in his e^cs run against a post, mther than confesa he wants a guide ? and one 
mi, mittaicing eireryUiiDg you say, rather than you should suspect he cannot hear? 
kapa, these thing* are done every day, and imitated in some other affBCtalkin« by 
that laugh at them. 
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THE IVY AND THE THYME. 

Op such as idle dreams inflame. 
Of authorship and wealth, and fame ; 
Who quit their traffic on the 'Change, 
Thro' fiEmcy's fairy walks to range ; 
In poplar shades who verses write. 
When they should invoices indite. 
And, figures in their ledgers scorning. 
Figures apply to noon and morning. 
Or let attention he arrested 
On notes, while hills are oft protested ; 
Of such, I say, as waste their time 
In spinning prose, or weaving rhyme ; 
Who deem themselves, with pride elate. 
Poets suhlime, and critics great, 
Because in hooks they may have noted 
Some trivial faults,* hy others quoted. 
Or penn'd a prologue to a play, 
A sonnet, or a love-sick lay ; 
To check their arrogance I'll try. 
Who thus their talents misapply. 

I've read, forsooth, I know not where, — 
That mem'ry's treacherous all declare ! — 
With many a joke, in doggrel rhyme. 
The ivy jeer'd the lowly thyme. 
Because he seldom reared his head. 
But grew ignohly near a shed : 
" Friend," said the shrub, " how comes it so ? 
Thy thoughts thus grovelling are and low ? 
For though thy humble form can boast 
The odours of Arabia's coast. 
Of all the plants that grow around. 
Thou art the nearest to the ground." — 
" Friend," said the thyme, " to gain the skies 
Like thee, I never wish to rise. 
I lead an independent life. 
Remote from care, unknown to strife. 
Nor from another's aid profess 
To owe the comforts I possess — 
But, oh ! how changed thy lot to mine 
Should that, you rest on. e'er decline ; 
If e'er yon rude majestic oak 
Should fall beneath the woodman*s stroke. 
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Or yon itiipendotts tower, thy tmit. 

Be crumbled into natiTe dust. 

Thoa, then, moft be in nun laid. 

And I be doomed thy corse to thade.'* '' 



THE TWO MICE. 



A MootB, perfectly intigQed with living in perpetual danger and alarvi, on account 
cf the Ckta and the bacon-eating raacalt» who made todi haroc of the midan 
nee. oaDed to her companion, who lay perdoe in an adjacent hole. " I hare a 
thonght/* said abe, " come into my head. I obaenred in a book of trareb, which 
I waa nibbling the other day, that there is a fine country called the Indies, where 
ov people meet with much more civility, and live freer from inauba than we do 
here. In that oountry, their doctors are of opinion that the soul of a mouse may 
have Ibrmeriy animated some brave general, lung, or celebrated fidur ; and that, 
after ita death, it may enter into the body of some distinguished beauty, or noted 
pcodiar. To the best of my remembrance, these transformationa are caDed the 
mete mpsych osis. As this is their received opinion, they treat the whole race of 
with fraternal affection ; there are hospitab erected for mice, who have 
pensions, and arc maintained like persons of quality. Coma, sister, let us 
mil fbr that gloricsis country, where the people are governed by sudi wholesome 
hm% and where our merit will mett with its due reward." Her companion 
lilied : " But, sister, are there no caU residing in those ho^tab? If so, they 
would make abundance of those same metempsychoses in a very little time ; and 
at one gripe with their teeth or daws, send our soub to ^ft'«ft*ty some king, or 
iikir, a piece of preferment that neither of us would be over*fond of.**—" Never 
fcar that," said the former ; " they are complete ecoooousts in that country. The 
cata have their distinct mansions, as we have, and they have hospitab likewise 4br 
tbcir invalids, at a due distance from ours.** 

Hereupon our two mice set out together ; they went on board a veasd bound 
far the Indian coast, by creeping along some cables, in the dusk of the evening, 
just before the captain weighed anchor. Soon afterwards the ship sailed, and th^ 
were tnnsported to find themselves upon the sea. far distant from that fatal shore 
where the cats ruled with such tyrannic power. They had a good passage, and 
arrived at Surat, not with a view to enrich themselves, as most merchants do, but 
to meet vrith a courteous reception from the Indians. No sooner were they 
admitted into one of their mician habitations, than they laid daim to the moat com* 
modioot apartment. One of thorn pretented that she very weD remembered her 
being formerly a celebrated brnhmin on the coast of Malabar. The otiber instated 
that she had been a beanttfnl bdy of the rame place, where she was nnivenaHy 
admired for her long ears. They behaved themselves with such tnsolenee indeed, 
that the Indian mice could not endure them. A dvO war ensued. They gave no 
quarter to these two pragmattcid Kuropeans. who audaciously endeavoured to turn 
kw* givers, and aasume a superiority over others. Imitcad of bdng devo ur ed by 
the cats, they were strangled by their own sisters. It is to no purpose, therefore, 
to travd into foreign parts to fly from danger. Unless we have discretion, we 
merely go afar off to wek misfortunes, which we may as well meet at hoaae. 
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THE FOX AND THE RAVEN. 

Master Raven sate perch'd on the top of a tree, 

A cheese stuff *d the beak of this sable marauder ; 
Allured by the smell, Master Fox came to see 

What it was through the air spread so tempting an odour ; 
When thus he began : " Ah, Sir Ralph ! — a good morning : 

How charming you look, and how tasteful your dress ! 
Those bright glossy plumes, your fine person adorning. 

Produce an effect which I cannot express. 
Colours glaring and tawdry were never my choice ; 

When I view them, disgust is my only sensation : 
If you join to that plumage a mellow-toned voice. 

You're the phcenix, I vow, of the feathered creation." 
The raven, cajol'd, ope*d his bill of vast size. 

To give his new friend a sweet sample of croaking ; 
In the jaws of sly Renard down dropped the rich prize ; 
Who then took his leave with this lecture provoking : 
" Honest Ralph, this conclusion the premises follows ; 

Give me leave your attention the maxim to press on : 
He who flatters will cheat the vain blockhead who swallows. 

At the price of a cheese 'tis a very cheap lesson." 
The raven ashamed, swore a little too late, 
Never more he'd be caught by so worthless a bait. 



THE OWL THAT LONGED TO BE MARRIED. 

A TOUNG owl who had surveyed his person in a fountain, and thought hii 
much fairer, not than the light, for that was very disagreeable to him, but 
the night, which was the object he admired, said to himself : " I have sacri 
to the Graces. Venus, when I was born, drest me in her girdle. The 
wanton, smiling Loves, stand hovering round me and court my favour. It is 
high time that the gay god of marriage should give me a numerous offsprin 
beauteous as myself ; they shall be the glory of the groves and the darlings o 
night. What a pity it would be that the race of the most accomplished 1 
should be extinct ! Happy the bride that shall hereafter call me her own !" 

Big with this thought, he sends the crow ambassadress, on his part, to 
king of the birds, to demand for him his royal daughter in marriage, 
crow could scarcely be prevailed on to accept of this commission. " I sha 
but coldly received," said she, " on the proposition of so unsuitable a mi 
Can you imagine that the eaglet, who can gaze on the sun, unhurt with steai 
eyes, will marry you, who cannot so much as open your eyes whilst it is daylij 
It is certain that both of you would desire to live in a state of separation : 01 
you flying abroad all day, the other all night." 

The proud, self-conceited owl, was deaf to all dissuasion. The crow, to ao 
his vanity, went at last to propose the match. She was sufficiently kiiglM 



for her ridiculous demand. The eagle ansnered her : " If the owl is ambitious 
of bebg my soa-io-law, let him meet me to-morrow morning in the centre of 
the aerial regions." 

The preauraptuous owl determined at all events to pay the viait. His eyes 
were immediately dazzled, the raya of the sun struck him blind, and he fell head- 
long ^m on high, down on a rock. All the birds rushed at once upon him, and 
■tripped him of his plumes. He was so happy, however, as to bide himself at 
last in his old dark hole, and to marry a young awl that was a worthy tenant of 
■a adjacent cavern. Their nuptials were solemnized by night, and they thought 
each other extremely handsome, and the moat agreeable company imaginable. 

Remembering the fall of the owl, we ought not to be vain.glorious, nor aim at 
shining in a sphere that is above as. 
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THE CALIHH. 



Tas Cahph Almamoun, who once reigned in Bagdad, built » palace which, in 
beauty and magnificence, was superior to the renowned one of Solomon. Its 
portico was composed of a hundred alabaster columns ; gold, jaspar and azure 
adorned the courts, and, beneath roofs of cedar, glittered both the treasures of 
luxury and of nature — flowers, jewels, fragrance, verdure, odoriferous myrtles, 
gems of art, and bubbling fountains, the rebounding waters of which fell close 
to couches of puq)le and brocade. Near the entrance of this splendid palace 
stood a narrow, old and ruinous cottage, the lowly dwelling of a poor weaver. 
There, contented wilh the trifling pittance of incessant labour, without debt and 
without aniiety, free and unnoticed, the good old man tranquilly passed his days, 
envying nobody, and euvied by none. As his abode fronted the royal mansion, 
the vizier wished at once, without ceremony, to have the hovel pulled down, but 
the Caliph commanded that its value should first be olFered to the owner. 
Accordingly, the artisan was visited, and the influence of gold exerted to make him 
renounce his habitation. " No, keep your money," the poor man mildly replied, 
" My loom places me beyond want, and as to my house, I cannot part with it. 
Here I was bom, here my father expired, and here I hope to die. Tlie Caliph if 
he pleases, can drive me away and destroy my home, but if he docs so, he will 
behold me every morning seated on its last stone, and weeping at my misery. I 
know that Almamoun's heart would be touched at my desolation." This bold 
language provoked the vizier to wrath, who wanted to punish the rash cottager, 
and instantly level with the dust his pitiful shed. But the Caliph would not sa 
this cruelty, and said : " At my cost let this cottage be repaired ; my glor 
live with its continuance. I trust that posterity, on looking at it, will esteem 
angQst rooDument of my reign. Contemplating the palace they will say, ' H 
great,' and when they behold the hut. thev will exclaim : ' He was just ! ' " 



THE DOG AND TOE SHEEP. 
A Doo sued a sheep for debt, and the kite and wolf were appointed judges of 
the cause. These honest personages, without debating long upon the matter, 
or making any stir about evidence, gave sentence for the plaintiff, who imme- 
diately tare the poor sheep in pieces, and divided the spoil with the unjust judges. 
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THE MOUSK. THE LAP-DOG, AND THE MONKEY. 

A POOR littie mouse, being half-starved, ventured one day to steal from behind tiie 
wainscot while the family were at dinner, and, trembling all the while, picked op 
a few crumbs which were scattered on the ground. She was observed, however: 
everybody was immediately alarmed ; some called for the cat ; others took up 
whatever was at hand, and endeavoured to crush her to pieces ; and the poor 
terrified animal was driven round the room in an agony of terror. At length, 
however, she was fortunate enough to gain her hole, where she sat panting with 
fatigue. When the family were again seated, a lap-dog and a monkey came into 
the room. The former jumped into the lap of his mistress, ftiwned upon every 
one of the children, and made his court so effectually, that he was rewarded with 
some of the best morsels of the entertainment. The monkey, on the other hand, 
forced himself into notice by his grimaces. He played a thousand little mischiev- { 
ous tricks, and was reg^ed, at the appearance of the dessert with plenty of noti | 
and apples. The unfortunate little mouse, who saw from her hiding-place enn 
thing that passed, sighed in anguish of heart, and said to herself: " Alas 1 how i 
ignorant was I, to imagine that poverty and distress were sufficient recommendi- 
tions to the charity of the opulent. I now find, that whoever is not master of 
fawning and buffoonery, is but ill qualified for a dependant, and will not be suflfered 
even to pick up the crumbs that fall from the table." 



JUPITER AND THE ASS. 

An ass which belonged to a gardener, and was weary of carrying heavy burdens, 
prayed to Jupiter to give him a new master. Jupiter, consenting to his petition, 
gave him a tile- maker, who loaded him with tiles, and made him carry heavier 
burdens than before. Again he came and made supplications, beseeching the god 
to give him one that was more mild, or at least, to let him have any other master 
l)ut this. Jupiter could not choose but laugh at his folly ; however, he granted 
his request this time also, and made him over to a tanner. But, as soon as the 
poor ass was sensible what a master he had got, he could not forbear upbraiding 
himself with his great folly and inconstancy, which had brought him to a master 
not only more cruel and exacting than any of the former, but one that would not 
spare his hide after he was dead. 

'i'his Fable is a lively representation of the instability of mankind, who are seldom or 
never contented with their own lot. But, whatever men may think, it is a thousand to 
one but they know less of any other way, than of that in which they have been bred: and 
if Providence should comply with their humorous request in such a case^ they would 
probably find themselves more. at a loss, and more imeasy in their new station of luey than 
ever they were in the old ; at least, tliere is g^reat reason to sujipose they would. The 
canity and ignorance of men are so great, that if every man might be what he desiied, 
"ew would be what they ought. So that it is not of less importance to t^^** p»od of the 
lublic in general, than our own particular quiet and happiness, that ever --» 'bonld br 
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THP DOVE AND THE ANT. 



louUi always be ready to do good officea even to the meanest of our ftUow- 
Tts, as there is no one to TChose assistance we may not, upon some occasion 
er, be greatly indebted. 

love WHS sipping (rom the banks of a rivulet, when an ant, who was at the 
^iine trailing a grain of com along the edge of a brook, inadvertently fell in. 
ive, observing the helpless ineect struggling in vain to ri^eti the shore, wits 
id with compassion, and plucking a blade of grass, dropped it into the stream, 
ans of which the poor ant, like a shipwrecked sailor on a plank, got safe to 
She had scarcely arrived there, when «he perceived a fowler just going to 
rge his piece at her deliverer, upon which she instantly crept up bis foot, and 
him on the ancle. The sportsman, starting, occasioned a rustling among 
ngha, which alarmed the duve, who immediately tprung up, and by that 
escaped the danger with which ^c was threatened. 



THK WASPS. 



M and cofruptiou destroyed the sleek fabric of a charger, which had 
hot under its bold master. A swarm of young wasps were soon bred by 
rrion, " How divine is our origin," exclaimed the wasps. " The noble 
r, Neptune's favourite, is our progenitor ! " 

I remindi us of Jhe modem Italians, who regard themselves as nothing less 
le descendants of the immortal ancient Ilomans, because they were bom'oii 
ives of the latter. 



THE PARROT. 



TAIN widower, in order to amuse his solitary tiDiin, and in some measure 
the conversation of his departed helpmate, of loquncious memory, determined 
:hase a parrot. With this liew, he applied to a dealer in birds, who shewed 
large collection of parrots of various kinds. While they were exercising 
llkative talents before him, one repeating the cries of the town, another 
for a cup of sack, and a third bawling out for a coach, he observed a green 
perched, in a thoughtful manner, at a distance, npon the foot of a table, 
so you, my brave gentleman," said he, " are quite silent ? " To which the 
replied. Uke a philosophical bird, " [ think the more." Pleased with this 
e answer, our widower immediately paid down his price, and took home the 
DDceiving great things Irom a creature which had given so striking a specimen 
parts. 

X having instructed him, however, during a whole month, he found, to his 
lisappointmcnt, that he could gel nothing more from him tlian the fatiguing 
ion of the same dull sentence : " I think the more." — " I find," said he, in 
TTSth, " that thou art a most invincible fool : and ten times more a fool was 
laving formed a favourable opinion of thy abilities Upon no better foundation 
n afiected solemnity." 
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THE RAT IN RETIREMENT. 



Thbrb iiv'd a rat, says Eastern story. 

Who made devotion all his glory. 

Emamour'd of a quiet life. 

And weary of the world,— or wife. 
To pass the remnant of his days at ease. 
He sought the shelter of a large Datch cheese : 

Seeking therein much more than food. 
Retirement, and deep solitude. 
He nibbled and scratch'd, and soon work'd himsdf in. 
And he delv'd very deep — ^for Dutch cheese is not thin ; 
At the bottom he found it would amply a£Rord — 
Twas dl that he wish'd— quiet, lodging, and board. 
Settled here at his ease, need I add that the rat. 
Having " eaten and worshipp'd," soon grew very " &t " ? 

It chanced one day, that a legation. 

Deputed by the rattbh nation. 

To sue for succour and supplies 

In foreign parts, from their allies. 

Demanding alms upon the road. 

Sought our secluded saint's abode. 

They told the purport of their mission : • 

Their country's desolate condition ; 

Invaded by the feline foe. 

And want's still wider- wasting woe ; 

Ratapolis the tabbies leaguer. 

They quitted it in haste so eager. 

That sudden sent without their pay. 

The embassy must beg its way. 

Small aid they ask*d, for Heaven be praised. 

The siege, they said, would soon be raised. 

" My friends," replied our devotee, 
",The world and its concerns aflect not me : 

We long since parted ; 
Yet let me not be thought hard-hearted ; 
I give to misery all I have, a prayer — 
And hope high Heaven may make you much its care I 

What can a solitary pauper more ? " 

He spoke — and speaking, closed the door. 

Whose is this image, reader ? can you guess ? 

*• A monk's, I ween." — ^What ! rich and pitiless ? 
A monk slight the poor ! Oh no ; 'tis a dervise ! 
A monk, we all know, would have rendered 'em service. 



THE BEAR. THE APE AND THE HOG. 

A BEAR, by vhom a travelling tndn, 
A scanty pittance used to gem. 
Puffed up with vanity and pride. 
The art of others would deride, 
And thought, aa he had been in France, 
No one Uke him cxiuld skip and dance. 

Roused by some sprightly notes, he reared 
His ponderous form, nor censure feared ; 
But called the ape to mark at will, 
His might, agility, and skill ; 
When lo ! the ape, a sturdy friend. 
Refused his antics to commend. 
The bear at this took great offence. 
And called it spleen, and want of sense. 
Daring him boldly, face to face, 
To caper with such air and grace ; 
Nay, challenged all the lookers on 
To do the feats that he bad done ! 

Amazed all stood and mute ; — at length 
A servile hog, who knew his strength. 
Admired his steps, his shape and mien. 
And swore such ekill he ne'er had seen. 

On hearing this the stately bear. 
Assumed a more important air, 
,And raising high his shaggy crest, 
the populace addrest. 

Sirs, when the surly ape refused 
To praise my parts, 1 own ! mused. 
Lest him more skilful you might deem, 
And me but great in self-esteem ; 
Yet since the hog, in merit's cause 
Has honoured me with his applause, 
His words have fixed my future fame. 
And dance I will, though fook may blame." 



THE DOG AND HIS RELATIONS. 



IK was a farmer's mastiff, honest, brave, and vigilant. One day as he was 
Dg at some distance from home, he espied a wolf and a fox sitting together 
s comer of a wood. Keeper, not much liking their looks, though by no 
s fearing them, was turning another way, which when they observed they 
I after him, and civUly desired him to stay. " Surely, sir," said Renard, " you 
: disown your relations. My cousin Gfaaunt and I were just talking over 
f nutters, and we both agreed that we bad the honour of reckoning you 
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among our kin. You must know that, according to the hest aooounts, the wolves 
and dogs were originally one race in the forests of Armenia ; but the dogs, taking 
to living with man, have since become inhabitants of towns and villages, while the 
wolves have retained their ancient mode of life. As to my ancestors, the faxes, 
they were a branch of the same family who settled further northwards, where they 
became stinted in growth, and adopted the custom of living in holes under gnrand. 
The cold has sharpened our noses, and given us a thicker fiir and bushy tails to 
keep us warm. But we have all a fiunily likeness, which it is impossible to 
mistake ; and I am sure it is our interest to be good Mends with each other." 

The wolf was of the same opinion ; and Keeper, looking narrowly at them, 
could not help acknowledging their relationship. As he had a generous heart, he 
readily entered into friendship with them. They took a ramble together ; bat 
Keeper was rather surprised at observing the suspicious shyness with whidi some 
of the weaker sort of animals surveyed them, and wondered at the hasty flight of 
a flock of sheep as soon as they came within view. However, he gave his cousini 
a cordial mvitation to come and see him at his yard, and then took his leave. 

They did not fail to come the next day about dusk. Keeper recdved them 
kindly, and treated them with part of his own supper. Hiey staid with him tiU 
after dark, and then marched off with many compliments. Tlie next morning 
word was brought to the farm that a goose and three goslings were missing, and 
that a couple of lambs weie found almost devoured in the home-field. Keepor 
was too honest himself readily to suspect others, so he never thought of his 
kinsmen on this occasion. Soon after, they paid him a second evening visit, and 
next day another loss appeared, of a hen and her chickens, and a fat sheep. Now 
Keeper could not help mistrusting a little, and blamed himself for admitting 
strangers without his master's knowledge. However, he still did not love to 
think ill of his own relations. 

They came a third time. Keeper received them rather coldly, and hinted that 
he should like better to see them in the day-time ; but they excused themselvei 
for want of leisure. When they took their leave, he resolved to follow and watch 
their motions. A litter of young pigs happened to be lying under a haystack 
without the yard. The wolf seized one by the back and ran off with him. The 
pig set up a most dismal squall ; and Keeper, running up at the noise, caught his 
dear cousin in the fact. He flew at him, and made him relinquish his prey, 
though not without much snarling and growUng. The fox, who had been prowl- 
ing about the hen-roost, now came up, and began to make protestations of his 
own innocence, with heavy reproaches against the wolf for thus disgracing the 
family. " Begone, scoundrels, both ! " cried Keeper, " I know you now too weL 
You may be of my blood, but I am sure you are not of my spirit. Keeper holds 
no kindred with villains." So saying, he drove them from the premises. 



THE KID 'and THE WOLF. 

.A KID mounted upon the roof of a shed, and seeing a wolf below, loaded him with 
reproaches. Upon which the wolf, looking up, replied : " Do not value yourself, 
vain creature, on thinking you mortify me, for I look upon this ill langiiage as not 
coming from you, but from the place which protects you." 
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THB ONE-EYED DOE. 

m^ thm Ind b«t one tyt, nwd to gran near the tea ; and Aat aha miglit ba 
■am aaeara from hann, the kqil lier Uiiid tide towarda the water, fron 
fla aha had no appreheneioa o# danger, and with the other annrejed the 
by aa ahe ML By thia vigiknee and precaution ahe thought heraelf b the 
al aeewkr. when a air fdlow, with two or three ci hia oonipaniona» who 
toan poadiing after her for eereral daya to no porpoae. at hat took a boat, 
hiehing a compaaa, came gently down npon and thot her. The doe, m 
fonica o# death, breathed oot this dolefid complaint : "O hard Cite! thai I 
Id raeeire my death-woand from that tide whence I expected no ifl, and ba 
in the part where I looked for the moat danger." 



hhm fon of aeeidents and uncertainticty thai, with all the piecaalion wa 
Hwbemid to be colirely free from danger. We may naid agaian the 
la and thnaianiag ilK ea much ai we plcaK, bat »han tull laara an nagnardcd ride 
' latent miMhie&, which lie aioood at. The moral, which sack 



■li to at, it 10 be Deither ton Mcure, nor too tolidtout about the lafrty of oar penontt 
li imponMe for ut to be always out of danger, to would it be uniaaaonaUa and 
Hljf la be alwayt in fear of that which it it not ia oar power to piefeaL 



THE TWO DOGS. 



wm gfwdly oar race hat d eg ener a ted ! " eaid a travelled poodle. ** In aienMila 

ilmr of the globe which men call India, doga are atill fond of the right 

; doga, my friend, you will acaroely credit me, and yet I have aaen it wUh 

own eyea, which are not afraid of a Hon, and will even nttndc hna hi At 

laat manner nnaiihk ! *' 

Bnl," aaid a aedate pointer to the poodle, "do they oTereome the Hon ?** 

Overaome him ? " waa the answer, " why, I can't exactly pretend to any, 

igfthelem, only think, to attack a lion ! ** 

Oh ! " purmed the pointer, " if they don*t orercome him, yoor boaated doga 

ndia are no better than we: though undoubtedly they are infinitely 



I. 



TIIE MULE. 



ivu^ which waa well fed and worked little, grew fat and wanton, and frbked 
Wt Tcry notably. ** And why thould not I run aa wdl aa the beat of them } ** 
the, " it 19 well known I had a horw for my father, and a very good racer he 
I.** Soon tifter this his master took him out, and being upon urgent borineta, 
Ipped and spurred the mule to make it put forward : who beginning to tan 
m the roail. changed his note, and said to himaelf : " Ah ! bat where ia the 
iie*a blood I boasted but now ? I am sorry to say it, but indeed my worttiy rim 
■t ha¥e been an ass, and not a horse." 



.^i 
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THE FLYING-nSH. 



Thb flying-fish had originally no wings, but being of an ambttiona and di ac out n te 
temper, she repined at being always confined to the waters, and wished to m 
in the air. " If I could fly like the birds," said she, " I should not only see ma 
of the beauties of Nature, but should be able to escape from those fish wfaidi « 
continually pursuing me, and which render my life miserable." She thenfri 
petitioned Jupiter for a pair of wings ; and immediately she perceived her fins 
expand. They suddenly grew to the length of her whole body» and became itti 
same time so strong as to do the office of a pinion. She was at first much pksa 
with her new powers, and looked with an air of disdain on all her former en 
panions ; but she soon perceived hersdf exposed to new da|^ ;er8. When fijii 
in the air, she was incessantly pursued by the tropic bird, and the albatrois ; n 
when for safety she dropped into the water, she was so fisitigiied with her fligl 
that she was less able than ever to escape from her old enemiea the fiah. Findii 
herself more unhappy than before, she now begged of Jupiter to recal his piesen 
but Jupiter said to her : " When I gave you your wings, I well kn».]fr they ww 
prove a curse ; but your proud and restless disposition deserved th^s ditappoii 
ment. Now, therefore, what you begged as a fiftvour keep as a pnniaiiment,** 



THE LITTLE DOG. 



'* What shall I do." said a very little dog one day to his mother, " to ahew i 
gratitude to our good master, and make myself of some value to him ? I cam 
draw or carry burdens like the horse ; nor give him milk like the cow ; nor le 
him my covering for his clothing like the sheep ; nor produce him egga like t 
poultry ; nor catch mice and rats so well as the cat. I cannot divert him wj 
singing like the canaries and linnets ; nor can I defend him against robbers fi 
our relation, Towzer ; I should not be of use to him even if I were dead, as t 
hogs are. I am a poor insignificant creature, not worth the cost of keeping ; a 
I don't see that I can do a single thing to entitle me to- his regard," So sayin 
the poor little dog hung down his head in silent despondency. . 

" My dear child," replied his mother, " though your abilities are but small, } 
a hearty good-will is sufficient to supply all defects. Do but love him dearly, m 
prove your love by all the means in your power, and you will not frdl to pki 
him." 

The little dog was comforted by this assurance ; and, on his master's approac 
ran to him, licked his feet, gambolled before him, and every now and then stoppe 
wagging his tail, and looking up to his master with expressions of the most bimli 
and afifectionate attachment. The master observed him. "Ah! little PSdo 
said he, " you are an honest, good-natured little fellow ! " and stooped down 
pat his head. Poor f^do was ready to go out of his wits for joy. 

f^do was now his master s constant companion in his walks, playing and ak^ 
ping round him, and amusing him by a thousand sportive tricks. He took etf 
however, not to be troublesome by leaping on him with dirty paws, nor wonU 1 
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man nav repay his oMiKnui>n» tu the richest and i^rratcat by faith ful and 
Bate tenrice:— the mmneM crraturv in.iy obuin the farour and regard of tlie 
lumeSf* by humble fmtitii(lt\ anil stesidfast obedience 



THK MISER AM) THK MAGIMK. 

utter tat at hi» dcftk, countiui; over his heaps of ^Id. a magpie eloping 
it cage, picked up a guinea, and hopped away with it. The miaer, who 
hSUed to count hi«> mcincy a seciiiid time, immediately miatcd a piece, and 
ap from hi* Mrat in the utmost consternation, observed the felon hiding it in 
ot of the flo'jr. " And art thou." cried he. " that woret of thieves, who 
»bbed me of roy gold, without the plea of neocMity, and without regard to 
iroper use ? But thy life sIihII atone for so preprnteruus a viUany.'* — '* Suit 
, good master." quoth the magpie. " Have I then injured you in any other 
liaa 3roa defraud the public ? and am i not using your money in the tune 
r joa do yourself ? if I must lo»c my life for hiding a single guinea, what 
U I pimy* desTve, who secrete so many thoosands.*' 

N 



I 



him into the parlour, unless invited. He also attempted to make himself 
by a number of little ser^'ices. He would drive away the sparrows as they 
lealing the chickens' meat ; and would run and bark with the utmost fvy 
atnmge pigs or other animals that offered to come into the yard. He kept 
ahry, geese, and pigs from straying be)'ond their bounds and particubrly I 
biiig mischief in the garden. He was always ready to alarm Towzer if j 
was' any suspicious noise about the house, day or night. If his matter 
off his coat in the field to help his workman, as he would sometime* do, 
Krays sat by it, and would not suffer either man or beast to touch it. By 
eans he came to be considered as a very trusty protector of his master's 

maater was once confined to his bed with a dangerous illness. Fido planted 
f at the chamber-door, and could not be persuaded to leave it even to take 
and as soon as his master was so far recovered as to sit up, Fido. being 
ed into the room, ran up to him with such marks of excessive joy and 
■!• aa would have melted any heart to behold. Thii circumstance wonder- 
ndaared him to his master ; and some time after, he had an opportunity of 
him a very important service. One hot day, after dinner, his master was 
1^ in a summer-house, with Fido by his side. The building was old and 
and the dog. who was faithfully watching his master, perceived the waUs 
and pieces of mortar fall from the ceiling. He comprehended the danger, 
^gan barking to awaken his master ; and this not sufl^cing. he jumped up, and 
bit hit finger. The master, upon this started up. and had just time to get 
the door before the whole building fell down. Fido, who was behind, got 
f aome rubbish which fell upon him : on which his master had him taken 
f with the utmost tenderness, and ever afterwards acknowledged his obliga- 
> this little animal as the preserver of his life. Thus his love and fidelity 
mr full reward. 
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THE CUCKOO. 

One day a cuckoo, in his flights up and down. 

Fell in with a starhng escaping from town : 

" Pray, what is the talk ? " he began with an air ; 

" Pray, how do they speak of our songs in the dty ; 

Pray, what do they think of the nightingale there ? " — 

" The whole of the town is in love with her ditty." — 

" And pray, what remark do they pass on the lark ? " — 

" She's high in renown with the half of the town." — 

" Indeed ! well, and as to the blackbird ? " — " He too. 

Is eulogised much, here and there, by a few," — 

" Well, now I've to add, that Fd feel very glad 

If you'd tell me the various opinions that go forth. 

Respecting myself, and my merits, and so forth ? " — 

*• Why that," said the starling, " I hardly can do. 

For scarcely a soul ever talks about you." — 

" Base ingrates ! — well then, as they grant me no praise, 

ril trumpet myself to the end of my days." 

So saying away to the forest he flew. 

And ever since then has been crying * Cuckoo / ' 



THE ASS, THE LION, AND THE COCK. 

An ass and a cock happened to be feeding in the same place, when on a sudd 
they spied a lion approaching them. This beast is reported, above all things 
have an antipathy to the crowing of a cock ; so that he no sooner heard t 
voice of that bird, than he betook him to his heels, and ran away as fiast as 
could. The ass, thinking he had fled for fear of him, in the bravery of 1 
heart pursued him, and followed him so far that they were quite out of hearii 
of the cock ; which the lion no sooner perceived, but he turned about and seis 
the ass ; and just as he was ready to tear him in pieces, the sluggish creature 
said to have expressed himself thus : " Alas ! fool that I was, knowing t 
cowardice of my own nature, thus by an aflected courage to throw myself into t 
jaws of death, when I might have remained secure Imd unmolested." 



There are many who, out of ambition to appear considerable, affect to shew ditiimh 
men of fire, spirit and courage : but these being qualities of which they are not the ii| 
owners, they generally expose themselves, and shew the little title they have to tilieii» 
endeuvouring to exert and produce them at unseasonable times, or with improper pcna 
A bully, for fear you should find him out to be a coward, overacts his part, and csDs f 
to account for affronts which a man of true bravery would never have thought o£ Am 
cowardly, silly fellow, observing that he may take some liberties with imponi^, win 
perhaps the place or the company protects him, falsely concludes, that the peaoe wi 
whom be iniule free is a greater coward than himself,* so that he not odIt contiMWS I 
offensive raillery and impertinence for the present, but probably renews them in m pi* 
not so privileged as the rormer, where his insolence meets wim due chastlsemciit; tis 
which nothing is more equitable in itself, or apnrceable to the discreet pert oimuHAafL 
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THE HOUNDS IN COUPLES. 

leading forth hia hounds one morning to the chase, and had 
linked ieveral of the young dogs in couples, to preven t their following every seent 
uid hunting disorderly, as their own inclinations and their fancy should direct 
them. Among others it was the fate of Jowler and Vixen to be thus yoked 
together. These hounds were hoth young and inexperienced ; but bad for some 
lime been constant companions, and seemed to have enteriained a great fondness 
for each other ; they used lo he perpetually playing together ; and in any quarrel 
that happened, always took one another's part. It might have been eipected, 
therefore, that it would not be disagreeable to them to be still more closely united. 
However, in fact, it proved otherwise ; they had not been long joined together, 
before both parties were observed to express uneasiness at their situation. Difler- 
enl inclinations and opposite wills began to discover and exert themselves. If one 
choee to go this way. the other was as eager to take the contrary road ; if one 
waa pressing forward, the other was sure to lag behind : Vixen pulled hack Jowler, 
and Jowler dragged along Vixen ; Jowler growled at Vixen, and Vixen snnpped 
at Jowler ; till at last it cume to a downright quarrel between them ; and Jowler 
treated Vixen in a very rough and ungenerous manner, without any regard to the 
inferiority of her alrength, or the tenderness of her sex. Ah they were thus con- 
tinually vexing and tormenting each other, an old hound, who had observed all 
that had pofsed, came up to them, and thus reproved them : " What a couple of 
silly puppies you are, to be perpetually worrying yourselves at this rate 1 what 
binders your going on peaceably and quietly together ? cannot you ccmpromise the 
matter between you, by each consulting the other's inclination a llllle ? at least, 
try to make a virtue of necessity, and submit to what you cannot remedy ; you 
cannnt get rid of the chain, but may make it sit easy upon you. I am an old dog, 
and let mjr age and experience instruct you. When I was in the same circumstan- 
cee with you, I soon found, that thwarting my companion was only tormenting 
myself; and my yoke-fellow happily came into the same way of thinking. We 
endeavoured to join in the same pursuits, and to follow one another's inchnation ; 
uid so we joggud on together, not only with ease and quiet, but with comfort and 
pleuure. We found by experience that mutual compliance not only compensatea 
for liberty, but is even attended with a satisfaction and delight beyond what liberty 
fttelf can give." 

MINERVA'S CHOICE. 

" Thb gods," say the heathen mythologists, " have each of them a favourite tree." 
Jupiter preferred the oak, Venus the myrtle, and PhoebuB the laurel ; Cybele the 
pine, and Hercules the poplar. M'merva, surprised that they should choose 
barren trees, asked Jupiter the reason, " It is," said he, " to prevent any 
eiupidon that we confer the honour we do ujKin them from an interested motive." 
— " Let foLy su»i)eet what it pleases." returned Minerva ; " 1 shall not scruple to 
acknowledge that I make choice of the ohve for the usefulness of its fruit." — 
" O daughter I" rephed the father of the gods, " it is with justice that men 
e>tMn joa viae ; for notUng is truly valuable that is not useful." 



THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 

A FOX, who having failed to pick. 

Though prowling all around the village. 

The bones of goose, or duck, or chick. 
Was bent on any sort of pillage. 

Saw from a trellis hanging high, 
Some grapes with purple bloom inviting ; 

His jaws with heat and hunger dry. 
The luscious fruit would fedn be biting. 

His carcase than a weasel thinner. 

Made him for every prize alert ; 
He thought, though fortune brought no dinner, 

Twas best secure a good dessert. 

A tantalizing branch to gain. 

With many a spring and many a bound. 
He strove ; but finding aU in vain. 

With this remark he quits the ground : 

" Let those who like such trash devour, 
I'll range elsewhere for better prog ; 

These worthless grapes, so green and sour. 
Are scarcely fit to feed a hog ! " 

Thus placemen, rake, rou^ are fain. 
In game, or love, or office fiedling. 

To turn from what they can't obtain. 
And vent their spleen in jest-like railing. 



THE SPANIEL AND THE MASTIFF. 

Hasty and inconsiderate connections are generally attended with great 

tages ; and much of every man's good or ill-fortune depends upon the choice he 

makes of his friends. 

A good-natured spaniel overtook a surly mastiff, as he was travelling upon the 
road. Tray, although an entire stranger to Tiger, very civilly accosted him. And 
if it would be no interruption, he said, he should be glad to bear him company on 
his way. Tiger, who happened not to be altogether in so growling a mood as 
usual, accepted the proposal, and they very amicably pursued their jonmey 
together. In the midst of their conversation they arrived at the next village, where 
Tiger began to display his malignant disposition, by an unprovoked attack upon 
every dog he met. The villagers immediately sallied forth with great indignation 
to rescue their respective favourites, and falling upon our two friends withomt 
distinction or mercy, poor Tray was most cruelly treated, for no other reaaon but 
his being found in bad company. 
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THE PARROT AND HIS CAGE. 
iBOT, belonging to a person of qnality, was fed every day with plenty of 
n, and kept in n. Blately cage, which was eet abroad upon a raarble table in 
irden, that be mig-ht enjoy the light of the aky. and the fteshneas of the air 

best advantage. His mB^ter, and all the family, when they talked to him, 
the moBt tender, fond expressions, and the disorder of his feathers was 
hed with kindly touches by the fair hand of his lady : yet, notwithstanding 
■ppy situation, he was uneasy, and envied the condition of those birds which 
free in the wilderness, hopping unconfined, from bough to bough. He ear- 

ioDged to lead the same life, and secretly pined with grief, because his wishei 
denied him. After some lime, however, it happened that the door of hia 
was left unfastened, and the long wished for opportunity was given him of 
ig an elopement. Accordingly, out he flew, and conveyed himself into a 
bouring wood, where he thought to spend the remainder of bis davs in 
lit. But, alas 1 poor Poll was mistaken ; a thousand inconveniences, which 
i never dreamed of. attended bis elopement, and he was now reallv that 
»bte creature which before his imagination only made him. He was buffeted 
i savage inhabitants of the grove ; and his imitation of the human voice, 

formerly rendered him so agreeable, did but the more e.\pose him to the 
resentment of the feathered creation. The dehcate food with which he 
to be fed was no more ; be was unskilled in the ways of providing for 
If, and even ready to die with hunger. A storm of rain, thunder and 
ing, filled the air. and he had no place to ecreen or protect him ; his feathers 
wetted by the heavy shower, and blasted with the flashes of lightning ; his 
r nature, suited to a milder cUmate, could not stand the shock : he died under 
it just before he breathed his last, he is said to have made this reflection : 
poor Poll ! were you but in your cage again, you would never wander more." 

B Fable may be a proper lesson to those who are possessed with a rambling spirit. 



THE TWO HORSES, 
horses were travelling the road together ; one loaded with a sack of flour, 
her with a sum of money. The latter, proud of his splendid burden, tossed 
> head with an air of conscious superiority, and every now and then cast a 
if contempt upon his humble companion. In passing through a wood, they 
met by a gang of highwaymen, who immediately seized upon the horse that 
urying the treasure ; but the spirited steed not being altogether disposed to 
SO quietly as was necessary for their purpose, they beat him most unmerct- 
and, after plundering bim of bis boasted load, left him to lament at his 
; the cruel bruises he had received. — " Friend," said his despised companion 
n, who had now reason to triumph in his turn, " distinguished posts are 
dangerous to those who possess them. If you had served a miller as ! do, 
light have travelled the road unmolested." 
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THE RIVER FISH AND THE SEA HSH. 

Thb waters of a river being mightily swollen by a great flood, the ttream im 
down with a violent corrent, and by its rapid forpe carried a huge baibd akog 
with it into the sea. This fresh-water spark was no sooner come into a new 
climate, than he began to give himself airs, to talk big, and look with contempt 
upon the inhabitants of the place ; he boasted that he was of better family and 
country than any among them, for which reason they ought to give place to him 
and pay him respect accordingly. A fine large mullet, that happened to swim 
near him, and heard his insolent language, bade him hold his silly tongue, for if 
they should be taken by the fishermen and carried to market, he would soon be 
convinced who ought to have the preference. " We," said he, " should be bought 
up at any price for the tables of the first quality, and you sold to the pour for 
little or nothing." 



It proceeds from a want either of sense or breeding, or both, when fomgnen speak 
sliffhuy of the country they happen to be in, and cry up their own. It is, indml, natonl 
to have an aflection for one^s own native place, nor can we, perhaps, help preferring it to 
any other; but it is certainly both imprudent and unmannerly to express this in any other 
country, to people whose opinions it must needs contradict, by the same rule that it 
pleases our own. 



MEROPS. 



" I WISH to ask you a question ;" said a young eagle to a thoughtful and very 
studious owl. 

" It is said there is a bird called Merops, which, when it rises into the air, fliei 
with the tail first, and the head looking down to the earthy Is it a &ct ?" 

" By no means," said the owl ; " it is only a silly fiction of mankind. Man ii 
himself a sort of Merops ; for he would most willingly soar towards Heaven 
vrithout losing sight of the world for a single instant." 



JUPITER'S LOTTERY. 

JupiTBR, in order to please mankind, directed Mercury to give notice that he had 
established a lottery, in which there were no blanks, and that, among a variety 
of other useful chances. Wisdom was the highest prize. It was Jupiter's comnumd, 
that in this lottery some of the gods should also become adventurers. The tickets 
being disposed of, and the wheels placed. Mercury was employed to preside at the 
drawing. It happened that the best prize fell to Minerva, upon which a general 
murmur ran through the assembly, and hints were throvm out that Jupiter had 
used unfiBdr practices to secure this valuable lot to his daughter. Jupiter, that he 
might at once both punish and silence these impious clamours of the hunoan race, 
presented them with Folly in the place of Wisdom, with which they went away 
perfectly contented. And from that time the greatest fools have always loolied 
upon themselves as the wisest men. 
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NoCwithiUndiiig the innate dcpranty cif mankind, one need not icniple to tffirm 
thai moat of the wickedne«t. whirh in no frequent and pernicioua in the world, ariaat 
froa a bad education ; and that the child in uhliged either to the example or conoivaaee 
of ita parenta for mo** of the viciona hahitii which it wean through the coiirae of its 
future life. The mind uf one that in joun^ in hke wax, loft and capable of aoy 
impretiion which in given it ; but it in hardened by time, and the first lignature growa 
ao firm and durable, that scarcely any painii or application can erase it. It is a mtatakca 
B'lCioD in people, when they imagine that there in no occanion for regulating or reatrmis- 
iog the actions of very young children, which though allowed aometimea to be very 
naughty, if not criminal, in thunc of a more a(h*anced age, are in them, they suppoae» 
altogether innocent and inotfensive. But. howe%'er innocent they may be as to their 
intention then, yet an the practice may ^row Ufmn them unobaerred, and root itaclf into 
a habit, they ought to l>e ch> cke<l and discountenanced in their first effurta towarda 
anything that in injuriouit or dishonest; that the lore of virtue, and the abhor- 
rence of wrong and opiire«iBion. may be let into tlieir minds, at the same time that they 
ret-ei\-e the very fimt clawn of undrriitanding and glimmering of reaaon. Whatever 
guilt arises fntm the actions of (ine whone education has been deficient on this point, 
no question but a ju^tt nhare of it will be laid by the great Judge of the world to the 
cha^ of those who were, or should have been his instructors. 



THE OSTRICH. 

" Now. I am going to fly ! " cried the gigantic oatrich. and the whole cooooune of 
the birds aasembled round him in grra\*e expectation. " Now I am going to fly," 
he again exclaimed, and expanding his mighty wing;*, darted, like a ship in fnll 
MiL along the ground, without loeing a single step. 

Thui it ia with those poetical geniuses, who. at the commencement of an enor> 
moos ode, boaat of being about to aoar above both douda and atmra. and reouun 
faithfol to their parent dust I 
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THK HOY AND HIS MOTHER. 

^ LiTTLB boT. who went to school, stole one of hia achool-feOowa' horn- hooka, 
brought it home to his mother, who, so far from correcting and diaconraging 
for the theft, commended and gave him an apple for hia paina. In time, aa 
the child grew up. he accustomed himself to greater robberiea, and at laat, being 
apprehended and committed to gaol, he waa tried and condemned for felony. 
On the day of hb execution, aa the officers were conducting him to the gallowa, 
he wna attended by a vast crowd of people, and among the reat hia mother* who 
cune aighing and sobbing for her son's unhappy fate, which the criminal obaenring. 
cdled to the aherifl*. and beg^ged that he would give him leave to apeak a word or j 
two to her. The aheriflT. aa who would deny a dying man so reasonable a reqneat, 
gwre him permi«sion ; and the felun. while every one thought he waa whiapering 
•onething of importance to his mother, bit ofl* her ear, to the great offence and 
sorpriae of the whole aaacmbly. " What ! " said they. " waa not thia Tillain 
content e d with the impious acta he has already committed, but he mutt increnae 
their number by doing thia violence to his mother ? " — " Good people," replied 
he, " I would not have you be under a mistake ; that wicked woman deaerrea 
thia, and even worse at my hands ; for if she had chastised instead of careaaing 
me, when in my infancy I stole the horn-book from the school, I had not come to 
thia ignominious and untimely end." I 
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THE DOG AND THE CROCODILE. 

Wb cbd never be too carefully on our guard agninst « connection with peraou d 
ill character. 

As a dog was conning the banlu of the Nile, he grew thirsty ; bnt, fearing b 
be seized by the monsters of that river, he woold not stop to BBtiafy hia drooglit 
but lapped as he ran. A crocodile, rainng hia head above the muface of tb 
water, asked him why he was in such a hurry? " I have often," he aatd. " wnhet 
for your acquaintance, and should be glad to embnice the present t^ipoctmiity t( 
make it." — " You do me great honour," returned the dog ; " bat it is to avmi 
such companions as you that I am in so mni^ haste." 



THE GOAT AND THE VINK 

A OOAT, that by huntsmen was veiy hard preaa'd. 
Crouched under a vine, and lay dose down to rest ; 
But, as soon as he thought that hia danger was over. 
Fell to browse on the leaves that afforded him cover.- 
The rustling was heard, and the bantsinen repair 
Agun to the vineyard, to search with more care. 
Master goat, being found, is now Idll'd for hia pains. 
Bnt, ere he expires, he thus sadly complains : 
" Thia death, I must own, is not more than my dne. 
Who e'n to my guardian and self proved untrue t " 
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THE FLINT AND THE STEEL. 

Nature and art should help each other ; 
As father, son : as sister, brother : 
Grenius from wisdom aid requires. 
To ^ide his pen. and flBLn his fires ; 
And science pleases moat, when joined 
With polished manners, taste refined. 
Thus wit and judgment were by Heaven, 
Each for the other's succour given ; 
And long together, void of strife. 
Should ever dwell, like man and vrife. 
Who then the world would fidn delight. 
With genius learning should unite ; 
For fBincy often fails to gain 
What she, with knowledge, might attain.— 

Of pride and insolence possest. 
An angry flint a steel address'd ? 
" How comes it sir, without my aid. 
That thou an useless thing, art made ? 
For though fair Betty's hand with skill 
Strike me against thy ribs at will. 
From me alone to check her ire. 
Proceeds the spark that kindles fire. 
But not to this my power's confined ; 
I please the eager sportsman's mind. 
As through the tube with deadly aim, 
I rpced the shot that kills the game ; 
Whilst thou, forsooth, canst nought produce. 
That tends to toiling mortals' use." 

Awhile the steel, with inward pain, 
Allow'd his comrade to complain ; 
But urg'd to speak, he coolly said : 
" Since useless vou conceive me made, 
(No malice bearing at my heart) 
Suppose we Uvc awhile apart. 
Mv wishes to the act incline. 
You take vour course and Til take mine.' 



Kiimgcd. the flint approved the deed ; 
And lo ! to part they straight iif^rccd. 

But what will not experience prove ! 
The flint soon fcnind in \-ain he strove 
To charm alone hitf spurting friend ; 
So deemed hii« triumph at an end ; 
And Bettv, who no flame could raise* 
No more was noiinr in his praiK*. 



t* 
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Thus, coofldouv of hit fmuh he mourned, 
And to his injured mate returned. 
Whom he diacovcred on a shelf. 
As much neglected as himself; 
And having there oonfiessed with shame. 
How greatly they were both to blame. 
They quell'd their broils with ready art. 
And swore they never more would part. 



THE ENVIOUS MAN AND THE COVETOUS. 

■us man hafipened to offer up his prayers to Jupiter, just in the same 

place with a covetous, miserable feUow. Jupiter, not caring to be trou- 

, their impertinences himself, sent ApoUo to examine the merits of their 

and to give them such relief as he should think proper. Apollo there* 

Md his commission, and told them that to make short of the matter, 

the one asked, the other should have it double. Upon this, the covetous 

ngh he had a thousand things to request, yet forbore to ask first, hoping 

I a double quantity ; for he concluded that all men's wis^hes sympathized 

By this means, the envious man had an opportunity of preferring his 

int. whidi was the thing he aimed at ; so, without much hesitation, he 

I be rdieved, by having one of his eyes put out, knowing that of conse- 

lis companion would be deprived of both. 



THE GEESE AND THE CRANES. 

ei geese and a parcel of cranes used often to feed together in a com- 
I last, the owner of the com and his ser%'ants, coming u|»on them of a 
surprised them in the very fact : and the gvcw, bcin^ heavy, (at, full- 
eatures, were moat of them sufferer* ; but the cranes, being thin and 
Qy (lew away. 

the enemy omnrft to make a M-t/urv, tlipy are 9urr u» siiffiT iikM w1k» arr tin* 
i (atlett In aiiT caitc of pciMviition, itioiicy )ianp> like a lUmd weight alMiut 
nd «e DfTiT ftfl i^ld m hravy ns when wc oiuli'a^uur Xo make off nith it. 
, «isr and politic miniftten of Statr, «»)ii-m'%cr tliey ^fe u slorm Invi" to gatktT 
bcadft, alwavfi take care to unlaile theiiiM'Kcs of a t;oiHl |iart of iLeir carpi ; 
lb means iel<lom find l>ut the hlasb* of ot)1iM|iiy, tlimu^h which they arc lo 
r maT, arc lo» deaf and inexorable tlian the stonnv Ha%» of the ocean. In- 
Pity IS ton fre(|uently the (HX'a.Mon of men's U'ing treatcil as if they «ere iniilty 
Ktcst cnm4*« ami repniachcit ; hut then, tLese M>rt of criminaU have this ad%an- 
no one thinks fit to treat them niih anythinf? i»urse than contempt; v^hercas, 
ilcnce can be found to fall upon the rich man, it ix a miracle if he c-M.*apeK wiili 
nd money. In ^hort, richer un* like the l>a;;i;ain* of an army, rery UM*ful 
lie in quiet piViM*<<Aion of the camp, or are |io%»erfu1 eiionu'li to defy the enemy ; 
once «e are put to the n»ut, if we %»i*iiM )^*t off %»itli our li%es and lilH*rtirs 
luit our Uiirtca^re an noon ax {MK^'iMe, and lea«e it fi»r plunder to our nunuem. 
revcr itnm);ly intnrnched ^e mav think ourv.'Ue9, as lont; as money ih in the 
good to loi»k about im for fear o{ a surprise; for, after all, he that dov» not^ 
sioSv make himself winyr^ with his riches to fly off with, dctierres to he pun- 
r a goose as he LIS fi»r bis heaunes^. 
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THE HORSE AND THE ASS. 

Thb horec, adorned with hu war-saddle, and champing his foaminf^ hit. came 
thundering along the way. and made the mountains echo with his loud shrill neigfa* 
ing. lie had not gone far hefore he overtook an ass, who was labouring under a 
heavy burden, and moving slowly on in the same track with himself. He imme- 
diately called out to him in a haughty iropcnous tone, and threatened to trample 
him in the dirt, if he did not break the way for him. The poor, patient aas. not 
daring to dispute the matter, quietly got out of the way as fast as he could, and 
let him go by. Not long after this, the same horse, in an engagement with the 
enemy, happened to be shot in the eye, which made him unlit for show, or any 
military business ; so he was stripped of his fine ornaments, and sold to a carrier. 
The ass meeting him in this forlorn condition, thought that now it was his time 
to insult ; and so, says he, " Hey-day, friend, is it you ? Well, I alwajra believed 
tliat pride of yours would one day have a fall." 



IVifle is a very unaccountable vice. Many people fall into it unawares, and are ohm 
1"<1 iuto it by motives which, if they consiclerud taitif^s rightly, would make them abhor 
tlie very thoughts of it. There u no man that thinks well' of himself, but desires the 
rest of the world should think so too. Now it is the wrong measures we take in c»> 
fleavouriug after this, that expose ux to discerning people in that light which we caO 
pride, and which is so far from giving us any advantage m their esteem, that it rendenai 
despicable and ridiculous. It is an affectation of appearing coDsiderable that puis mca 
u|Miu being proud and insolent ; and their very being so makes them infalliblv linlt 
and inconsiilerablc. The man Uiat claims and calls for reverence and respect, amerru 
ni>ne ; he that acts for applause is sure to lose it : the certain way to get it i<( lo seem 
to shun it, and the humole man according to the maxims even of this world, is tW 
Hi(»Ht likeh to Im* exalted. He that, in his wonls or actions, pleatb for superiority, 
nitlier chooses to do an ill action than condescend to do a gotNl one, acts like the ~ 
and is as void of reason and un^leistanding. The rich and the powerful want 
l»iit the love and esteem of mankind to complete thrir felicitx ; and thene they 
to ot)tain by a f^ood-huindured, kind ii indeM,*euiaon ; and are as cx'ruiin of being evetybodyli 
a%tT«ion, whilst the lesist tincture of overl>earing rudenesb Is |>erceptil»le in their 
fir H4-tii>ns. Wliat Imital tem|H'Ts must they Ik' of, who can lie easy and iudifli 
\«bile they know themselves to Ik* universsillv hate«l, ihou^i in the midst of afl 
and |MiMer! Hut this is not all; for if ever tlie wheel of Fortune should whiri 
fmni the tiip to the iMittoin, instead of friendship or eonmiiv>iT.iiiou, tliev will meet 
iiuiliinf; but eontenipl, and that, with umch more justice than ever they 
exerted it towards oihem. 



WASPS IN A IU)NKY-l»l)T. 

i A SWA KM of wasps were one day gut 

Together in a honey -|m it. 
Where feasting they so long remain. 
Hwt they could not get out agniii ; 
And thus, they (|uickly cunie to know 
lluit, for their luxurici<. life niu^t go. 



Hea^ures, when they've habitual grown. 

Can't easily lie let altme, 

Tdl. like the wai^iM, the sensualist's undone 



^ 
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THE IRON POT AND THE EARTHEN POT. 
A viLLAOK Btreamlet was swollen by the heavy spring showers to the eize and fury 
torrent. An iron pat and one of earth, which had heen left on iLg brink 
! carried awny by the flood. Tlie earthen pot, heing brought, every few 
by the whirling violence of the waters, in contact with her neighbour, 
_ ^_ to express her uneasiness and apprehension. The iron pot robustly bade 
inr entertain no alarm, aaauring ber that he would take care of. and prevent her 
1>eing dashed against the stones when they should come to a ehoUower spot. " Nay, 
nay," replied the earthen vessel beseechingly, " I entreat you to keep as far from 
me a? possible. It is you that I am most afiuid of; for, whether the stream 
dashes me against you, or you against me, I am sure to he the sufferer. All I 
crave, is, that we may be permitted not to come near each other." 

A man of moderate fortune, who can live comfortably upon what he has, should Cake 
care not tu hazard his happinesx by consorting with the great and powerful. People 
of equal condition may Host dawn [he current of life without hurting each other, but 
it in a much more difficult point to steer one's course in the company of the great so 
as to escape without injury. Whn would choose to have his country-box situated in 
the neigh iiourbood of a very great man I eince whether 1 ionorantly trespass upon 
him, or he knowingly encroach upon me, 1 only am likely to be the sufferer. 1 can 
neither entertain nor play with him upon his own terms; for that which is moderation 
and diversion to him, in me would be eitravagance and ruin. 



PYTHAGORAS AND THE CRITIC. 

Ptthaoobab was very earnestly engaged in taking an exact measure of the Oljin- 
pic course. One of those conceited critics who aim at everything, and are ready 
to interpose with their opinion upon all subjects, happened to be present ; and 
could not help smiling to himself to see the philosopher so employed, and to 
observe what great attention and pains he bestowed upon such business. " And 
pray." taid he, accosting Pythagoras, " may I presume to ask with what design 
you have given yourself this trouble ? " — " Of that," repUed the philosopher, " I 
shall very readily inform you. We are assured that Hercules, when he instituted 
the Olvmpic games, himself laid out the course by measure, and determined it to 
the length of six hundred feet, measuring it by the standard of his own foot. 
Now, by taking an exact measure of this space, and seeing how much it exceeds 
the measure of the same number of feet now in use, we can 6nd how much the 
foot of Hercules, and, in proportion, his whole stature exceeded that of the present 
generation." — " A very curious speculation," said the critic, " and of great use 
and importance, no doubt ; and so you will demonstrate to us, that the bulk of 
this fabulous hero was equal to his extravagant enterprises and his marvellous 
exploits. And pray, sir, what may be the result of your enquiry at last f I suppose 
you can now tell me exactly to a hair's breadth, how tall Hercules was." — " The 
result of my enquiry," replied the philosopher, ■• ia this; and it is a conclusion 
of greater use and importance than you seem to expect from it ; that if you will 
always estimate the labours of the philosopher, the designs of the patriot, and the 
actions of the hero, by the standard of your own narrow conceptions, yon will 
c»er be gremly mistaken in your judgment concerning them." 
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THE DIAMOND AND THE LOADS'IXJNE. 

A DIAMOND, of great bcaaty and lustre, observing not only many other geam of a 
lower class ranged together with him in the same cabinet, but a loadatooe UkcviM 
placed not far from him, began to question the latter how he came tliere, and wlat 
pretensions he had to be ranked among the precious stones — ^he, who appeared to 
be no better than a mere flint, a sorry, coarse, nisty-loolcing pdible, w ithiwt 
the least shining quality to advance him to such an honour ; and ooodnded wkh 
desiring him to keep his distance, and pay a proper respect to his rapcriarv. " 1 
find," said the loadstone, " you judge by external appearances ; and it m jtmr 
interest that others should form their judgment by the same rule. I moat own 1 
have nothing to boast of in that respect ; but I may venture to say that I make 
amends for my outward defects, by my inward qualities. The great improvcmcat 
of navigation in these latter ages is entirely owing to me. It b owing to 
that the distant parts of the world are known and accessible to each 
that the remotest nations are connected together, and aU in a *w*«n*^ muted 
one common society ; that by a mutual intercourse they relieve om 
wants, and all enjoy the several blessings peculiar to each. Great Britain 
indebted to me for her wealth, her splendour, and her power ; and the arts 
sciences are in a great measure obliged to me for their late iroprovementa, 
their continual increase. I am willing to allow you your due praise in ita lal 
extent. You are a very pretty bauble. I am mightily delighted to aee yoa 
glitter and s|>arkle. I look upon you with pleasure and surprise. Bat I most be 
convinced that you are of some sort of use, before I acknowledge that joa hiffa 
any real merit, or treat you with that respect you seem to demand." 



I 

I THE LION. THE WOLF. AND THE FOX. 

A LION, having surfeited himwlf with feasting too luxuriously on the careaae ctf a 

wild )H>ar, was seized with a violent and dangerous disorder. The beaato of tkt 

forest riockcd in great numbers to pay their respects to him upon the 

and scarcclv one was abM*nt but the fox. The wolf, an ill-natured and 

Ixrast. neized this opportunity to accuse the fox of pride, ingratitude, and 

tion to his majesty. In the mid»t of his invective the fox entered, and, 

heard part of the wolfs accusiation, and oluicrx'ing the lion's conntenance to be 

kin.!ling into wrath, thu» adroitly cxcuh^ him^'lf, and retorted upon his 

*' I MH! many here who with nirrc lip-service have pretended to shew 

lovulty ; but for my ]mrt. from the moment 1 heanl of yimr majesty's iUMSSL 

ncgli*ctiii{; useless cuinpliinent**. I employi-il n)ym.*lf daf and night to 

anion tC the muht K*urncd ph\>iciaiis an infullibU* n^medv for voor 

have Ht k-ii^h U^n happily infonm-il of nni>. It is u plaster made of part d 

a wolfV ^ki^. taken wurui from his liack. and laid to your majesty's 

This remedy was no MN>iii-r pro|Misc'tl, tli:in it was determined the 

should Ik? tried ; and. while the «>iHmtitin w.u» (MTfornitng. the fux with 

smile, whispered this useful maxim in the wulf s car ; — " If }-oa woold ha 

Iruw harm yourself, learn for the future not tti meditate mischief against othOTk" 

^1 
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TIIK REDBREAST AND THE SPARROW. 

A» m redbreast was singing on a tree, by the side of a rural cottage, a sparrow, 
pcrdied upon the thatch, took occasion thus to reprimand him. ** And dosi thuu." 
waid be, " with thy dull autumnal note, presume to emulate the birds of spring } 
Can thy weak warblings pretend to vie with the sprightly accents of the thmsh and 
tke blackbird ? with the rarioas mdody of the lark and the nightingale, whoin 
other birds, far thy superiors, have been long content to admire in sileiioe ? "— 
** Jodge with candour, at least," replied the robin ; " nor impute thoae efforts to 
aaibitioD soldy, which may someCimea flow from love of the art. I reverence, 
■deed, but by no means envy the birds whose fame has stood the test of ages. 
Tlieir songs have charmed both hill and dale : but their season has past, and their 
tlvoata are silent. I fed not, however, the ambition to surpass or eiiaal then ; 
■y eflbrts are of a much humbler nature, and I may surdy hope for pardon, 
whfle I endeavour to cheer these forsaken vallies, by an attempt to imitate the 
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THE FLY IN SAINT PAUL'S CUPOLA. 

As a fly was crawling leisurely up one of the columns of Saint Riul's cupola, she 
often stopped, sunreye<l. examined, and at last broke forth into the foUowing 
cxdamation : " Strangle ! that any one who pretends to be an artist, should ever 
law so superb a structure with so many roughnesses unfinished ! '* — " Ah ! my 
friend,'* s^ a very learned architect, who hung in his web under one of the 
cnpifab, " you should never decide of things beyond the extent of your capacity. 
This lofty building was not erected for such diminutive animab aa you or I, bat 
for a certain sort of creatures, who are at least ten thoosand times aa large. To 
tinr eyes, it b very possible, these columns may seem as imooth as to yon uppear 
tke wings of your favourite mistress.*' 



THE CAT AND THE BAT. 

A CAT, having devoured her master's favourite bullfinch, over h eard him threatening 
Id put her to death the moment he could find her. In this distress, she p re fe rred 
A petition to Jupiter ; vowing, if he woukl deliver her from her present danger, 
that never while she lived wouU she eat another bird. Not kmg afterwards, a bat 
Bost invitingly flew into the room where Puss was purring in the window. Tlie 
qoestion was. how to act upon so trying an occuhion : her appetite pressed hard 
on one side, and her vow threw some scruples in her way on the other. At 
length she hit upon a most convenient distinction to remove aD difficulties, by 
determining, that as a bird, indeed, it was an unlawful prize, hut as a mouse she 
nnght very conscientiously cat it ; and accord in^rly. without further debate fieU to 
the repast. 

^ Thus It is that men are apt to impose upon themselves bv vain and frruundlesi &• 
when conscience and principle are at variance with intct eu and inclination* 
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DEATH AND CUPID. 

Onk day, when Sol had well nigh set. 

And evening fast was closing in, 
Cupid and Death by hazard met 

Together, at a country inn. 

l>cath to the north, it seems, was boand. 
Love to the south : at either's back 

A quiver hung, wherein were found 
Their fatal weapons of attack. 

Each, as he entered, took his place 
And fell to chatting and to quaffing. 

Till Love, beholding Death's g^m face. 
Went almost in a fit for laughing. 

At length, he managed to repress 

His mirth, and frankly owned its cau<ie ; 

Begged pardon, but he must confess 
He never saw such lantern jaws. 

Death fired at this ; high words ensued. 
And words had shortly turned to blows. 

Had not the landlord stayed the feud. 
At no small risk to his red nose. 

This done, ere long the foes retired. 
And soon forgot their wrath in sleep ; 

But first, the landlord they desired 
Under his charge their arms to keep. 

It chanced, this worthy, half asleep. 

The weapons changed ; and so, next morning. 
Love's back was helped to Death's grim heap. 

And Death's to darts of strange adorning. 

Since then alas ! it has been found. 
That Love seems best with age to thrive ; 

When life runs low, he deals his wound. 
And lights his flame at seventy-five. 

Death, on the other hand, strikes those 

Whose cheeks are rich with beauty's bloom ; 

And twenty, seems the destined close 
Of hearts that least deserve the tomb. 

The world is thus turned ^side down ; 

Love aims — and Death ^s in the blow ; 
Death fain would kill — his shaft has flown. 

And age grows young with Cupid's glow. 



THE FOWLER AND THE RING-DOVE. 



R took his gun, and went into the woods shooling, Among the branches 
of an oak he spied a ring-dove, and intended to kill it. He clapped the piece to 
his shoulder, and took his aim accordingly ; but just as lie wus going to pull the 
trigger, an adder under the grass, which he had trod upon, stung him so painfully 
iu the leg, Ihat be was forced to quit his design, and throw his gun down in a 
passion. The poison immedialely infected his blood, and his whole body began to 
mortis ; which having perceived, he could not help owning it to be just. " Fate," 
said he, " has brought destruction upon mc, while I was contriving the death of 
another," 



Thii il another leBSon against injustice. And if we (^oii«ider the matter f^iirly, we 
mnst allow it to be as reasonable thai some one should do violence to us, as that we 
should commit il upon another. The uojuat man, with a hardened, unfeelinu; heart, 
emu do a thousand bitter things to others; but if a single calamity touches liimsclf, 
bow insupportable in Iho uneasiresB it occasions ! Why should we think others born to 
hard treatment more than ourselves; or imagine it can be reasonable to do to another 
what vfa ourselves should be unwillini; to auHer I In our behaviour to all mankind, we 
need only ask otirsetves these plain questions, and our consciences will tell us how to act. 



THE STORK AND THE CROW. 



A STORK and a crow had once a strong contentioti, which of them stood highest 
in the favour of Jupiter, The crow alleged his skill in omens, his infallibility in 
prophecies, and his great use to the priests of that deity in all their sacrifices and 
religious ceremonies. The stork urged only his blameless life, the care he took to 
preet^rve his offspring, and the ossista.ice he tent his parents under the infirmitii-s 
of age, It happened, as it generally does in religious disputes, that neither of 
them could confute the either ; so they both agreed to refer the decision to Jtipiter 
himself. On their joint application, the god determined thus between them : 
" Let none of my creatures despair of my regard. I know their weaknesses. I 
pity their errors ; and whatever is well trieunt, t accept as it was intended. Yet 
■acritices or ceremonies are in themselves of no importance ; and every attempt 
to penetrate the counsel of the gods is altogether as vain as it is presumptuous : 
but he who pays to Jupiter n jnst honour and reverence, who leads the most tem- 
perate life, and who does the most good in proportion to his abilities, as he best 
answers the end of his creaiion, will assuredly eland highest in the favour of his 
CreBtor." 



THE OX AND THE STAG. 

As unwieldy ox and a nimble stag had their pasture together in the same meadow. 
•• Stag." said the ox, - if the lion should nttiick us, let us nssist each other ; we 
eliidl keep him off bravely "' -" That will never suit me," nulled the stag ; " why 
should I engage in an unequal contest with the lion, when -ny legs enable mc so 
easily to escape from him ? " 
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niE SWORD AND THE SPIT. 

A SWORD, in famed Toledo wrought, 
That, tempered well, had nohly fougiii 
In m^ny a hroil, and chieftains slain. 
In vanDus skirmishes in Spain ; 
From sire to son that long had passed. 
Was doomed to feel disgrace at last ! 
Condemned, its owner in a jail. 
To be exposed to public sale ! 
Tims, though oft drawn, by fiate's command^ 
])y many a firm and doughty hand. 
It passed, by purchase in a lot. 
To one its worth who valued not. 
An honest quaker, mild of mien. 
With whom it dwelt for months, unseen. 
But, lo ! it chanced one winter's night. 
Anxious his kindred to delight, 
Some game he ordered to be dressed, 
I And, as his spouse no spit possessed, 

' She, without any more ado, 

I Ran with the sword the lev'ret through, 

j And by a casual stroke of wit 

j The sword converted to a spit. 

Now while this transmutation passed, 
A new-made lord required in haste 
I A sword to dangle by his side, 

: And shew at once his rank and pride. 

' The wily cutler, who well knew 

'Twas meant alone to strike the view. 
And that if fine the hilt were made. 
The peer would little heed the blade. 
Begged a few days in toil to spend. 
And he would home the weapon send. — 

Meanwhile he searched his kitchen round. 
And soun a spit neglected found. 
That straight he polished, filed, and gilt, 
t And on it placed a splendid hilt. 

And this, well- sheathed, he sent my lord. 
And swore that, on a trader's word, 
III all Toledo's city he 
A finer sword would never see ! 
So well he spoke, that in a trice 
The silly peer paid down the price. 
Which rendered one as vile a cheat. 
As was the other's folly great. 

'Tis thus translators, servile wits. 
Turn spits to swords, and swords to spitB. 
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THE BOY AND THE SNAKE 

imi pkying with m tunc uiake. " My dear little creatai^*' Mid he. 
hi not be to fiuniiiar with tou. had ]roo not been depriTed of your ^reoom. 
kca are the most malignant, tmthankfnl reptiles ! I well remember readmg 
opened to a poor conntryman, who picked np a make, (perfaapa one of 
caton) from beneath a hedge, where it lay almost frozen to death, and 
iooatdy pat it into hii boaom. that it might be restored by the warmth, 
had the wicked creature recorered, than she bit her beneftictor ; and the 
ad-hearted man gare up the ghost." 

a astonished." said the snake. " How partial your historians must be ! 
■te this story quite differvntly. Your kind-hearted countryman thought 
e was really frozen to death : and it being a handccme specimen, he picked 
order to skin it when he arrived home. Was that correct ?" 
■lent," replied the boy. '* what ungrateful wretch ever lacked an excuse?" 
a, my son," interrupted the boy's father, who had been listening to thb 
tioD. " At the same time, whenever you hear of any remarkable instance 
litude, examine strictly every circumstance, before branding a penon 
ignominiuus a blemish. True benefactors have seldom conferred favours 
ngrateful; for the honour of mankind I will hope never. But thoae 
ors possessed with narruw-mindcd. selfish views, deserve, my son, to moet 
ratitade instead of thankful acknowledgment." 



lay ut the la»t gavp. and glanced at the evento of his past life. " Thic. 
inner." said he ; " but let roc still hope, none of the greatest. I have 
rm ; but aim) much good. Once. 1 remember, a bleating bunb. which 
dered from the flock, came so near nie. that I could easily have throttled 
yet I did nothing to it. At the Muie time I listened to the jeers and jibes 

*p with the most surprisinp: inditTcrence. although I had no watchful dogs 

» 

in explain all th.a ; interrupted hi** frii-iul the fox. who was assisting in 
g him for death. " I have a distinct recollection of all the attendant cir- 
ces. It was precisely the time that you so Umentsbly choked yourself with 
r, which the kind-hearted crane afterwards drew out of your throat." 



THE ASS AND THE WOLF. 

had the misfortune to be met by a hungry wolf. *' Have mercy oo me," 

trembling animal ; " I am a poor sick beast ; look what a great thorn I 

I into mv foot ! " 

lly, you quite grieve me;" replied the vrolf. " Conscientioasly speaking, 

rself compelled to put you out of your misery." 

kI scarcely spoken, when he tore the supplicating donkey to pieces. 



THE WOLF ON HIS UEATILBED. I 
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THE ANT AND THE CATERPILLAR, 

As a cateipillar was ilowly advandng along one of the allm nf a iMaatifal 
garden, he was met by a pert hvely ant, who, tosaing np her head with a KonifBl 
air, cried : " Pr'ythee get out of the way, thoa poor creeping animaL «mI do aot 
presume to obstruct the paths of thy superiors, by wriggling along tbm raad and 
besmearing the walks appropriated to their footsteeps. Poor creature! thoa 
lookest hke a thing but half made, which nature, not liking, threw by 
I could almost pity thee, but it is beneath one of my qoality to talk to 
creatures as thou art: and so, poor crawler, adieu." The homble 
struck dumb with this disdainful langnage, retired, went to work, 
up in a silken cell, and at the appointed time came out a beantilid bottoflj. Jait 
as he was sallying forth, he observed the scornful ant passing by. " Phmd inaect.*' 
said he, " stop a moment, and learn from the drcumstancea in wfaidi joa now 
see me, never to despise any one for that condition in which Pkovidenoe baa tfaoogte 
fit to place him ; as there is none so mean, bnt may one day, either in tfaii 
or a better, be exalted above those who looked down npon him with 
contempt.' 




f» 



THE TENTYRITES AND THE ICHNEUMON. 



A CROCODILE, of prodigious size and uncommon swiftness, infested the banks of 
the Nile, and spread desolatien through the neighbouring ooontry. He adied tki 
shepherds, together with the sheep, and devoured the herdsmen aa wdl as the caidb 
Emboldened by success, and by the terror which prevailed wherever he lype a ied, ki 
ventured to carry his mcursions even into the Island of Tentyra, and to bntie At 
people, who boast themsdves the only tamers of hb race. The Teatyritea ttca- 
selves were struck with horror at the appearance of a moniler ao ameh mm 
terrible than they had ever seen before ; even the boldest of them dared not aUMk 
him openly ; and the most experienced long endeavoored, with all their ait mi 
address, to surprise him, but in vain. As they were consolting iM i grtlwi 
they should do in these circumstances, an ichneumon stepped forth, 
addressed them : " I perceive your distress, neighbours, and though I 
BB9\»i you in the prevent difficulty, yet give me leave to offer you some 
may be of use to you for the future. A httlc prudence is worth all joor 
it may be glorious to overcome a great evil, but the wisest way ia to 
Yuu despise the crocodile while he is small and weak, and do not 
Mder that as he is a long-lived animal, so it is his pecnliar property lo giw 
lung as he lives. Yuu see I am a poor little feeble creature, yet am 1 mael 
terrible to the cnicodile, and mure u^eful tu the country than yon are. I 
him in the egg ; and while yuu arc ctmt riving for months together how to gel the 
better of unr crocodile, and all to no purpose, I effectually dcatrqy Mtjf of the 
fIK*cics in a day." 




Many eviU, of which wr rompUin, mif(ht have been CDni|uerrd at Am, if-«e 

pii«iir»H'<l ihr priidenrr to rrfleet un their consequences. Il is only ~^ *■ — 

i:ruw mu> ui<i|;niiude thai they become insurmountable. 
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MAN AND HI8 UKENE88w 



Oncft a lover there wmk» and be loved in etnuige Ibriiioo ; 

The fiune from his breait other fedings could drive all : 
Uimielf was the object ador'd, and this paeiioQ 

Reign'd fixed in his heart, without dreading a rival. 
Our dandv Nanueua, of comical ihape, 

Wat warp'd aU awry, and his heed was an ass*s. 
His mirror still shewed him the hot of an ape. 

But he always bdieved that the £sult was the glass's. 

Other mirrors repeated, alack ! the same story ! 

He swore that the world had together conspired 
To spofl of his beautiful person the glory : 

So he made them his bow, and in dudgeon retired. 
Removed from all passes a hJur lake he found. 

Which shew'd the same image most faithfully frightful. 
Yet so bright the reflection, so charming the ground. 

He could not help owning the view was delightful. 



Now who do you think is this whimsical elf ? 

in explain, lest you think me a mere idle prater. — 
Tis the mind ;— 'tis you. Reader— the Poet himself— 

And our friends are the mirrors, which shew us our nature. 
The bke^the sage maxims of one shrewd adviser. 

Who shews all the fuUies our hearts which environ : 
Rochefoocalt mav make moat of us better and 

Childe Harold held up his dark mirror to Byron. 



THE SENSITIVE PLANT AND THE PALM-TREE. 

sensitive plant being .irooght out of the green-house on a ^ne sommer a 

and placed in a beautiful fp-ovc adorned with the finest forest trees and moat 
los plants, began to give himself great airs, and to treat all that were about 

with much petulance and disdain. "Lord!" said be, "how could the 
leoer think of setting me among a parcel of trees ; gross, inanimate thtnga ; 
t vegetables, and perfect stocks ! Surely he does not take me for a cnmmoo 
It. when be kiiuwa that 1 have the sense of feeling in a more exquisite degree 
I himself ! It really shocks me to see into what wretched, tow company be 

introduced me : it is more than the ddicacv of mv constitution, and the 
fone tenderness of my nervi-s can bear. Pray, Mrs. Acacia, stand a little 
iicr off, and dun't presume quite 9o much upon your idle pretence of being mj 
■n. Good Mr. Citron, keep your distance I beseech yon ; your strong soeni 
ba oyer po w ei ' s me. Friend l^dm•tree, your ofiensive shade b really more than 
m able to support." The lofty p^m-tree, as he was shooting up hk he&l with 
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the more vigour under the weight that was hang upon it, oondctoended to rdiake 
the impertinent creature in the following manner: "Thoa vegetable fiibble. 
learn to know thyaelf, and thy own wortUeaaneaa and inaigiiificmec ! TVoa 
valuest thyself on a vicious softness, a false delicacy, the very ddect and i 
of thy nature ! What art thou good for, that shrinkest at a toocli* mod 
at a breath of air ; feeble and barren, a perpetual torment to thyadf, and 
useless to others ? Whereas we, whom thou treatest with anch diadasn, 
grateful return to man for his care of us. Some of us yield him frot, otiwn 
serviceable to him for their strength and firmness ; we shade him from the hert of 
the sun, and we defend him from the violence of the winds. I am 
distinguished for my hardiness and perseverance, my steadineaa and 
and on account of those very qualities which thou wantest and 
despise, have the honour to be made the emblem oi conqaeat, and the rawd of 
the conqueror." 



THE WOODCOCK AND THE MALLARD. 



I A WOODCOCK and a mallard were feeding together in some marshy gnmiid at thi 
tail of a mill-pond. '* Lord ! " said the squeamish woodcock, " in what a von> 
cious and beastly manner do you devour all that comes before you ! Neither anai, 
frog, toad, nor any kind of filth, can escape the fury of your enormona appetite. 

! All alike goes down, without measure and without distinction. What an odioM 

j vice is gluttony." — " Good lack ! " replied the mallard, " pray how came yoa to 
be my accuser ; and whence has your excessive delicacy a right to cenanre bt 
plain eating ? Is it a crime to satisfy one's hunger ; or is it not a virtue rather. 
to be pleased with the food which Nature offers us ? Surely I would sooner be 

' charged with gluttony, than with that finical and sickly appetite on which yoa 
arc plcaM.'d to ground your 8U|)eriority of taste. Wluit a silly vice ia daintineas."* 
Thus endeavouring to palliate their respective passions, our epicures parted with 
mutual contempt. The mallard hastening to devour some garbage, which waa ia 
ri'ality a bait, immediately gorged a hook through mere greediness and overMghl : 
while the wiKxicock, flying through a glade, in order to seek his favoarite jnioei, 
waff entangled in a net, cpread acniss it for that purpose ; each of them fiilling a 
sacrifice tu their different, but equal fuiblcs. 

IIKKCULKS. 

WiiKN Ilt'rruK>9 vm^ udniitted into licuvcn, hi- made hih olioi^iince to Juno bdiHe 
aiiv otluT di'itv. All Olwnpus iitul Jiiiio werv struck with nuiazement. ** What," 
iri«l I'vt-ry om*. •• du vuu trivi* prwrdi-iice to your ciiriny ?" — *' Yes, evenio her*" 
n-phiil liiTculrs. " It \au.*i niuiiily her |K'rM'i*iitioiifr which gave me the 
nitii*b of uchic villi; thi>*K.' dci-iis by which I have rendered Heaven ao 

Olympus approved of the answer of the new gud, and Juno became 
I til him. 
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■id liMt Momtti was perpetually biamiiig and ridicnKng whatever be 
he wfMrka of the goda themielvea oooid not eacape hia nnhrenal oeoanre. 
ma of the boll were to placed/' he aaid* " hj Jqiiter, that thej could not 
hie home in pnahing at hia enemiea. The hooaea whidi Minenra had in- 
d me& to hoM, were contrived ao f y injodidowlj. that thej could not be 
id from n bad neighbourhood, nor from any other i n co n ve n ience^" In aboft^ 
mm of man himaelf waa. in hia opinion, eztremdy defective ; having no win* 
I hia boaom that might demonatrate hia aincerity, or betray hia widud 
H^ and prevent their execution. Tlieae, and many other fanha were ftmnd 
prodnctiona of Nature. Bat when he aorvey^o the worka of art, there waa 
Icf hia ahercationa. Jnpiter, being readvcd to try how far hia maboe wonid 
1, aent hia daughter Venus to desire that he would give hia opinion of bar 
• She appeared aooording^y before the diurliah god, trembling at the ap- 
ska of hia known severity. He examined her proportiona with all the 
of an envioua critic. But her snape and complodoii were ao atriking» nd 
ilea and graces so very engaging, that he found it impoaaible to give the 
okmr to any objection be could make. Ye^ to shew how bard malevolence 
rvggle for a cavil ; as she was retiring from hia preaence, be begged ahe 
ae^oaint her father, that whatever grace might be in her motion, yet I sr 



LOVE AND FOLLY. 

early state ut tnings, and among the eldest of beings, exiated that god* 
poeta entitle him, or rather that demon, aa Flato calls him, whoae naaM ia 
He had assisted the father of the gods, in reducing chaoa in order, in 
ihing the harmony of the universe, and in regulating and patting in cxaen- 
« lawa by which the operations of Nature are performed, and the fraine of 
flid subsists. Universal good seemed to be his only study, and be waa the 
le delight both of gods and men. But in process of time, among other die* 
that arose in the universe, it appeared that Love began to deviate very often 
rhat had seemed till now to be his chief pursuit. He would raiae freiiaent 
wices and cunfusion in the course of Nature ; though it was always onder 
•tence of maintaining order and agreement. It seems he had entered into n 
itimate acquaintance with a person who had lately made her appearance in 
irld. Thi9 perwm was Folly* the daughter of Pride. Hiey were often to* 
* ; and as often as they were, some mischief waa sure to be the oooseqnenea* 
grees he introduced her into the heavens ; where it was their great joy, by 
la artifices, to lead the gods into such measures as involved them in many 
weniences, and exposed them to much ridicule. They deluded them all in 
tarns, except Minerva, the only divinity that eacaped their wilea. Evan 
r himaelf was induced by them to take some atepa not at all aoilable to the 
y of his character. Folly had entirely accjaired the aarmdanl omr bar 
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companion ; however, she resolved to make still more sore of him, and 
wholly to herself. With this design she infased a certain intoxicating jnioe into 
his nectar, he effects of which were so powerful, that, in the end, it utterlj deprived 
him of his sight. Love was too mach prejudiced in her fiKvoar* to apprehend her 
to he the cause of his misfortune ; nor indeed did he seem to he in the least aenabk 
of his condition. But his mother Venus soon found it out ; and m the exom 
of her grief and rage, carried her complaint to Jupiter, conjuring him to pumik 
the sorceress who had hlinded her son. Jupiter, willing to dear the heavnis of 
such troublesome company, called both parties before him, and enqoired into ttcff 
conduct. After a full hearing, he determined that Folly should make aome tort 
of reparation for the injury done to Love ; and being resolved to pimbh both for 
the many irregularities which they had lately introduced* he ooadenmed ham to 
wander about the earth, and ordered Folly to be his guide. 



THE DISCONTENTED LABOURER. 

" Hkavens, how superb ! what wealth, what cheer 1 
Master and servants all appear 
With noble air and princely pride." 
I'was thus an honest travdler cried. 
New-risen from the luxurious board 
Of an august and wealthy lord. 
This warm encomium caught the ear 
Of a poor labourer toiling near. 
Whose luck had no^ been quite so good. 
And put him in a peevish mood : — 
" 'Tis mighty fit, forsooth," he says, 
" The merits of my lord to praise ! 
Yet mark the bound of all his care- 
As every neighbour can declare — 
'Tis, just with meat and drink to feed 
Such guests alone as neither need." 



Without more aid, I leave vain glory 
To trace the meaning of the story. 

THE SUN AND THE VAPOUR. 

In the evening of a summer's day, the sun, as he descended behind the 
hills, beheld a thick and unwholesome vapour extending itself over the whc^ hcB 
of the valleys. Every shrub, and every flower immediately folded up its kamei, 
and shrunk from the touch of this detested enemy. " Well hast thoa choaeOf" 
said the god of day, " this the hour of my departure, to spread thy peatikotial 
influence, and taint the beauties of the creation. Enjoy for a short space the no- 
table triumphs of thy malignity. I shall return again with the morning, repair thy 
mischiefs, and put an end to thy existence. May the slanderer in thy fiite diacera 
his own, and be warned to dread the return of truth ! " 
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THK DRUNKEN IITSBAND. 

A WOMAN bad m drunken husband, with whom, when she had vainly endea- 
TiNired to radaim him, she tried this atratageni. When he waa brought 
booM one night, dead drunk, as it seems he frequently used to be. she ordered 
him to be carried to a burial- place, and there laid him in a \'ault. as if he had been 
dead indeed. She left him and went away, till »he thought he might be come to 
bimsdf. and grown sober again. When she returned and knocked at the dcxir of 
the raolU the man cried out : '* Who's there ? " — " I am the person," said she in 
a dismal tone, "that waits upon the dead, and I have come to bring \tm some 
victuals.*' — *' Ah ! good waiter," said he. " let tlu> victuals alone, and bring me 
a little drink I beseech thee." The woman, hearing thi^, tore her hair, and beat 
ber breast in a woeful manner. " Unhappy wretch that I am/' said sht*, " this 
was the onlv wav I could think of to reform the beastlv sot ; but in-tead of 
gaining my point, I am only convinced that his drunkenness is an incurable habit, 
which he intends to carrv with him to the other world." 



1 



m» Fable is intended to shew how, by uning ourselves much to any eril practice, it 
wmf grow into such a habit as we can never divest ourselves of. In anything that we 
are sensible may be prejudicial to either our health or fortunes* we should take care 
noC to let our incliostions run into habit : for though the former may be easily cheeked i 
at first setting out, and directed which way we please, yet the hitter, like a headstrong | 
vanily horse, in full career, «'ill hate it* own course, and we are hurried impetn- 
ooaly OB, without the power uf controlling it. As the passion*^ of young men 
art warm, and their ima^^ination^ lively, it would be wrong to endeavour to tie tbcoi 
from the pursuit of inni»cent plesAures. But those amon^t them that think at all, can 
arver form a more ueiiful and happy resolution, than not to sufler themselves to be 
drawn into habits, even in indilTrrrnt and trifling thinf^s. He that keeps himself free 
from the slavery of habit, will always be at IfiMire to distinf^uish what in good from 
that which is otherwise ; and then there in no fear but his cool unbiassed iud|nnent will 
dtfvet him to such ptirsujtji an «iU lie leaitt hurtful, if not most useful to him. 

THK OU) WOMAN .WD IIKR MAIDS. 

A CBaTAiN* old woman had several maid>. v^honi she used to call up to their work 
every morning ut the crowing of the cock. Tlie wenches, who found it grievous 
to have their sleep disturbed so early, combined together and killed the cock, 
thinking that, when the akmi was gone, they might enjoy themselves in their 
warm beds a little longer. Tlie old woman, grieved for the loss of her cock, 
and having, by some means or other, discovered the whole plot, was resolved to 
be even with them ; for, from that time, she obliged them to rise constantly at 
nidnight. 



1 
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It can never be expected that things should be, in all re^pecu. agreeable to our 
tabes ; and. if they are not very liad indeed, we ou^ht, m many cases, to be contented 
with them ; lest when, throuf^h im|Hitirnce, we precipiutely quit our prenent condition 
of tifir, we may to our sorrow find, with the old saying, that " seldom ci>mes a better." 
Before we attempt any alteration of moment, we f^hould be renam a hat state it will 
produce; for when things are already ba<l, to make them worse by trying es|ieriroent«, 
M an argument of i^eat weaknen^ and folly, and m rure u> be attcndrd with a too late ! 
repentance. Grievances, if really nuch. ou«;ht by all means to )>e ri-dieik»ed, provided I 
wr can be astured of doing it with success : but we had bitter, at any time, bear »ome 
iDConvenience, than maae our Ciinaiiion wun«e by attruipting to uurA \i. 
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iESOP AND THE IMPERTINENT FELLOW. 

^sop's master came home somewhat earlier than usual* and there h^ipemiig ti 
he no other slave in the house hut iEsop, he was ordered to get supper ready a 
fast as he could. So away he ran to Ught a candle, in order to kindle his fire 
and the weather being warm, and it wanting an hour or two of night, he went u 
and down to several houses before he could succeed ; at last, however, he fbim 
what he wanted, and, being in haste, he made no scruple of retaming dined 
through the market-place which was his nearest way home. But, as he wa 
along, an impertinent fellow among the crowd caught him by the sleeve, and wool 
fain have been arch upon him. " O rare i4Csop ! " said he, " what occasion for 
candle, old boy ? what, are you going to light the sun to bed ? " — " Let n 
alone," said iEsop, " I am looking for a man." And having said this, scntde 
home as fast as he could. 



It is not every one who calls himself a man, or bears the appearance of one, tfai 
truly deserves the name. If man be a reasonable creature, and none ought to I 
allowed for such but those who fully come up to that definition, it is certain one wod 
have occasion for more light than that of the sun to find them out by : and it is plii 
that the old philosopher did not take the impertinent fellow in the Fable for one. No 
indeed, should such be looked upon as reasonable creatures, who, with empty nonsens 
which they call wit, unseasonably interrupt men of thought and business. When oi 
if disposed to be merry, one may bear with shallow bufifoonery ; as music that is not tl 
most elegant, will keep up the spirits when once they are raised ; but when the mil 
happens to be in a serious cast, and is to be wholly intent on any matter of importaoc 
nothing is so offensive as a fool or a fiddle. 



THE BRAZEN STATUE 

A DREADFUL Conflagration reduced the brazen statue of an excellent artist into 
shapeless mass. This mass came into the possession of another artist, who I 
his skill formed another statue from it, dififerent, in that which it represented, fro 
the first, but quite equal to it in taste and beauty. 

Envy beheld it, and gnashed his teeth. At length he bethought himself of th 
miserable consolation : " The good man would not have succeeded even in th 
wretched production, had he not by chance got possession of the material of tli 
old statue." 



THE CROW AND THE PEACOCKS. 

A coNCBiTBD crow dcckcd herself with the moulted feathers of the handson 
peacock, and thinking herself sufficiently adorned, boldly ventured into the midf 
of Juno's supurb protegSs, She was recognized ; and quickly did the peaood 
fall upon her with their sharp beaks to tear off the deceitful trappings. 

" Give over ! " at length screamed the crow, '• you have now got back joo 
own." The peacocks, however, who had observed some bright plumage abov 
the crow, exclaimed : " Silence, miserable fool : neither can these feadien b 
yours ! " — and continued their attacks 
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THK COCK UNFKATIIERbD. 

How tweet to dnib the boMter well ! 
A tecret thus the wretch yoa tell. 
Which, be iMured. he'll ne'er iin|Mut ; 
But still, the more abethed in hevt. 
The deeper sunk in shame and pain. 
A look of grre^ter joy hell feign. 
Xis sweet to drub the boaster well. 
Such things I've peen ; but will not tall. 
The Fable is a mirror fair. 
Who wiU, may see their image thert. 
Twas on Garumna's reedy shore. 
Lord Cockrico enjoyed, of yore. 
An Elastem Sultan's luscious reign ; 
The poultry-yard his fair domain. 
This youthful hero, gay, gallant. 
But insolent and prone to vaunt, 
A love disaster once befel. 
Which told, will prove my maxim weO. 

Lord Cockrico possessed a band 
Of beauteous hens, at full command. 
With speckled plumage gaily decked ; 
This, silver winged ; that, golden necked ; 
All gentle, young, in person neat. 
Submissive, modest, and discreet. 
A neighbouring cock, c>f fcanty lot. 
One little lively wife had got ; 
A bantam bird of dusky feature. 
Strong bill, alert in shape and stature ; 
In short, by form and turn <^ mind. 
For active household cares designed. 

Lord Cockrico, one evening found 
This foreign beauty near his ground ; 
And, smit with love, the hour he saw her. 
Swore to his bed he soon would draw her. 
Ere break of dav he went to find her ; 
She was asleep, and spouse behind her. 
He wakes her with two gentle taps. 
Struts, stamps the ground, his pinions daps ; 
Darts from his eye resistless rays. 
And aU his stately grace displa\'s ; 
Nor once suspects so much attraction 
Can fiiil of instant satisfaction. 
He was deceived. The bantam beantj* 
True to her pledged connubial duty. 
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Rejects him, turns with virtuous pride. 

And nestles bv her husband's side. 

The sleep of cocks is dearly bought. 

And therefore sound — as sure it ought. 

Ours wakes at length — ^but such a waking ! 

Gods ! when the vault of Heaven is shaking 

Your vengeful thunder slower flies. 

Than he at his insulter's eyes. 

The husband's spurs, with fury, dart 

Against the vile seducer's heart. 

Had thus Atrides nobly dared. 

What wealth and blood might Greece have spared ! 

Now all things showers of feathers cover ; 
The feathers of our foolish lover. 
One sees him plain, tho' tum-descr^, 
A gosling of its plumage stript. 
In such a plight, our woeful swain 
Had yet the luck his roost to gain ; 
Where, in a comer, almost fieiinting 
He lay, his wretched fate, lamenting. 
The morning comes, the hens appear, 
" But Where's the cock ? the day is near. 
What is he doing ? some one run. 
And let him not outsleep the sun. 
Heavens what a sight ! Is this our master ? 
Yes, sure 'tis he ; what sad disaster." — 
" Peace, little dears," with smiling eyes. 
But poorly feigned, the cock replies, 
" 'Tis nothing, nothing but the fleas ; 
Did you, my darlings sleep at ease } 
For me, they ne'er were half so bad. 
The live-long night they drove me mad ; 
And 'twas no fool that said of vore, 
That ' too much scratching frets the sore.' 
Thus our poor sultan, drubbed, defeated. 
And of his object also cheated. 
Thought, with a false and idle story. 
To blind his dames, and save his glory. 
"Was he believed ? 'Tis naught to you ; 
The tale were tiresome to pursue. 
So here the maxim I repeat ; 
" To drub the boaster well is sweet ! " 
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The fate of all pretenders here we see, 
To meet but scoffing 'mid their misery. 
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THE CAT, THE WEASEL AND THE YOUNG RABBIT. 

Cm fae noniiiif » Mrt. Weawl took poweiiioo of the fo r tr en of a jrooDg nbbit. 
Thm muter bdag abtent, this wu easily effected; and while he had gone to pay 
his Inspects to Aororm, she transferred her household gods to his rcsidencs, 
Aftar he had hrowsed, trotted, and made several calls, Bfaster Rabbit retmed to 
his subterranean dwdhng, and p er ce i v ed the snoot of the weasel at the window. 

Oh ! ye gods, what do I bciiold ?'* exdaimed the animal, eicfaided from the 
of his dohers. " Hallo! Mrs. Weasel, get out of my house withont farther 
ado, or I shall at onoe give notice of yov whereabouts to all the rata m the 
kingdom." Thm sharp-snonted hKly reptied, that the earth belonged to the irat 
oocvpier. It was a fine pretence for war, indeed ; a dwelling to whidi he had 
only gained access by dint of scratching ; and even s u ppo sin g it to be a kingdom* 
dw woold be glad to be informed what law const i t ute d it for ever the heir-loom 
of John, the eon or nephew of Peter or William, in preference to that of Fnl or 
of horidf. Master Rabbit alleged use and custom. "Those, who preoadad 
ma,** said he, " have l e nd e i e d me k)rd and master of this fbrtrem, by transmitting 
ll from fother to son, from Peter to Smion* and at length to me. Can tiwre be 
anything more reasonable, than that it should belong to the original poaaeaaor ?'* 
— ** Well ! well." cried the weasel, " no more words about it ; let us refer to and 
abide by the decision of Grimalkin.'* This was a cat, living like a pions bermk ; 
n aanctififd tabby, weD coated with fur, large and ht ; an expert arbitnitor in all 
fcpKm. Master Rabbit consented that he shoukl be the judge, and they soon 
spptwid before his feline majesty. ** Come nearer my children*** said Grimalkin 
Id dwm, " nearer still ; I am very deaf, and borne down by the wfiigbX of yean.** 
Both approached fearlessly, dreading no harm. As soon aa the pions Griasalkitt 
bdmld the disputanU within his reach, darting his daws on either side at theaama 
moment, he settled their difiierences by devouring both. 

This forcibly resembles the justice sometimes dealt out to petty s overei g n a * who 
refier their diq>utes to more powerful monarchs. 



THE HORSE AND THE LOADED ASS. 



An idle horse, and an am labouring under a heavy burden* were travelling the 
road together; they both belonged to a countryman, who tiwlged on foot by 
them. The aas, ready to hint under his heavy load* entreated the horse to aasiat 
him, and lighten his burden by taking some of it upon his back. The horaa waa 
ill-natured, and refused to do it ; upon which the poor aas tumbled down in the 
midst of the highway, and slu^y afterwards expired. The countryman nnght 
his pack-saddle, and tried several ways to relieve him, but to no purpo se : whidi 
when he perce i v e d, he took the whote burden and laid it upon the hone, together 
with the skin of the dead am ; so that the horse, by his morosenem in refuanig to 
do a smaU kindncas, justly brought upon himself a greater inconvenience. 



Those who are of a litigwus or obsdnate d i spos i tion wiD be able lo supply the 
sapHcatloa of this fkbk* from personal esperisnes of the ianonvsnJsnem la wldeh sncsb 
absurd bumoun frequently subject them. 
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THE PEACOCK AND THE MAGPIE. 

Thb birds once met together to ehoose a king ; and the peacock rtanding cmdi- 
date, displayed his gandy plumes, to catch the eyes of the uUy mnlthnde with tiie 
richness of his feathers. The majority declared for him, and daj^ped their wingt 
with great applause. But, just as they were going to proclaim him, the magpie 
stepped into the midst of the assembly, and addressed himself thus to the mm 
king : " May it please your majesty elect to permit one of your unworthy sobiedf 
to represent to you his suspicions and apprehensions in the face of this whole 
congregation. We have chosen you for our king, we have put our lires ud 
fortunes into your hands, and our whole hope and dependance is upon joa ; if, 
therefore, the eagle, the vulture, or the kite, should at any time make a descent 
upon us, as it is highly probable they will, may your majesty be so grmdoot as to 
dispel our fears, and clear our doubt on the matter, by letting us Imow how joi 
intend to defend us against them ?" This pithy, unanswerable question, drew tte 
whole audience into so just a reflection, that they soon resolved to proceed to anew 
choice. But from that time the peacock has been looked upon as a vain, inaignificnt 
pretender, and the magpie as eminent a speaker as any among the whole comma* 
nity of birds. 

Form and outside, in the choice of a ruler, should not be so much regarded as tbe 
qualities and endowments of the mind. In choosing heads of corporatum^ from dv 
king of the land down to the master of a company, upon every new election it sbooM 
be enquired which of the candidates is most capable of advancine the good vod wel- 
fare of the community, and upon him the choice should fidl. But the eyes of Ae 
multitude are so dazzled with pomp and show, noise and ceremony, that they canaot 
see things really as they are: and hence it comes to pass, that so many absuxditiel 
are committed and maintained in the world. People should examine and leain the 
real weight and merit of the person, and not be imposed upon by hlae oolouit nA 
pretences of I know not whaL 

The applicatiou of this fable need not be extended in order to apply to elections fiir 
parliamentaiy representatives. 



THE LION WITH THE ASS 

As i^sop's lion was going to the forest in company with the ass, who was to 
assist him with his terrible voice, an impertinent crow called to him from a tree ; 
" A pretty companion ! Are you not ashamed of yourself to be walking with la 
ass ? " — " Whoever I can make use of." replied the lion, " I may very wdl aUow 
to walk by my side." 
Thus think the great, when they honour a plebeian with their company. 



THE ASS WITH THE LION. 

As the ass was going to the forest with iEsop's lion, who made use of him initead 
of a hunting-bugle, he was met by another ass of his acquaintance, who celled 
to him : " Good morning, brother !" — " Impe];tinent scoundrel !" was the reply. 
" And wherefore ?" said the former. " Because you are walking with a lk)ii« 
are you any better than I ? anything more than an aas ?" 
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THE CAT AND THE RABBITS. 

A aukT» with aflected modesty, once entered into a warren plentifully atodied with 
flbUlt. The whole republic were immediately alarmed, and flew for refuge to 
mpective borrows. As this foreigner was leering aboot him, al a small 
from one of their little cells, the deputies of the State, who had obsenred 
hia tfefli eadoas daws, parleyed with him at an avenue of their warren that waa 
ciUauely narrow, and demanded to know the intention of hta visit. He declared, 
m the BBOsI submissive tone, that all he aimed at waa to learn the oonstitutioo of 
their republic ; as he was a professor of philosophy, travelling over the woiid 
10 iafcrm himself of the various customs of the brute creation. The thoughtless, 
cradnkios deputies returned with a report to their fellow- members, that this 
vwrable stranger, by his modest deportment and majestic fur-gown, appeared, 
in their opinion, to be a sober, inoflensive, pacific philosopher, who travellod from 
mm eoontry to another, only with the laudi^ view of improving his judgment ; 
he had visited several foreign courto, and seen a thousand surprising 
; and that it was an inexpressible pleasure to listen to his discourse : 
he had no manner of inclination to rabbits' flesh, since, hke an orthodox 
Brahmin, he believed in the Metempsychosis, and never tasted the leaa morsel of 
aay living creature whatsoever. This fine character of him made a deep impres- 
011 the whole assembly. 
Ab old statesman of theirs, who had long been their oracle, represented to 
but m vain, how much he suspected this grave philosopher. Nolwith* 
all his dissuasions, they ventured in a body to pay their respects to the 
who, upon the first salutation, strangled seven or eight of the unguarded 
The surviving members escaped to their b ur r o ws, terrified to the lail 
and perfectly ashamed of their fll-conduct. 
Ilien Grimalkin returned to the mouth of the same burrow, protesting, m the 
aicctiooate terms, that he had committed this outrage with the utmost 
reinctance, in hu extreme necessity ; that from thenceforward he would live upon 
other creatures, and would make an eternal alliance with them. The rabbits were 
again induced to enter upiin a treaty with him : but were cautioua, this time, of 
ooming within the resch of his claws : and they kept him at bay while the 
negociation was carried on. 

In the mean time, one of their nimblest members slipped out backwards, and 
informed a neighbouring shepherd, who took delight in catching theb young ooea 
aa they were munching the juniper- berries, of the unhappy state of their ease. 
Tlie shepherd, highly provoked at the cat, for his hostile treatment of so vahmhle 
a body, ran to the burrow, armed with his bow and arrows : he soon espied the 
cat. intent on nothing but his prey ; and, wounding him with an arrow, laid Puss 
gaaping for breath, who then made his dying speech as follows : *' He who has 
OQoe proved perfidious i» never credited again : he is detested, feared, and at last 
f, b\ his own wicked devicvs." 



Ti» folly to the last degree. 
To hope for peace or amity. 
Or enter into league with those 
\iliom nature has ordained our foes. 
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THE TREASURE AND THE WISHES. 

A Princb of Babylon the great. 
New mounted on the throne of state. 
Chose to inspect the royal hoard 
His father's care had amply stored. 
Who only wealth on wealth amassed. 
While wretched lives his people pass'd. 

That Prince's faithful old vizier. 
To this, in spite of custom, dear. 
His master with a torch attends. 
And to a secret vault descends. 
A cistern there of mighty size 
Attracts the monarch's ravish'd eyes ; 
A treasure past conception great ; 
And all arrang'd in form complete. 
" Great God," he cries, " supreme and just ! 
Who honour'st me with such a trust, 

grant I may the whole bestow 
In succouring want, solacing woe ; 
Grant also I may life retain. 

Till not a penny here remain ! " 
While thus he speaks his noble aims. 
The premier smiles. The Prince exclaims, 
" Vizier, what means your silent smile ? 
Think you my wish proceeds from guile ? " 
" Pardon ;" returns the softened sire, 
" Your wish, my Prince, all must admire : 

1 smiled but as a sudden thought. 

The scene to my remembrance brought. 

One day, your sire, my former lord. 

Led me to this imperial hoard 

(Half empty then, twelve feet, or more. 

Were wanting of its present store). 

Here I beheld the monarch kneel. 

And thus exclaim with pious zeal : 

* Great God, who spinn'st my vital thread. 

Thou know'st my wish — let it succeed : 

This well, not furnished to my will, 

O grant me only life to fill.' " 



THE OX AND THE CALF. 

A POWERFUL OX tore away the upper part of the door-way with his hornt,* : 
pushing himself through the low entrance to his stall. " Ixx>k, master !" shoott 
a young calf; " I do not injure you in this manner." — *' IIow gladly do I wish, 
said the latter, " that yon were able to do so." 
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THE HOG AND OTHER AN1MA1& 

A OBBATB once aroec axnon^ the animals b a furin-yard» which of them was moat 
▼alued by their common roa»ter. Mitr the hone, the ox, the cow, the threp, and 
the dog, had stated their several pretentions, the hog took up the disooune. 

" It if plain," ^aid he. " that the greatest value must be set upon that animal 
which is kept most for his own sake, without expecting from him any return of 
oae and senrice. Now which of yoo can boast so much in that respect as I can ? 

*' As for you, horse, though you are very well fed and lodged, and have servants 
to attend upon you, and make you sleek and clean, yet all this is for the sake of 
Toor labour. Do not I see you taken out early every morning, put in chains, or 
iutened to the shafts of a heavy cart, and not l>rought back till noon ; when, after 
a ahort respite, you are taken to work again till kte in the evening ? I may tay 
jut the same to the ox. except that he works for poorer fare. 

" For you, Mrs. Cow, who are so dainty over your chopped straw and grains, you 
are thought worth keeping only for your milk, which is drained from yon twice a 
day, while your young ones are taken from you, and sent 1 know not whither. 

*' You, poor innocent aheep, who are turned out to shift for yourselves upon the 
bare hills, or penned upon the fallows, with now and then a withered turnip, or 
aome musty hay — you ptiy dearly enough for your keep, by resigning your warm 
coat ever}' year, for want of which you are liable to be starved to death on aome of 
the cold nights before summer. 

*' As for the dog, who prides himself so much on being admitted to oar master's 
tMe, and made his companion, that he will scarcely condescend to reckon himself 
one of OS, he is obliged to do all the offices of a domestic aenrant by day, and to 
keep watch all the night, while we are quietly asleep. 

" In ahort, you are all of you creatures maintained for nae ; poor, aabtenrient 
thinga, made to be enslaved or pillaged. I, on the contrary, have a warm tty, 
and plenty of provisions, all at free cost. I have nothing to do but to grow &t, 
and follow my amusement ; and my master is best pleased when he sees me lying 
at ease in the sun, or filling my belly." 

Thus argued the hog. and put the rest to silence by so much logic and rhetoric. 
This was not long More winter set in. It proved a xtry scarce season for fodder 
of all kinds ; so that the fanner began to consider how he was to maintain all hb 
live stock till spring. " It will be inipiw^ible for me," thought he, " to keep them all ; 
I must therefore part with those 1 can best spare. As for my horses and work- 
ing oxen, 1 shall have business enough to employ them ; they must be kept, coat 
what it will. My cows will not give me much milk in the winter, but they will 
cahre in the spring, and be ready for the new grass. I must not lose the profit 
of my dairy. The sheep, poor things, will take care of themselves as long a» 
there is a bite upon the hills ; and if deep snow comes, we must do with them as 
well as we can, by the help of a few turnips and some hay, for I must have their 
wool at shearing time, to make out my rent with. But my hogs will eat me oat 
of house and home, without doing me any good. They must go to pot, that's 
eettain ; and the sooner I get rid of the fit ones, the better." 

So saying, he singled out the orator as one of the prime among them, and sent 
him to the butcher the verv next dav. .. 



1 
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THE GOLDFINCH AND THE LINNET. 

A OAUDT goldfinch, pert and gay» 
Hopping blithe from spray to spray. 
Full of (rolic, full of spring, 
With head well plomed and burnished wing. 
Spied a sober linnet hen. 

Sitting all alone. 
And bowed, and chirped, and bowed agam. 

And with familiar tone 
He thus the dame addressed. 
As to her side he closely pressed : 

" I hope, my dear, I don't intrude. 
By breaking on your sohtude ; 
But it has always been my passion 
To forward pleasant conversation ; 
And I should be a stupid bird 
To pass the fair without a word ; 
I, who have been for ever noted 
To be the sex's most devoted. 
Besides, a damsel unattended. 
Left unnoticed and unfriended. 
Appears, excuse me, so forlorn. 

That I can scarce suppose. 
By any she that e'er was bom, 

'TwQuld be the thing she chose. 
How happy, then, Fm now at kisore 
To wait upon a lady's pleasure ; 
And all this mom have nought to do 
But pay my duty, love, to you. 

" What, silent ! — ^Ah ! those looks demure. 
And eyes of languor, make me sure 
That in my random idle chatter 
I quite mistook the matter ! 
It is not spleen or contemplation 

That draws you to the cover ; 
But 'tis some tender assignation : 

Well ! who's the favoured lover ? 
I met hard by, in quaker suit, 
A youth sedately grave and mute ; 
And from the maxim, ' like to like,' 
Perhaps the sober youth might strike. 
Yes, yes, 'tis he, I'll lay my life. 
Who hopes to get you for his wife. 
But come, my dear, I know you're wise. 
Compare and judge, and use your eyes ; 
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No foiuJe ]ret ooiild e'er behold 
The loftre of my red and gold. 
My hrory bill and jetty creit, 
Bot all was dooe. and I wai bleat. 
Come, brighten up and act with spirit. 
And take the fortune that yoo merit." 

He ceaaed — Linnetta thus replied. 
With cool contempt and decent pride ; 

" Tia pity. Sir. a youth ao sweet. 
In form and manner to complete. 
Should do a humble maid the honour 
To waste his precioQS time upon her. 
A poor forsaken she, you know. 
Can do no credit to a bean: 

And worse woukl be the case. 
If meeting one whose fitith was plighted. 

He should incur the sad disgrace 
Of being alighted. 

Now, Sir, the sober-suited jrouth. 
Whom you were pleased to mention. 

To those smaU merits, sense and truth. 
And generous lore, has some pretension : 
And then, to give him aD his due. 
He sings. Sir, full as weD as you. 
And sometimes can be sflent too. 
In short my taste is so penrerse. 

And such my wayward fate. 
That it would be my greatest curse 

To have a coxcomb for my mate." 
This said, away she scuds. 
And leaves Ikau Goldfinch in the suds. 



THE FARMER, THE CRANES, AND THE STORK. 

: was unfortunately drawn into company with some cranes, who wm joal 
at on a party of pleasure, as they caUed it, though in truth it was to rob 
ponds of a neighbouring farmer. Our simple stork sgrecd to make one ; 
\ happened that they were all taken in the fact. The cranes, having been 
ders, had very little to say for themselves, and were presently despatched ; 
itork pleaded hard for his life. He urged that it was his first oAmoe. thai 
lot naturally addicted to stealing fish, that he was famous for piety to hta 
and, in short, had many virtues. ** Your piety and virtue,'* said the 
' may for aught I know be exemplary ; but your being in company with 
eoders it very suspicious ; and you must therefore* submit with patknct 
^ same punishment with your oompaniona.'* 
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THE CAMELEON. 

T^o travellers on their journey, happened to be engaged in a warm dispute about 
the colour of the cameleon. One of them affirmed it was blue ; that he had seen 
it with his own eyes upon the naked branch of a tree, feeding on the air, in a my 
clear day. The other strongly asserted it was green, and that he bad viewed it 
very closely and minutely on the broad leaf of a fig-tree. Both of them woe 
positive, and the dispute was rising to a quarrel ; but a third person luckily coming 
by, they agreed to refer the question to his decision. " Gentlemen," said the arbi- 
trator, with a smile of great self-satisfaction, " you could not have been more bcky 
in your reference, as I happen to have caught one of them last summer, and the 
creature is totally black." — " filack ! impossible !" — " Nay," quoth the umpire, with 
great assurance, " the matter may soon be decided, for I immediately enclosed my 
cameleon in a little paper box, and here it is." So saying, he drew it out of his 
pocket, opened his box, and behold, it was as white as snow. The positive dispu- 
tants looked equally surprised, and equally confounded : while the sagacious reptile, 
assuming the air of a philosopher, thus admonished them : " Ye children of men, 
learn diffidence and moderation in your opinions. It is true, you happen, in the 
present instance, to be all in the right, and have only considered the subject under | 
different circumstances ; but pray, for the future, allow others to have eye-sight as 
well as yourselves, and be candid enough not to condemn any man for judging of 



things as they appear to his own view." 



THE BUTTERFLY, THE SNAIL, AND THE BEE. 

A BUTTERPLT, proudly perched on the gaudy leaves of a French marygold, iftf 
boasting the vast extent and variety of his travels. " I have ranged," said he, 
" over the graceful and majestic scenes of Windsor, and have feasted my syee widi 
elegance and variety at Ampthill. I have wandered through regions of eglantine 
and honey- suckle, have revelled in kisses on beds of violets and cowslips, and 
enjoyed the delicious fragrance of roses and carnations. In short, my hocy 
unbounded, and my flights unrestrained, I have visited with perfect freedom all the 
flowers of the field or garden, and must be allowed to know the world, in a super- 
lative degree." 

A snail, who hung attentive to his wonders on a cabbage-leaf, was struck with 
admiration ; and concluded him, from all this experience, to be the wisest of animil 
creatures. 

It happened that a bee pursued her occupation on a neighbouring bed of mar- 
joram, and having heard our ostentatious vagrant, reprimanded him in this manner: 
** Vain, empty flutterer," said she, "whom instruction cannot improve, nor experience 
itself enlighten ! Thou hast rambled over the world, wherein does thy knowledge 
of it consist ? Thou hast seen a variety of objects, what conclusions hast thou drawn 
from them ? Thou hast tasted of every amusement ; hast thou extracted anything 
for use ? 1 too am a traveller : go and look into my hive, and let my 
intimate to thee, that the end of travelling is, to collect materials either for the 
and emolument of private life, or for the advantage of the community." 
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THE SNUFF.BOX AND SPECTACLES. 

A osifTLBMAN hmviDg finished kit book, wken be bad taken a pbcb of naff, took 
dr kia tpectadet and laid tbem down beeide bk nnff-boi. " Ah ! ** cried Ike 
kMer to the former, " I am a better aMtetant to my maater than jtm. for I dear 
kia kead. and make kirn comprekend wkat ke reada/*— *' Noeaenael'* amwered 
iSbt tpectadet, " ke cookl not read at all only for my tad ; yoa terre for kia am oaa 
and are a mere tai 



THE RAT AND THE IDOL. 

A EAT bad foand a tnog abode ; 

(Tbe belly of a wooden god) 

And tbere a jovial.life be led : 

Eacb mom a boll or heifer bled. 

And tmeared tbe thrine with gore and taUow, 

In which, at will, the rat coold waDow, 

And, by his lock perhaps grown vain, 

Tbe false idea caught lus brain. 

He was, in truth, himself the god. 

For whom tbe altar bore its load ; 

But all things end in this frail state : 

Such the supreme decree of Fate, 

Whose law, with equal rigour, flings 

Its common chain o'er rats and kings. 

One day the idol cbanc'd to fall. 

Shook from its tottering pedestal. 

And broke to pieces. Then tbe train 

Of priests and rotaries left the fone I 

At other shrines their tows they paid. 

Where other rats their nests had made. 

Our hero too for want of bread, 
At last his holy refuge fled. 
Whence he had long with pride look'd down 
On all the mousers of the town ; 
But now, whfle thro' the porch be hurried. 
By a revengeful cat was worried ; 
And this wise lesson left his brats, 
" Luck shifts : and rats are still hot rats." 



THE BLIND HEN. 



A HBN who had lost her sight, and was accustomed to scratching up tbe eaitk ia 
aearck of food ; although blind, still continued to scratch away roost diligeiitly. 
Of what use was it to tbe industrious fool ? Another sharp-sighted ken wko 
spared ker tender feet, never budged from her side, and enjoyed, witkoot tnatrkin g, 
Ike fmit of tke other's Ubour. For as often as tbe blind ken scratdied itf a 
barley-corn, her watchful companion devoured it. 
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THE YOUNG MEN AND THE COOK. 

Two young men went into a cook's shop, under pretence of buying 
while the cook's back wis tamed, one of them snatched op a piaoe of heef 
gave it to his companion, who presently dapped it onder bis doak. Tte 
turning about again, and missing his beef, began to charge them witfi it : 
which, he that took it, swore bitterly that he had it not , he that had it, mmmt as 
heartily that he had not taken it. " Why, look ye, gentlemen/' aaid fSkft cook, 
" I see your equivocation ; and though I cannot teU which of yon haa taken ay 
meat, I am sure, between you both, there is a thief and aooiqile of 



THE LITIGIOUS CATS. 

Two cats having stolen some cheese, could not agree about dividing their 
In order, therefore, to settle the dispute, they consented to refer the matter to a 
monkey. The proposed arbitrator very readily accepted the office ; and 
a balance, put a part into each scale. " Let me see," said he ; " aye, 
outweighs the other ; " and immediatdy bit off a piece, " to reduce it,'* as he 
observed, " to an equilibrium." The opposite scale was now become the heaner ; 
which afforded our conedentious judge an additional reason for a second nootbliL 
" Hold, hold," said the two cats, who began to be alarmed for the event, " giie as 
our respective shares, and we are satisfied," — " If you are satisfied," retoned the 
monkey, " justice is not ; a case of this intricate nature is by no meana ao aooa 
determined." Upon which he continued to nibble first one piece, and then the 
other ; till the poor cats, seeing their cheese gradually diminishing, entreated him 
to give himself no further trouble, but ddiver to them what remained. " Not so 
fast, 1 beseech you, friends," replied the monkey ; " we owe justice to oarsdns 
as well as to you ; what remains is due to me in right of my office." Upon which 
he crammed the whole into hi^ mouth, and with great gpravity dismissed the 



THE ELM-TREK AM) THE VINE. 

An cxtravo^nt youn^ vine, vninly amlHtious of independence, and fond of rambliag 
at larf^, dt^j^pim'd the ulliaiiccof a statdydm that grew near, and coorted hcrcni- 
l)nic(*9i. liaviiicr risen tu rome small height without any kind of support, alw shot 
fdfth her flimsy hmnchcfi to h very uiiconinion and superfluous length ; calling an 
her nei^hlNmr to take noticv liuw little hhe wanted his assistance. " Poor infafnitfwt 
Hhruh." replied the elm, " liow i neon !^ intent ii> thy conduct ! Wouldst them be tnUf 
in(le|H>iident. thou fhouldst carefully apply those juieen to the enlargement of thf 
Mem. which thou iRvinheftt in vain upon urinece#har)' foliage. I shortly shall 
thee (cr^vellini^ on the ground ; yet countenanced, indeed, by many of the 
rnn*. who, intoxiciited with vunity, luive dcf piiH*d eomomy ; and who^ to 
for a moment thdr empty boast of independence, have enhanslcd the 
of it in frivolous expences. ' 
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THE OLD FOX. 



An aged fox. with breathlen speed. 

Distracted fled acroM the roead : j 

A youn(( one, courting in the plain, {| 

With pit>' spied and soothed his pain. 

" Father/' said he. " awhile repose ; 

Yoa most have far oatron your foes ; 

For neither horn nor bound I hear : 

Besidet Vm fresh, and void of fear. 

And, should they come, will take your place. 

Perplex the scents, and mar the chase.'* 

" 1 thank thee, child," old Renard said, 

" But do not need thy proffer 'd aid : 

Mine rather now mav succour thee. 

Make no delav, but follow me. 



111 be thy guide, and, as we go. 
The motives of my flight wiU shew. 

'* Know, then, the prince who rules this nation 
Is making martial preparation ; 
And, through the country, every beast 
Is by the royal army pressed. 
Horse, camel, mule, and dromedary. 
Their implements of war to carry. 
Hence mv alarm. I've no desire 
Mv back with roval chests to tire ; 

^ 

That dignity let othen try : 
For me, I rather choose to fly." 

llius posting on, with cautious craft 
Old Renard spoke. The other laughed. 
*' Father," said he, " you're crazed, I fear : 
How can you think a muleteer. 
With eyes to see, and broad awake. 
Should us for beasts of burden take ? "— 
'* Friend, let us steer from danger wide." 
The elder fugitive replied : 
" I know full well my right to trace 
Extraction from the Renard race ; 
But this, my child, I also know. 
And knowledge to experience owe. 
That, should some royal crimp lay hand 
On me, thus calling to his band : 
' Come seize it, soldiers, seize it straight ; 
'TIS a fine camel, fit for weight.' 
Think not or prayen or tean of mine ! 

Would save me from their base design : | 
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My limbs beneath a load would bend. 

Before I could myself defend : 

And, ere they deign'd to hear me speak 

My breath would fail, my back would break." 



NATURE AND EDUCATION. 

Naturb and Education were one day walking together through a norsery of trees. 
" See," said Nature, " how straight and fine those firs grow ; that is my doing! 
But as to those oaks, they are all crooked and stunted : that my good sister is yoor 
fieiult. You have planted them too close, and not pruned them properly." — ** Nay 
sister," said Education, " 1 am sure 1 have taken all possible pains sJioat them; 
but you gave me bad acorns, so how should they ever make fine trees ? " 

The dispute grew warm ; and at length, instead of blaming one another for 
negligence, they began to boast of their own powers, and to challenge each other 
to a contest for the superiority. It was agreed that each should adopt a fjavoorite, 
and rear it up in spite of the ill-offices of her opponent. Nature fixed opoD a 
vigorous young Weymouth Pine, the parent of which had grown to be the main- 
mast of a man of war. " Do what you will to this plant," said she to her sister, 
*' I am resolved to push it up as straight as an arrow." Eklucation took under her 
care a crab-tree. " This," said she, " I will rear to be at least as valuable as your 
pine." 

Both went to work. While Nature was feeding her pine with plenty of 
wholesome juices. Education passed a strong rope round its top, and pulling it 
downwards with all her force, fastened it to the trunk of a neighbouring oaL 
The pine laboured to ascend, but not being able to surmoxmt the obstacle, it pushed 
out to one side, and presently became bent like a bow. Still, such was its vigour, 
that its top, after descending as low as its branches, made a new shoot upward; 
but its beauty and usefulness were quite destroyed. 

The crab- tree cost Education a world of pabs. She pruned and pruned, and 
endeavoured to bring it into shape, but in vain. Nature thrust out a bow this way, 
and a knot that way, and would not push a single leading shoot upwards. The 
trunk was, indeed, kept tolerably straight by constant efiPorts ; but the head grew 
awry and ill-fashioned, and made a scrubby figure. At length Education, 
despairing of making a sightly plant of it, engrafted the stock with an apple, and 
brought it to bear tolerable fruit. 

At the end of the experiment, the sisters met to compare their reflective 
success. " Ah sister ! " said Nature, *' I see it is in your power to spoil the belt 
of my works." — "Ah sister ! " said Education, " it is a hard matter to contend 
against you ; however, something may be done by taking pains enough." 



iESOP AND THE ASS. 



" Thb next time you write a fable about me," said the donkey to iEsop, " mt^ 
me say something wise and sensible." 

" Something sensible from you ! " exclaimed iEsop ; " what woold the wxid 
think ? People would call you the moralist, and me the donkey !•" 
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THE BULL AND THE FROG. 

: 
I 

A PROO once nw a huge fit ox ; 

Whote shape he Tery much admired ; 
And though hit form dl 'temhUmoe mocks. 

With envy strong the little wretch was 6red, I 

And thought he might, hy swelling out his figure. ; 

Make his squat carcase look as hig, .or higgcr. 



'Mongst men youll find some just as wise, 
Where each with those above him Ties 

Ileyond the power his means afford. 
Fur instance, see that dashing dt, 
Hy this vile rage absurdly bit. 

Rakes, games, and squanders like a lord. 



THE SHEPHERDS BOY. 

BBTAiN shepherd's boy kept his sheep upon a common, and, in sport and 
tonness, would often cry out : " The wolf! the wolf! " By this means he 
ral times drew the husbandmen in an adjoining field from their work, who, 
ing themselves deluded, resolved for the future to take no notice of his alarm, 
n aftrrwanls the wolf came indeed, and the boy cried out in earnest ; hut no 
1 being i^iven to his cries, the sheep were devoured by the wild beast. 



Ic that is delected as a notorious liar, besides the ignominy and reproach of the 

K, incun this mischief, that he wiU not be able to get any to belisve him again so 

aa be Uves. However true our complaint may be, or how much soever it may be 



oor interest to have it believed, yet, if we have been frequently caught tripping 
ff% we shall hardly be able to f^am credit for what we relate afterwards. Though 
ikhwl are f(enerally stupid enough to be often imposed u«m, yet few arc so sen 
9 bdievc a notorious liar, or to trust a cheat upon record. 1 hese little shams, 
id out, are sufficiently prejudicial to the interest of every private psraon who praetiesa 
n. But when we are alanned with imaginary dangers m rmpact of the publie, liD 
cry grows quite stale and threadbare, how can it he expected we ahonld know 
B to guard ourselves sgainst real ones i 



•* Brother, look here," the pigmy cries, 
" Am I not hke yon portly creature ? 
I mean, dear Sir, in point of size. 

If not in feature/'— ! 

*' Oh no ! "— " Indeed !— well now, 1 guess. 
My growing bulk is little less. 

Or equal quite." — 
•• Not the least hke it." StiU in %-ain 
He pufis, and awdls, and yaSk again. 
With aD his might. 
At length the fuol pe r ceives his frital blunder ; 
His sides, too much distended, burst asunder ! 






THE EAGLE AND THE RING. 

On a day appointed for a public festival by the citizens of Samoa, an eagle 
descended, snatched up the public ring, and afterwards dropped it into the lap of 
a slave. The astonished Samians applied to Xanthus to anfold the m3r8tery, bat 
he was not able. i'Esop came forward for the purpose, but on account of his 
insignificance and deformity, he was despised. He, however, proved himself a 
more learned man than his master ; for, addressing the people, he thus unfolded 
the mystery : ** Citizens of Samos, the eagle, you know, is the monarch of birds, 
and, as the public ring was dropped into the lap of a slave, it forebodes that soon 
some of the adjacent kings will attempt to overthrow your established laws, and 
entomb your liberty in slavery." Shortly after, letters arrived from Croesus, of 
Lydia, requiring the Samians to pay tribute, or prepare for war. 

Thus /F^sop shewed the learnino: of his mind, notwithstanding the insignificant ap- 
pearance of his body ; for, acconiing to his own remarks, (^ven by a Greek monk,) 
we Khould not only view the front of the house, but the tenant also ; for, frequently an 
upright and understanding soul dwells in a deformed and disordered body. It is not 
the shape of a cask that men admire, but the wine concealed therein. 



THE SEA AND THE RIVERS. 

A SCHOLAR asked Xanthus, who was intoxicated, if it were possible to drink off 
the sea. " Oh, very easy," cried Xanthus, " I will engage to perform it myself." 
Upon this, a wager was laid, and having exchanged rings» they separated. Tlie 
day following, Xanthus missed his ring, and asked i^sop what was become of it. 
" I know not," said he, '' but this I am confident of, we cannot stay here ; for 
yesterday, when disguised with liquor, }ou betted your whole fortune that yoo 
would drink ofif the ocean ; and to bind the wager, you exchanged the ring." 
Txanthus was alarmed, and asked yEsop if he could contrive to get rid of the wager. 
" To i»erform it," said ^sop, " is impossible ; but how to avoid it I will shew 
you. When you meet again, be as confident as ever, and order a table to be placed 
on the shore ; let persons be prepared to lave the ocean with cups. When the 
multitude have assembled, then ask whit was the wager. The reply will be, that 
you engaged to drink the sea. Hereupon, you must address them thus : ' Citizens, 
you are not ignorant that many rivers discharge themselves into the sea. My 
agreement was to drink up the ocean, and not those streams. If you then can 
obstruct their course, I am ready to perform my engagement.' " Xanthus being 
pleased with the expedient, when the people assembled, acted and said as he was 
instructed, by which means he was not only highly applauded, but evaded the 
wager. 

At this public rejoicinfir, while Xanthus was drinking freely, iEsop had observed that 
Bacchus was the parent of three evils ; the first voluptuousness, the second intempennce, 
and the third calumny or scandal. Man, when intoxicated, knows not what he sayi or 
does ; like the scholar, he will demand impossibilities, and, like Xanthus, he will make 
dangerous promises ; in short, he verifies the proverb, that when the wine is in, the wit 
is out. He must afterwards exercise all his ingenuity to overcome the evil efiecta of 
voluptuousness and intemperance, and to rectify the mistakes of unguarded loquacity. 
If this anecdote be true, (as it is recorded by a Greek monk,) Xanthua was a verywwk 
prince indeed. 
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THE LINNET AND THE SWAN. 

** Cbasi* fwltry bird, from fprmy to tpniy 
To hop. and poor thy tedious lay. 
For should I deign to sweD my throat. 
And proTe my melody of note. 
No fowl there is that wings the air 
With me in compass could compare ! " 
Thus railed a swan, beneath a wiQow 
Tliat orerhong her rushy pillow, 
FVom whence a linnet etery noon 
The world enchanted with a tone ; 
Yet still the warbler took dehght 
To sing, as if in her despite. 
Resembling those who ne'er refrain 
To do what giTcs another pain. 
At this the cygnet took oflbnoe. 
And swore he wanted common sense ; 
Called him conceited, proud, and vain. 
That he should thus prolong his strain. 
Knowing if she her pipe should raise 
No soul would listen to hit hiys. 

The linnet paused — ^then laughing loud, 
*' I beg." he said, " youll charm the crowd. 
For, to confess a truth, I've heard. 
Your melting strains have been p r e f e r re d 
To any songster's of the throng 
Hiat rove these wiQowed haunts among. 
But as I ne'er have heard your lay, 
I would my willing homage pay. 
And should delight to find it true. 
And give you praise, if praise be due ! " 

Lo ! flatter *d by this candid speech. 
The swan began so loud to screech. 
That oflT. in haste, the linnet flew. 
And bade his boasting friend adieu ! 



■i 

I 
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THE ECLIPSE. 



tm day when the moon was under an eclipse, she complained thus to the am of 
I diaoontmuance of his favours. " My dearest friend, why do yon not shine 
OB me as you used to do ? "— ** Do I not shme upon thee ? ** said the an, I 
I irery sure that I intend it." — " O no," rq>lied the moon, '* but I now peieeivs 
I rm s on . I see that dirty planet the earth has got between oa." 



IW |Ood infloenee of the great, would perhaps be more diflbst^t, wars It not fsr 
irmiachienms dependants, who are so frequemy soicred to int^rposs. 
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THE TWO CRABS. I 



It is said to be the nature of a crab-fish to go backwards : however, a mother crab 
one day reproved her daughter, and was in a g^reat pasaion with her for her unto- 
ward, awkward gait, which she desired her to alter, and not to move in a way eo 
contradictory to the rest of the world. " Indeed, mother," said the youig crab, 
" I walk as decently as I can, and to the best of my knowledge ; bat if you would 
have me go otherwise, I beg you would be so good as to practise it first, and shew 
me, by your own example, how you would have me behave myself." 

The man who is so impertinent as to rebuke others for a misbehaviour of wluch he 
himself is guilty, must be either a hypocrite, or an impudent fellow. It is strange that 
mankind, being so apt to act wrong in most particulars, should at the same time be so 
prone to calumny and detraction. One would think, that they who err so notoriously 
and frequently themselves, should be rather tender in concealing, than officious in 
carping at the faults of their fellow sinners ; especially considering that it is natanl to 
be misled by our passions and appetites, into some excess or other, bat unnatoral and 
inhuman to impeach others for miscarriages of which ourselves are equally guilty- 
Granting it were ever so pro])er, or so much our duty to find &alt widi odiers, yet we 
must have a great share of impudence if we can bear to do it while we know oaradfcs 
liable to the same imputations. Example is a thousand times more instructive, or at 
least, persuasive, than precept : for though the rules for virtue were even more pressing 
and numerous than they are, yet, let but the fashion run upon vice, as it most gommonly 
does, and you see how ready and conformable the world shews itself to every part 



THE DIAMOND AND THE GLOW-WORM. 

A Di A MONO happened to faU from the solitaire of a young lady as she was walking 
one evening on a terrace in the garden. A glow-worm, who had beheld it sparkle 
in its descent, as soon as the gloom of night had eclipsed its lustre, began to mod: 
and to insult it. " Art thou that wondrous thing, that vauntest of thy prodigiooi 
brightness ? Where now is aU thy boasted briUiancy ? Alas ! in evil hour has 
fortune thrown thee within the reach of my superior blaze." — ** Conceited insect !" 
rephed the gem, ** that owest thy feeble glimmer to the darkness that sarrounda 
thee. Know, my lustre bears the test of day, and even derives its chief advantage 
from that distinguishing light, which discovers thee to be no more than a dark and 
paltry worm ? ** 

THE MAN AND THE STONE. 

iEsop having been sent to see what company was at the bath, observed that 
many stumbled, both going in and coming out, at a stone which lay at the entrance, 
and that only one attempted to lay it aside. He accordingly retamed and told 
his master there was but one person in the bath. Xanthus arriving, and seeing a 
multitude, asked him the reason of his false information. iEsop UM him there 
was a great stone at the entrance, over which many stumbled, bat one only re- 
moved the obstacle ; so that there was only one man, the rest being* little better 
than cyphers. 

Man, being endued with reason, is expected to overcome every trifling difiknlljr 
which impedes his course in life ; he, therefore, who stumbles at any little evil, w^ien kt 
is in his power to remove it, may be justly deemed a fool, and not a man. 
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THE GOUT AND THE SPIDER. 

DiRB Nemesis, the sure, though slow 

Avenger in the realms below. 

Has olten variuus schemes designed 

In this our world to vex mantUid ; 

And oft from Pluto's dark dom^ns 

Bent pestilence and hurricanes; ; 

Earthquakes, which shake the shores of Tague, 

And divers minor ills to plague us. 

Of this eidbU fry the dame possest, 

In order ranged, an ample chest. 

Well furnished with as rich a store as 

That box which poets call Pandora's. 

Two at a time once issued out : 
The loathsome spider, and the gout. 
" Imps ! " said the goddess, " leave yonr den ! 
Go seek above the abodes of men, 
To you shall open every door : 
Take one the rich, and one the poor, 
Gout ! of 'the two, as you're the worst. 
Your's be the right of choosing first." 

When gout on earth's fair surface found him. 
Turning his fiery eye-balls round him, 
At once proposed himself to niche 
In the gay mansions of the rich. 
But peering there with curious eye, 
Some big-wigged folks he chanced to spy, 
(This was ere fashion's power prevailing 
Had cropt the solemn sons of Galen) 
And canes they bore with amber heads. 
Guarding their patrons downy beds : 
TTieir only business ia, they say, 
To drive diseaee and pain away. 
" Oh ! " cried the gout, " I plainly see 
This residence is not for me. 
Spider ! be yours the palace lot ; 
Be mine the poor man's humble cot. 
For there these perukes enter not. 
With peasants let me take my pleasure, 
And pinch the hardy rogues at leisure." 

The spider, her rich lot beholding. 
Longed to deform each gilded moulding. 
*■ That sculptured frieze and cornice fretted, 
Bv me," said she, " shall soon be netted ; 
My filth these works of ait shall hide, 
To mortily the master^s pride ; 
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Whilst on the pangs of many a fly 
I'll sate my lust of cruelty." 

Twas fixed : — and in their several stations 
They both commenced their operations. 
But ere this plan had lasted long. 
Each found his hasty choice was wrong. 
The spider felt in every room 
Her mortal enemy the broom ; 
She shifts her ground, bat soon her tdl 
Hasten fresh Abigails to spoil. 
Gout, in his turn, was sure to meet 
With rough impenetrable fiect. 
Each host his limbs unwieldy mocks. 
Sets him to dig. hoe, cleave hard Uoclu. 
His engines fail of racking pain. 
To light his fires he tries in vain ; 
No fuel luxury supplies. 
They're quenched by constant ezerdie. 
He moves, but finds from every neighbour 
He's chased by temperance and labour. 

Now having run their utmost range. 
At length the fiends agree to change ; 
Pleased, to a hut the spider rushes. 
Nor trembles with the fear of brushes. 
Her bloated form collects supplies. 
Unchecked from swarms of vulgar flies. 
Where dust plebeian long had rested. 
She plies her weaving unmolested. 

Gout scours the country and the town 
For sumptuous feasts, and beds of down. 
Experience has his views enlightened ; 
No mure by scare-crow perukes frightened. 
The men with canes he shrewdly judges 
Spring from the family of Fudges : 
And strikes his talons void of fear. 
In toes of alderman or peer : 
Finding hit^ late rejected quarters 
The choicest spot to urge his tortures. 

lk>th pests now thrive, and both content. 
Each in his proper element. 



THE MAN BIT BY A DOG. 

A MAN, who had lieen bitten by a dog, was advised to dip a piece of braid m ll 
bluud. and give it to the offiending cur. i£sup happening to pass by at tkt tia 
cautioned him at least to do it privately, as, if other doga should aaa Um. iki 
would be revly to eat every one they met. 
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THB MONSTER IN THB 8UN. 

An Mty o oom er was obtenring the Mm through a ttkicopc, in order to take an 
CBBCt draft of the aeTcral apoCs whidi appear upon ita fiioe. While he waa intent 
■poo hit obaenratiooi, he waa on a andden aorpriaed with a new and ««^*'^hT'^ 
appearance. A large portion of the tnrCMe of the ami waa covered with a 
aaomter of enormoua aiie and horrible form ; it had an iwim^»>«y pair of wingt, a 
great nomber of Iq^t, and a kmg and vait p roboeci a ; and that it waa ahre waa 
very apparent, from ita qoicfc and violent motions, whidi the obeerrer conld from 
time to time plainly perceiYe. Being tare of the fivt, for how conld he be nua- 
tnkcn in what he aaw to dearly, our philoaopher began to draw many aorpriaing 
eondnaiona from premiaea ao weD establiahed. He *^lmhtfd the magnitude of 
tUa extraordinary animal, and foond that he oorer^d aboat two aqnare degreea of 
the ami'a wnxhct ; that, phuxd npon the earth, he would spread over half one 
hfwiiphfrf of it ; and that he was seven or eight times as big as the moon. Bat 
what waa moat astonishing, waa the prodigious heat he moat endore; it waa plain 
he waa something of the nature of the salamander, but waa of a to more fiery 
It ; for it waa demonstrable, frtnn the deareat prindplea, that in hie 

aitnation he most have acquired a degree of heat two thooaand timea 
ewffeeding that of red-hot iron. It was a problem worth conaidering, whether he 
upon the grosa vapours of the sun, and so, from time to time, cleared 
thoae spots which they are perpetually forming, and which wodd otherwiae 
wheBy obacure and incnistate iu face, or whether he might not feed on the solid 
of the orb itadf. which by his meana, together with the mnatawt 

of light, must soon be exhausted and conaomed ; or iHiether he waa not 
and then aopplied by the falling of some eccentric comet into the aim* How. 
ever tiua might be, he foond by oomputatioo that the earth wonld he bat abort 
aBowanoe for him for a few months ; and frirther, it waa no improbable con j ec uu e , 
thai as the earth was destined to be destroyed by fire, tiua fiery flying 
wonld remove hither at the appointed time, and might mnch more enaly and 
vcBiently effect a conflagration, than any comet hitherto provided for that 
In the earnest pursuit of these, and many like deep and coriooa ycnlalioiia, the 
nstmnumer was engaged, and was preparing to communicate them to the pnbBe. 

In the mean time, the discovery began to be mnch talked of, and aD the rirtnoai 
gathered together to see so strange a sight. They were equally convinced of the 
ohaervation, and of the conduaions so deariy ded o ced from it. At last 000. more 
cantioos than the rest, was resolved, before he gave a foil assent to the report of 
his senwa, to examine the whole proofi of the aflair, and aD parts of the 
instrument. He opened the tdescope ; and, behold ! a small fly waa endoeed in 
it , which having settled on the centre of the object-glass, had given o cc asio n to 
all this man-ellous theorv. 



How oikeo do men, through prrjudice and paition, through envy and nnlice^ fix 
npoo the briflhtest lod moct cxaltet) character, the groMCst and most improbable impo* 
tadona ! It behoves ui, upon such occasions, to be on our guard, and to svpend onr 
jndlgnientas the faalt, perhaps, not bong in the object itadf, bnt in the nund of the 
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THE YOUNG MOUSE. 

A TouNO mouse lived in a capboard where sweetmeats were kept : the din 
every day upon biscuit, marmalade, or fine sugar. Nerer had any litde mm 
lived so well. She had often ventured to peep at the famfly whOe they Ml 
supper ; nay, she had sometimes stolen down on the carpet, and pkktd op 1 
crumbs, and nobody had ever hurt her. She would have been qnite li^ipy. I 
that she was sometimes frightened by the cat, and then she ran trembfin^ to 1 
hole behind the wainscot. One day she came running to her mother in gn 
joy. " Mother !" said she, " the good people of this fJEunily have baOt me a hoi 
to live in ; it is in the cupboard : 1 am sure it is for me, for it is jiiat big cnoog 
the bottom is of wood, and it is covered all over with wires ; and I dare mv th 
have made it on purpose to screen me from that terrible eat, which fhi after i 
so often ; there is an entrance just big enough for me, but Pma cannot foOoi 
and they have been so good as to put in some toasted cheeae, which anells 
deliciously, that I should have run in directly and taken posse ision of my h 
house, but I thought I would tell you first, that we might go in together, and bo 
lodge there to-night, for it will hold us both." 

" My dear child," said the old mouse, " it is most happy that yoa did not goii 
for this house is called a trap, and you would never have come out again, em] 
to have been devoured, or put to death in some way or other. Though man h 
not so fierce a look as a cat, he is as much our enemy, and 



WISDOM AND CUNNING. 

As Wisdom, in the form of a beautiful young lady, was travelling along the 

it happened that she was benighted, and lost her way. She had not however 

dered far, when, perceiving a light glimmer from a window at some **m**»*^, 

endeavoured to direct her steps towards the house where it appeared. 

proved to be no other than the miserable abode of Selfishness ; who, 

semblance of a churlish and close-fisted peasant, had long taken up hia 

in this lonesome habitation. She knocked at the door to enquire her way. 

lout opened it with caution ; but, bcin£^ immediately struck with the 

lustre of so fine a figure, he found hii* nppetite awaken, and bca 

the grutificatiun of it. WiiKlom, on the other hand, feeling an otter 

of him. wuuld have willingly withdrawn hcrsi'lf ; but alas ! it waa too late. 

took advantage of her distress. M.Mzcd, and forced her to ma 

aftcrwaruA rhc ga%'e birth to a f^juint-eyed, j*a]low-faced imp. towarda 

could nc'viT be inducvd to ithi'w oiiv marks of matemnl affection She 

even own him ns hrr pn>pcr of^^p^ng ; and he was put into the hands of 

to lie nur»od and educated at her discretion. As he arn\Td to year* of 

hv wu« known by the name of Cunning?. The faint resemblance which he 

to his mother, pntcured him a degree of respect among persona of 

meiit, and he shewed somewhat of her address in regard to the mcani by 

he i^ned his endu, but he had so much of the father, aa never to 

to anv trulv noble (»r social achievement. 
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THE ASS AND THE DOG. 

Hdtval assistance is the law of Nature ; however, an bsb, one day, defied it, and 
being naturally a kind-hearted beast. I scarcely know how it came about. He 
WW jooraeying acrosa the country, accompanied by the dog. and very gravely 
thinking of nothing. Their joint master followed ; but soon lay down to Bleep, 
The ase commenced grazing, being at that time in a meadow, the graee of which 
was very much to his liking. True there were no thistles ; but as one muat not 
always be dainty, he overlooked that ; and, in the absence of this dish, our donkey 
knew very weL how to make a banquet without it. The dog, dying with hunger, 
nid to him : " Dear comrade, pray stoop a little, thai I may get my dinner from 
your bread- pannier." No reply ; the long-eared beast was fearful of losing a bite 
if he wasted an instant ; and remained a long time deaf to his comrade's petition. 
At length he replied : " Friend, I advise you to wait till our master has taken his 
nap ; when he awakes, be will not fail to give you your usual portion : he wiU not 
be long." During this conversation, another famished beast, a wolf, emerging 
from the forest, approached. Ttie ass immediately called the dog to his assistance, 
who, without stirring, replied : " Friend, I advise you to fly, until your master 
wakes , he will not be long, set off at once, and run. What if the wolf overtake 
you ? break his skull, you have been newly shod ; and doubtless you will at once 
nmke him measure his length." Xhiring this sage counsel. Master Wolf effectuallv 
■traogled the selfish ass. 



THE STORK AND THE FOX. 

" TsLL me something about all the foreign countries you have seen," said Ibe fox 
to the widely- travelled stork. 

Hereupon, the stork began to tell him every lake, and every marsh, where he 
had feasted on the most deUcate worms, and the plumpest frogs. 

" What a time you have beeii in Paris, ray friend. Which are the best eating- 
botuee there? What wines did you like best ? " 



THE OWL AND THE EAGLE. 

Nabbow minds think that the syslem of the universe should have been framed 
to suit their own predilections and prejudices alone. 

An owl sate blinking in the trunk of a tree, and arraigned the brightness of the 
■on. " What is the use of its beams," said she, " but to dazzle one's eyes BO 
that one cannot see a mouse > For my part. 1 am at a loss to conceive for what 
purpose so glaring an object wa^ created. We had certainly been much better 
without it." — " O fool ! " replied an eagle, perched on a branch of the same tree, 
" to Tsil at excellence which thou can'st not taste. Ignorant ! the fault is not in 
the son, but in thyself. All, it is true, have not faculties to nnderstand, nor 
powers to enjoy the benefit of it ; but must the business and the pleasures of the 
world be obstructed, that an owl may catch mice ? " 
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THE FOX AND THE WOLF. 

A WOLF, having laid in a store of provisions, kept dose at home, and made nn 
of himself. The fox, observing this, thought it something particiilar, and went 
visit him, the better to inform himself of the truth of the matter. The wolf begg 
to be excused from seeing him, by pretending he was very much indispoaed. i 
this, however, did but confirm the fox in his suspicions ; so away he went ti 
shepherd, and made disclosure of the wolf, teUing him he had nothing to do but 
come with a good weapon, and knock him on the head as he lay in hia cave. 1 
shepherd followed his directions, and killed the wolf. The wicked fox enjoyed 1 
cave and provisions to himself, but enjoyed them not long, for the same ahepk 
passing afterwards by the hole, and seeing the fox there, despatched him abo. 



This Fable seems to be directed a^^ainst the odious trade of informing: not that giri 
information against criminals and enemies of the public is in itself odious, for it 
commendable ; but the circumstances and manner of doing it often makes it a v 
and detestable employment. He that accuses another, merely for the sake of tha pi 
mised reward, or in hopes of getting his forfeited estate, or with any other m 
mercenary view, nay, even to save his own life, whatever he gets by the bargain, im 
to lose his reputation ; for, indeed, the most innocent company is not safe with inch 
one, nor the neighbourhood secure in which he lives. A villain of this stam^ wk 
only end is getting money, will as soon betray the innocent as tiie guilty. Let k 
but know where there is a sus]>ected person, and propose the reward, he will acm 
fail to work the suspicion up to high treason, or oe at a loss to give sufficient proi 
of it. We have no small comfort, concerning this sort of people, when we comnder bi 
improbable it is that they should thrive, or prosper long in their ill-gotten posaenioi 
for he that can betray another, for the sake of a little pelf, must be a man of sack b 
principles, that it cannot be for the interest of any community to suffer him to li 
long in it. Besides, he himself would not be contented with one single villany; i 
there is no fear but he will provoke Justice to hurl down upon his head, at MBit 
great a calamity as he, by his malicious information, has brought upon another. 



THE TULIP AND THE ROSE. 

A TULIP and a rose happened to be near neighbours in the same g^arden. Hi 
were both, indeed, extremely beautiful, yet the rose engaged considerably mc 
than an equal share of the gardener's attention. Enamoured, as in truth he wi 
of the dehcious odour it diffused, he appeared, in the eye of the tulip, to be alwi 
kissing and caressing it. The envy and jealousy of rival beauties are not eis 
to be concealed. The tulip, vain of its external charms, and unable to bear ti 
thought of being forsaken for another, remonstrated, in these worda, against ti 
gardener's partiality : " Why are my beauties thus neglected ? Are not ii 
colours more bright, more various, and more inviting, than any which that re 
faced thing has to display ? Why, then, is she to engross your whole aflectio 
and thus for ever to be preferred ? " — '* Be not dissatisfied, my fair tulip," « 
the gardener, ** I acknowledge thy beauties, and admire them as they deierf 
But there are found in my favourite rose such attractive odours, such inten 
charms, that I enjoy a banquet in their fragrance, which no mere beauty cm bv 
any pretensions to furnish.'* 



THE APE AND THE MASTIFF. 

pe, who had long been chained in a large court-yard, one night broke laofe. 
Tontic al the unexpected event, Pug gave way to a thousand wild vagaries ; 
itanlly dBTnoUshed a curabrouB kennel, in which he had been some time tied 
hen he fell to hugging, scratchingi biting, pinching, and throtlhng tjie 
nan's pretty little tame favouritea, puppies and kittens, promiscuously, 
els, guinea-fowle. and white mice, all unpitied, fell beneath his fanga ! Next, 
liscbievous beast bolted in at the £table-door ; tore bridles, saddles, and 
igs, to pieces ; defaced the arms and emblazonments of the carriages ; and 
^b, dragging down the lantern that carelessly hung from the rafter, he eet 

the premises. The coachman, who slept in the loft, whs himself smothered 
flames. 

I contiguoua out-shed stood a trunk, containing the poor man's wardrobe ; 
r OUT blundering incendiary briskly rqiaired, where, for hours together, he 
d (uid undressed himself with the most hideous yells and gesticulations. At 
wanton change. Pug would sit demurely down amidst the smouldering ruins 
stable with the greatest nonchaltmce, as in a place of perfect security ; but 
a as the unextinguished embers scorched him, up he would jump in dismay, 
r, screaming, to the out-shed just mentioned, and again strip. He mould 
irioosly ransack the trunk anew, select some new piece of frippery, and 

tus amttcBi day at last dawned, and every horrid extravagance became 
pparent. 

eigbbour's mastiff passed the yard : " Collared slave," exclaimed the ape, 
oach, and worship ! Lo ! here I sit supreme, I am enlightened, I am 
' — " Alas ! poor maniac ! " replied the honest creature. " Poor maniac ! 
ny heart 1 pity thee. Who now shall give thee food ? who now shall 
thee from the sad effects of thine own unruly passions ? Thy master, with 
pretty favourites, thou has butchered in thy sport ! Alas ! the smoke and 
[hat surround thee are the sole dire recompense for all thy vengeful labours. 
hou art ; but how ? by violence, by massacre, by conSagration ! And 
lat ? to lacervte, to harass, to consume thine own flesh ! I cannot, will not 
[thee. 

lOQ callest me collared slave ! "Tis true, I am curbed ; you see, however, 
y master allows me the free use of my limbs ; were I to trangress, could 
lame him in restraining me in future i My collar is a badge of discipline, 

slavery ; the spikes in it are purposely placed there for my defence ; I wear 
loured name engraven thereon, as a pledge of solemn assurance that he will 
ie my rights, though he is not unmindful of his own. Poor raanicc fare 



I 



JUPITER AND APOLLO. 



d Apollo were disputing togetheraato which was the best archer. " Let 
'* said Apollo. Drawing bis bow, he shot so exactly in the centre of the 
aimed at, lliat Jupiter saw no possibility of excelling him. '" I aee," said 
lut yoa reullv shoot very well. I shall have some trouble in doing better. 
er. 111 try some other time." The cautious Jove has still to make the trial. 
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THE VULTURE AND THE TORTOISE. 

A famibh'd vulture, from the skies. 

On earth a crawling tortoise spies : 

" Oho ! " he says, " it stirs— 'tis game ! " 

Then darts, and, swift as lightning's flame. 

He pounces on the sluggish creature ; 

Who, opportunely warned by nature. 

Composed and snug, its head and daws 

Within its bony rampart draws. 

Now, who's the fool ? The prowler sure — 

Who must the sad repulse endure 

To find himself so vilely placed 

Upon a back in armour cased. 

" Shall this insulting reptile, cag'd 
Within its wall," he cries, enraged, 
*' Laugh at my efforts } shall my beak 
In vain attempt its mail to break ? " 
Thus speaking, pride and vengeful ire 
His breast with raging transports fire ; 
He madly strikes his prudent foe. 
With rising fury blow on blow. 
And what's his gain ? The gain of those 
Whom casual trifles discompose. 
He breaks his beak, his talons strains ; 
And only loses time and pains. 
Sir Vulture's head was surely muddied. 
And had not Antoninus studied. 
His was an error of the great ; 
The error too of childhood's state 
TTis worse than death their will to thwart ; 
And, while inpatience fires their heart. 
They even the book of fate would tear : 
But all their rage its leaves can bear. 
Which, made of brass, defy attack : 
'Tis just the turtle's marble back. 



THE BOY AND THE FILBERTS. 

A CERTAIN boy, as Epictetus tells the Fable, put his hand into a pitcher, whef 
great plenty of figs and filberts were deposited : he grasped as many •• his fii 
could possibly hold, but when he endeavoured to pull it out, the narrowness of tb 
neck prevented him. Unwilling to lose any of them, but unable to draw badE hi 
hand, he burst into tears, and bitterly bemoaned his hard fortmie. An hooa 
fellow who stood by, gave him this wise and seasonable advice : *' Graip ool 
half the quantity, my boy, and you will easily succeed." 



And tbuB in thee his fate is bound. 
To be misled or haply drown'd ? " — 
•* What ? Do I seem a wretch so vile t "■ 
" No, I'll be sworn thou'rt free of guile. 
But ignorance ia all thou needest 
To plunge in ruin him thou leadest. 
Ala> ! how weak, how foolish they. 
Who rather choose to seek their way. 
By others' aid, a poor resource ! 
Than for tfaemselvei to gtope a course." 



THE DISCONTENTED BEE. 
A BRK complained to Jupiter of the numerous evils to which her condition was 
expOBcd. Her body she said wai weak and feeble, yet she was condemned to 
perpetual toil. She was benumbed by the cold of winter, and relaxed by the heat 
of summer. Her haunts were infested with poisonous weeds, and her flights 
obslmcted by stormH and tempests. In short, what with dangers from without, 
and diseaaes from within, her life was rendered one continual scene of wretchedness. 
■■ Behold now." said Jupiter, " the frowardneas and foUy of this unthankful race ; 
The flowera of the 6eld I have spread before them as a feast, and have endeavoured 
to regale them with an endless variety. They now revel on odoriferous beds of 
thyme and lavender, and now on the still more ft'Hgrant banks of violets and 
roses. The business they complain of is the e.'draction of honey : and to 
alleviate their toil. I have allowed them wings, which readily transport them from 
one banquet to another. Storms, tempests, and noxious weeds, I have ^ven them 
sagacity to shun ; and, if they are misled, it is through the perversenees of their 
inclinations. But thus it is with bees, and thna with men ; they miscontnie the 
benevolence of my designs, and then complain that my decrees are rigid : they 
ungratefully overlook all the advantages, and magnify all the inconveniences of 
their station. But let my creatures pursue their happiness through the pathi 
marked out by Nature, and they will then feel no pains which they have not 
pleasures to compensate." 

THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

A BOT, greatly smitten with the colours of a butterfly, pursued it fimm flower 
to flower with indefatigable pains. First he aimed to surprise it among the leaves 
of a rose ; then to cover it with his hat as it was feeding on a diusy ; now he 
hoped to secure it as it rested on a sprig of myrtle ; and now grew sure of his 
prize, when he perceived it loitering on a bed of violets. But the fickle fly, 
continually changing one blossom for another, still eluded his attempts. At length, 
observing it half buried in the cup of a tulip, he rushed forward, and, snatching 
it with violence, crushed it to pieces. The dying insect, seeing the poor boy 
somewhat chagrined, addressed him with all the calmness of a stoic, in the 
following manner : " Behold now the end of thy unprofitable solicitude ! and learn 
that bU pleasure is but a painted butterfly, which, although it may serve to amuse 
thee in the pursuit, if embraced with too much ardour, will perish in thy grsip." 
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THE APE AND HER TWO YOUNG OJ 

An ape, having two roung onea, was dotingly fond of one, but 
slighted the other. One day, she chanced to be snrpriaed by the Imatam, 
had much ado to get oflF: howeveTp she did not forget her fiivoarite yooag 
which she took up in her arma, that it might be the more aecure : the other, 
which she neglected, by natural instinct leaped upon her beck, end ao awey they 
scampered together. But it unluckily fell out that the dam, m her 
tate flight, blinded with haste, dashed her favoorite'a heed egainst a atooe, 
killed it The hated one, clinging doee to her rough beck, eeceped ell the 
danger of the pursuit. 

This Fable is derigned to expoie the folly of some parents, whoi by ndolgieg sad 
kumourini; fiiToarite children, spuil and ruin them; while those of which they beve ' 
the leaftt fond hare done well. The child, that knows it can mmmand its pen 
tioas will hardly he brought to know bow to obey. The fondness of indismet 
faruurite children, m blind as love itself: they are so far from seeing any hk 
imperfections in them, that their very deformity is beauty, and all their ngly tricks 
Thus without ever bdng checked and corrected in tbieir fimlts, bat lucr carei 
them, when the? come abroad upon the theetre of the world, what rock will they 
uptm.' while t&e child, who is so happv to escape these very tender regards, these ] 
cious indulfcences, is obliged tu be f^ood and honest in its own defence. The paR«t 
upon it with an ere clear from the mut of fondness. He has no regard lo ds disUte 
apprttbatiiiD. but for his own crcilit puts it into such a way of education as 
and funm it to be as accompU&hed as its capacity will admit 



MERCURY AND THE SCULPTOR. 

Mk array having a mind to know how much he was esteemed emoog 
formed himself into the shape of one. and, going into a sculptor's shop 
little images were to be sold, saw Jupiter. Juno, himself, and most of the othv 
gilds and goddesses*. Pretending that he wanted to buy, he said to the ectdplor : 
" What do vou ark for thi» ? " pointinf^ tu the figure 4jf Jupiter, " A groiC" 
»aid the other. '* .Vnd what for that ? " mcaniuic Juno. '* I mnst have 
more for that," said he. *' Well, and whatV the price of this } '* asked M< 
ntKidini; hi^ head at him«i*lf. " Whv," replied the man. ** if \-ou 

• S m 

and will buy the two, 1 wiU thrviw yvu that into the bargain.'* 



Nothing makt-A a nun !«« chirap jitil Udlt.iii the eves of dtseeminf 
rti jtr.nni; aAcr ht« own worth. aii>1 «».i!itx:ij !•• ku>w what wlur ocher9 i 
Hr that of^rii bu«ie« hiiUMrlf in ^tAtiuc the aeei<uDt (^ hit own merit, will 
euiplov hi« th%>Ul:hl^ up^tn a «enr barrvu ^uNjcit ; th<>Ne «hi» aiv full of thenwr 
irrueriJI]^ the rmpliAl felUiwi. Stiine arv !!«• ««in &« to hunt (or pniir, aad !■¥ 
I r fmtiuibljitifii ; «hu-h when the) il\ it t« a yil} but th«T ^miM mesC «M 
vtine •l:%ip{«iMntment a« Mi-r\-urb lu the KtMe. 11 1 that U-hAt r« himself M he 
*i\ will luH fjil 111' pnvunii^ X ^^**\ *h»re i»f T»-*|Hxt, •»r -^f ni^in; a Csir am 
rrpuutit»n TheM- Mir (he iiiMrpJinl^ir AtU-!i>Unt« ••( ihix that di« wcOL 

\\u- iiuii \\\Ai ak'\\xu^ him^If hAii>U«iiu-N Hat thi \ «^>uM never be the ci 

• I' Mir purHuit»; our pmKii>Al Aim «h«ul 1 ^•e — t^ie «rlfs;v Mid happieass mt 
i- iiiiin. .'ur fnen-lv anti .«ui>«iu<«; aiul that *h.«j! 1 W '!'.nf\-tei! b» the nusa mt 
i-i>l i-.rtue A« K*atf ^ we d.« thiv «e uee<i n >c V e 'lUYmcd what the 
i uv f«<r a cuno»it« o( that kind il.«e<i but pr\-«eas «hai it must 
lanar, m thi« nrpNl, i» like a «hiin«H*.fcl iux%irex«; l!]b!nic 
h'T Bl«4, ind fidUmiiiK MK'h a« »hew thi- le**: n^Anl t « he* 
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THE COLT AND THE FARMER. 

A COLT, for blood and mettled tpeed 

The choicett of the numiiig breed. 

Of youthful strength and beauty Tain. 

Refuted tubjection to the rein. 

In Tain the groom's oflkiooi skill 

Opposed his pride and chewed his will ; 

In vain the master's forming care 

Restrained with threats, or soothed with prayer ; 

Of freedom proud, and scorning man. 

Wild o'er the spacious plain he ran. 

Where'er luxuriant Nature spread 
Her flowery carpet o'er the mead. 
Or bubbling streams soft gliding pass. 
To cool and freshen up the grass, 
DiedainiDg bounds he cropped the bladk. 
And wHntoned in the spoil he made. 

In plenty thus the summer past ; 
Revolving winter came at last ; 
The trees no more a shelter vield. 
The verdure withers from the field. 
Perpetual snows infest the ground. 
In icy chains the streams are bound. 
Cold nipping winds and rattling hafl 
His lank, unsheltered sides assail. 

As round he cast his mefid eyes. 
He saw the thatched*roof cottage rise ; 
The prospect touched his heart with cheer. 
And promised kind deliverance near. 
.\ stable, erst his scorn and hate, 
Wu now become his wished retreat : 
His passion cooled, his pride forgot, 
A burner's welcome yard he sought. 

The roaster saw his woeful plight. 
His limbs that totter 'd with his weight. 
And friendly to the stable led. 
And saw him littered, dressed, and fed. 
In slothful ease aU night he hiy ; 
The servants rote at break of day ; 
The market calU : along the road 
His back roust bear the ponderous load ; 
In %*ain he ^trufrgles or complains, 
IncesKint blows reword his pains. 
To-morrow varies but his toil ; 
Chained to the plough he Iveaks the aoil. 
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While scanty meals at niglit repay 
The painful labours of the day. 

Subdued by toil, with anguish rent, 
His sdf-upbraidings found a vent : 
" Wretch that I am ! " he sighing 
' By arrogance and folly led. 
Had but my restive youth been brought 
To learn the lesson Nature taught, 
Then had I, like my sires of yore. 
The prize from every courser bore ; 
While man bestowed rewards and praise. 
And females crowned my latter dajrs : 
Now lasting servitude's my lot. 
My birth contemned, my speed forgot ; 
Doomed am I for my pride to bear 
A living death, from year to year." 



THE nSHERMAN 

A ciRTAiN fisherman having laid his nets in the river, and encompassed the wfaol 
stream from one side to the other, took a long pole and began beating the wsti 
to make the fish strike into his nets. One of the neighbours living thereabout 
seeing him do this, wondered what he meant, and, going up to him : " Friend, 
said he, " what are you doing here ? Do you think it is to be sufilered that yc 
shall stand splashing and dashing the water, and making it so muddy that it isiii 
fit for use ? Who do you think can Hve at this rate ? " He was going on with gre 
heat, when the other interrupted him, and replied : " I do not much trouble mysc 
how you are to live with my doing this, but I assure you I cannot live without it 



This Fable is levelled at those, who, as the proverb says, ** love to fish in troubk 
waters." There are some men of such execrable principles, that they do not ci 
what mischief or what confusion thev occasion in the world, provided they may bi 
gratify some little, selfish appetite. A thief will set a whole street on fire, to get i 
opportunity of robbing one house; an ill-natured person will kindle the fl^t^m i 
discord among friends and neighbours, purely to satisfy his own malicious tempc 
And, among the great, there are those who, to succeed in their ambitious designs, w. 
make no scruple of involving their country in divifdons and animosities at home, si 
sometimes in war and bloodshed abroad ; provided they do but maintain themselves : 
power, they care not what havoc and desolation they bring on tibie rest of mankin 
All around them may be confounded with faction ana party-rage, it occasions them s 
the least remorse or compassion. The widow's tears, ttie orphan's cries, and the sud 
of despair itself cannot afiect them. Like the fisherman in the Fable, they bud 
pursue their sport, and only reply : '* It must be so, because we cannot live as we c 
without it." What brutish unsociable sentiments are these, such as a mere state • 
nature would scarcely suggest ! Those that have any traces of equity in their breast 
or any regard for the rights of mankind, should enter their protest against such notion 
and oppose the practice of them with all their might and strength. 
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THE MISER AND HIS TREASURE, 
ahaving scraped together a consiilerable sum of money, by denying himself 
n convenience* of life, wag much embarrassed where to lodge it moat 
securely. After many perplexing debatea with himBelf, he at length fixed upon a cor- 
ner in B retired field, where be deposited his treaeure, and with it his heart, in a hole 
which he dug for that purpose. His mind was now for a moment at ease ; but he had 
not proceeded many pacea od his way home, when all his anxiety returned ; and he 
could not forbear going back to see that every thing was safe. He repeated his visits 
daily, and sometimes more than once in the day, till at last he was observed by a 
labourer who was mending a hedge in an adjacent meadow. The fellow, concluding 
that something extraordinary must be the occasion of these frequent visitations, 
marked the spot ; and. coming in the night to examine it, discovered the prize, 
and bore it off unmolested. Early the next morning, the miser again renewed 
his visit ; when finding his treasure gone, he broke out into the most bitter ei- 
clamations. A traveller, who happenttl to be passing by at the time, was moved 
by his complaints to enquire into the cause of them. " Alas ! " replied the 
miser. " I have sustained the most cruel and irreparoble loss. Some villain has 
robbed me of a sum of money, wliich, a iihort time ago I buried under this 
stone." — " Buried ! " returned the traveller with surprise ; " « very extraordinary 
method truly of disposing of your riches. Why did you not rather keep them in 
your house, that they might be ready for your daily occasions ?"—" Daily 
occasions!" resumed the miser, with an air of much indignation; "do yoa 
imagine I know so little the value of money, as to suffer it to be run away with by 
occasions ? On the contrar}', 1 had prudently resolved not to touch a single shilling 
ofit?" — " If that was your wise resolution," answered the traveller. " I see no 
sort of reason for your being thus afflicted. It is but putting this stone in the 
place of your treasure, and payiTig the same daily devotions to it. it will answer all 
yoor purposes fully as well, and you will continue to be as rich as ever." 

THE STARS AND THE SKY-ROCKET. 
As a rocket, on a night of rejoicing, ascended through the air, and observed the 
stream of light that distinguished his passage, he could not forbear exulting in hia 
elevation, and calling upon the stars to do him reverence. " Behold," said he, 
" what gazing multitudes admire the lustre of my train, whilst all your feeble 
sparks of light pass unobserved, or disregarded ! " The stars heard this empty 
boast with silent indignation : the Dog-star only vouchsafed to answer him. 
•' How weak are they," said he, " who value themselves on the voice of popular 
applause ! It is true, the novelty of thy appearance may procure In thee more 
admiration from vulgar minds than our daily splendours can attract, although 
indeed a lasting miracle. But do not estimate thy importance by the capricious 
fancy of ill-judging mortals. Know thyself to he the gaudy pageant of a 
fen moments, the transient gaze of a giddy and ignorant multitude. Even 
while I speak thy blaze is half extinguished, and lliou art at this instant 
sinking into perpetual oblivion. Whereas our fires aie lighted up by Heaven 
fiar the admiration and advantage of the universe : and our glory shall endure 
for ever." 
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:• THE VULTURE AND THE TORTOISE. 

A famisn'o vulture, from the skies. 

On earth a crawling tortoise spies : 

•* Oho ! " he says, " it stirs— 'tis game ! " 

Then darts, and, swift as lightning's flame. 

He pounces on the sluggish creature ; 

Who, opportunely warned by nature. 

Composed and snug, its head and daws 

Within its bony rampart draws. 

Now, who's the fool ? The prowler sure — 

Who must the sad repulse endure 

To find himself so vilely placed 

Upon a back in armour cased. 

" Shall this insulting reptile, cag'd 
Within its wall," he cries, enraged, 
*' Laugh at my efforts } shall my beak 
In vain attempt its mail to break } " 
Thus speaking, pride and vengeful ire 
His breast with raging transports fire ; 
He madly strikes his prudent foe, 
With rising fury blow on blow. 
And what's his gain } The gain of thoM* 
Whom casual trifles discompose. 
He breaks his beak, his talons stnins : 
And only loses time and pains. 
Sir Vulture's head was surely muddied. 
And had not Antoninus studied. 
His was an error of the great ; 
The error too of childhood's state 
Tis worse than death their will to thwart ; 
And, while inpaticnct* fires their heart, 
Thcv even the liook of fate would tear : 
Hut all their rage its leaves can bear. 
Which, made of bra»9, defy attack : 
Til* ju»t the turtlf'fr marble back. 



THE HOY AM) THE KILBERTS. 

.\ f RRTAiN Iniv, uh Kpictitup tclli» thc Knblc. put liiw hand into ■ pHchcr, 
irri'Ht pU-nty uf fii;^ iiml filU-rt!* wore di'|Ni«>iti'd : he ^nu^ped u many as hit fat 
ruuUl |»«if>»iMy hiild. but when he eiidi-avciurcd tti pull it out, the ntmiwneaa of IW 
nt'ik prcvciitcd liim. rit\Mll!n^ to Ihm: any of tlu-ni, but unable todrawlwck Ims 
I mud, lit* burnt intu tears, and bitterly bemoaned his hard fortune. An iMWHt 
ft-lliiw who stofid by, gave him this wii« and seasonable advioe: '*Gnip«al]r 
If the quantity, my Imiv, and you will ea^ily huecced." 



THE DISCONTENTED SQUIRREL. 

In a pleasant wood, on the western aide of a ridge of mountains, there lived a 
squirrel, who had passed two or three veara of his life verv happily. At length he 
began to grow discontented, and one day fell into the following aoliJoquy. 

'■ What, must I spend all my time in this spot, running up and down the same 
trees, gathering nuts and acorns, and doling away months together in a hole ! I 
see a great many of the hirds which inhabit this wood, ramble about to a distance, 
wherever their fancy leads them ; and, at the approach of winter, set out for some 
remote country, where they enjoy summer- weather all the year round. My 
neighbour Cuckoo telle me he is jost going ; and even little Nightingale will soon 
follow. To be sure, I have not wings like them, but I have legs nimble enough ; 
and. if one does not use them, one might as well be a mole or a dormouse. I 
dare say I could easily reach to that bSue ridge, which I see from the tops of the 
trees ; which, no doubt, must be a fine place, for the sun comes directly from it 
every morning, and it often appears all covered with red and yellow and the finest 
colours imaginable. There can be no harm, at least, in trying, for 1 can soon 
get back again if I don't like it. I am resolved to go, and I will set out to-morrow 
morning." 

When the squirrel had taken this resolution, he could not sleep all night for think- 
ing of it 1 and, at peep of day, prudently taking with him as much provision as he 
could conveniently carry, he began liis journey in high spirits. He presently got 
to the outside of the wood, and entered upon the open moors that reached to the 
foot of the hills. These he crossed btfore the snn had risen high -, and. then 
Imving eaten his breakfast with an excellent appetite, he begun to ascend. !t was 
heavy toilsome work, scrambling up the sleep sides of the mountains ; but the 
squirrd was used to climbing, and. for a while, he proceeded expeditiously. Often, 
however, he was obliged to stop and take breath : so that it was a good deal past 
noon before he had arrived at the summit of the 6rst cUfF, Here he sat down to 
cut his dinner ; and looking back, was wonderfully pleased with the fine prospect. 
The wood in which he lived, lay far beneath his feet ; and he viewed with scorn 
the humble habitation in which he had been bom and bred. 

When he looked forward, however he was somewhat discouraged to observe 
that another eminence rose above him. full as distant as that which he had 
already reached ; and he now began to feel stiff and fatigued. However, after a 
little rest, he set out again, though not so briskly as before. The ground was 
rugged, brown, and bare : and to his great surprise, instead of finding it warmer as 
he got nearer the sun, he felt it grow colder and colder. He had not travcht'd 
two hours before his strength and spirits were almost spent ; and he seriously 
thought of giving up the point, and returning Ijefore night should come on. While 
he was thus deliberating with himself, clouds began to gather round the mountain, 
and to take away all view of distant objects. Presently a storm of mingled 
snow and hail came down, driven by a violent wind, which pelted the poor squirrel 
most pitifully, and made him quite unaiilc to move forwards or backwards. 
Besides, he had completely lost his road, and did not know which way to turn 
towards that despised home wh^cb it was now his only desire again to reach. 
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The storm lasted till the approach of darkness ; and it was as much as he coald do, 
benumbed and weary as he was, to crawl to the hollow of a rock at some distance, 
which was the best lodging he could find for the night. His provisions were 
spent ; so that, hungry and shivering, he crept into the furthest comer of the 
cavern, and rolling himself up, with his bushy tail over his back, he got ■ litde 
sleep, though disturbed by the cold, and the shrill whistling of the wind among 
the stones. 

The morning broke over the distant tops of the mountains, when the sqnirrei, 
half frozen and famished, came out of his lodging and advanced, as well as he 
could, towards the brow of the hill, that he might discover which way to 
take. As he was slowly creeping along, a hungry kite, soaring in the air above, 
descried him, and makmg a stoop, carried him off in her talons. Tlie poor squncL 
losing his senses with the fright, was borne away with vast rapidity, and seemed 
inevitably doomed to become food for the kite's young ones ; when an eagle, who 
had seen the kite seize her prey, pursued in order to take it from her. and 
overtaking, gave her such a buffet, as caused her to drop the squirrel, in order 
to defend herself. The poor animal kept falling through the air a long time, till 
at last he alighted in the midst of a thick tree, the leaves and tender 
boughs of which so broke his fall, that, though stunned and breathless, be 
escaped without material injury, and after lying awhile, came to himself again. 
But what was his pleasure and surprise, to find himself in the very tree that con- 
tained his nerit. ** Ah ! " said he, *' my dear native place and peaceful home! If 
ever I am tempted to leave you, may I undergo a second time, all the miseries and 
dangers from which I have now so wonderfully escaped." 



PROMETHEUS. 



Prombthbus formed man of the finest day, and animated his work with fire stolen 
from Heaven. He endowed him with all the faculties to be found among the 
animal creation, gave him the courage of the lion, the subtlety of the fox, the 
providence of the ant, and the industry of the bee, and enabled him, by the supe- 
riority of his understanding, to subdue them all, and to make them subservient to 
his use and pleasure. He discovered to him the metals hidden in the bowels of 
the earth, and shewed him their several uses. He instructed him in everything 
that might tend to cultivate and civilize human life ; taught him to till the ground, 
and to improve the fertility of nature ; to build houses, to cover himself with gar- 
ments, and to defend himself against the inclemencies of the air and the seasons; 
to compound medicines of salutary herbs, to heal wounds, and to cure diseases ; 
to construct ships, to cross the seas, and to communicate to every coontry tiie 
riches of all. In a word, he endowed him with sense and memory, with sagacity 
and invention, with art and science ; and to crown aD, gave him an insight into 
futurity. But, alas ! this latter gift, instead of improving, wholly destroyed the 
proper effect of all the former. Furnished with all the means and instruments of 
ha])pines8, man nevertheless was miserable ; through the knowledge and dread of 
future evil, he was incapable of enjoying present good. Prometheus saw, and 
resolved to remedy this inconvenience ; he cfiectually restored man to a capacity 
tor happiness, by depriving him of prescience, and giving him hope in its stod. 
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THE RAT WITH A BELL. 



A LARGE old houBe in the country was bo eslretnely infested with rats, that 
nothing couJd be secured from their depredations. They scaled the walls to 
attack flitches of bacon, though hung as high as the ceiUiig. Hanging shelves 
afforded no protection to the cheese and pastry. They penetrated by sap into the 
store-room, and plundered it of preserves and sweat-meats. They gnawed through 
cupboard doors, nndermined floors, and ran in races behind tjie wainscots. The 
cats could not get at them : they were too cunning and too well fed to meddle 
with poison : and traps only now and then caught a heedless straggler. One of 
these, however, on being taken, was the occasion of practising a new device. 
This was, to fasten a collar with a small hell about the prisoner's neck, and then 
tnrn him loose again. 

Overjoyed at the recovery of his liberty, the rat ran into the nearest hole, and 
went in search of his companions. They heard at a distance, the bcU. tinkle, 
tinkle, through the dark passages, and suspecting some enemy had got among 
them, away they scoured, some one way, and some another. The hell-hearer 
pursued ; and soon guessing the cause of their flight, he was greatly amused by 
it. Wherever he approached, it was all hurry scurry, and not a tail of them was 
lobe seen. He chased his old friends from hole to hole, and room to room, 
laughing all the while at their fears, and increasing them by all the means in his 
power. " That's right," quoth he, " the fewer the better cheer." So he rioted 
ilooe among the good things, and stutTed till he could hardly walk. 

For two or three davs this course of life passed on very pleasantly. He ate. 
Bad ate, and played the bugbear to perfection. At length he grew tired of this 
lonely condition, and longed to mix with his old companions again upon the 
former footmg. But the difficulty was. how to get rid of his bell. He pulled 
and tugged with his fore-feet, and almost wore the skin off his neck in the 
attempt, but in vain. The bell was now his plague and torment. He wan- 
dered from room to room earnestly desiring to make himself known to one of his 
companions, but thev all kept out of his reach. At last, as he was moping 
■boat disconsolate, he fell in Puss's way, and was devoured in an instant. 

He who is rained so much above his fellow creatures as to he the object of their 
terror, must suffer for it in losioK all the comforts of society. He is a .•solitary lieing 
in the midst of crowds, Ht^ keeps Ihem at a distance, and they equally shun him. 
'*-^-' vid affection cannot subsist togetler. 



THE WATER-SNAKE. 

Jov« had at length granted the frogs another king; instead of a peaceable lug, a 
greedy water- snake. 

" If you wish to be our king," said the frogs, " why do you devour us ? " — 
"Because," rephed the snake, " yon petitioned forme." 

" I never petitioned for you ! " cried one of the frogs, which the snake bod 
already »wallowed in imagination. " No ? " said the water-snake, " ao much 
the worae. Then I must make a point of devouring you for not having done to." 
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THE DONKIES. 

Thk donkies complained before Jupiter that they were treated too cruelly b 
mankind. *' Our strong backs," said they, " carry their burdens, whidi wool 
overwhelm them, and every weaker animal. And still, by unmerciful blows, the 
would compel us to go at a speed which is rendered impossible by oor gm 
burdens, even if it had not been denied us by Nature. Forbid them, Jove, to b 
so unreasonable, if mankind wUl allow itself to be forbidden aught wicked. W 
will serve them, since it seems you have created us for that purpose ; bat we wil 
not submit to be beaten without cause." 

'* My creatures," replied Jupiter, addressing their spokesman, " your petitb 
is just ; but I see no possibility of convincing mankind that your natoral skwnes 
does not arise from idleness. And as long as they believe this, yon will h 
thrashed. But I have thought of a means of lightening your griefs. fVom tb 
present moment I will diminish your sense of feeling : your hide shall be bar 
dened to resist the blows, and to fatigue the arm of the driver." 

" Jove," shouted the donkies, *' vou are ever wise and merciful I " Tliev wen 
rejoicing from his throne, as from the seat of universal love. 



THE MAGPIE AND THE RAVEN. 

Thbrr was a certain magpie, more busy and more loquacious than any of his tribe 
His tongue was in perpetual motion, and himself continually upon the wing, flat- 
tcring from place to place, and very seldom appearing twice in the same oompanj 
Sometimes you saw him with a flock of pigeons, plundering a field of new-sowi 
com; now perched upon a cherry-tree, with a parcel of tom-tits; the net 
moment, you would be surprised to find the same individual bird engaged with i 
fiight of crows, and feasting upon a carcase. 

He took it one day into his head to visit an old raven, who lived retired amoD| 
the branches of a venerable oak ; and there, at the foot of a lonely mountain, hai 
passed near half a century. " I admire," said the prating bird, " your moi 
romantic situation, and the wildness of these rocks and precipices around yoo. 
am absolutely transported with the murmur of that water-fall; methinks it difiiue 
a tranquillity surpassing all the joys of public life. What an agreeable sequestratiai 
from wordly bustle and impertinence ! What an opportunity of oontemplatinf 
the divine beauties of nature ! I shall most certainly quit the gaieties of town ; an 
for the sake of these rural scenes, and my good friend's conversation, pass tb 
remainder of my days in the solitude he has chosen." — " Well, sir." replied th< 
raven, " I shall be at all times glad to receive you in my old fashioned way ; bv 
you and I would certainly prove most unsuitable companions. Your whole ambi- 
tion is to shine in company, and to recommend yourself to the world by univena 
complaisance : whereas, my greatest happiness consists in ease and privacy, aD( 
the select conversation of a few, whom I esteem. I prefer a -good heart to tbc 
most voluble tongue ; and though much obliged to you for the politeness of you 
professions, yet I see your benevolence divided among so numerous an acquaint 
ance, that a very slender share of it can remain for those you are pleased tc 
honour with the name of friends." 



THE RAVEN AND THE FOX. 

AVBN bore away a bit of poisoned meat in his claws, which nn enraged gnr- 
er had intended for his neighbours' cats. 

Ic was juat preparing to devour it on an old oak. when Rcnard approaching 
to him : " Heaven be praised, bird of Jove ! " — " What do yon take me for f " 
id the raven. " What do I take you for i " repUed the fox •, " are you not 
soaring eagle, who daily descends from the right hand of Jupiter to ahght on 
oak, and feed a poor wretch like me ? Why do you deny yourself ? Do I 
see in your victorious talons the supphcated gift, which your god continues 
md me through you ? " 

he raven was astonished, and inwardly rejoiced at being taken for an eagle, 
must not," thought he, " enlighten the fox on his mistake." Stupidly gene- 
1, he let fall his prey, and flew proudly on. 

he fox seized the flesh laughing, and devoured it with malicious joy. But 
Boon gave way to dreadful pangs ; the poison commenced taking effect, and 

ccuraed flatterers, may your praises never procure iiughl for you but pobon ! 
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THE JEWELLER AND THE LACE-MAKER. 

In cottage neat, of lowly race. 

Lived one who fabricated lace. 

And near her, miserly and old, 

A tradesman dwelt who worked in gold. 

" Dame," quoth the jeweller one day, 

" Tia strange to me thai folks should pay 

Such prices for thy lace per ell. 

Whilst I so ill my fringei* sell, 

Tliongh, by the village train, 'tis said. 

Gold is more precious deemed than thread." 

To whom the dame, " My friend, you'll find 
To different views are men inclined ; 
Some in those articles dehgbt. 
Which taste and elegance unite, 
While others, fond of pomp and show. 
On finery tlieir thoughts bestow ; 
Now if the lovely fair incline 
My works to value more than thine, 
Tliough I acknowledge it is said. 
Gold is more precious deemed than thread, 
From this the preference may arise. 
Some neatness more than splendour prize. 
And hence, my laces more admire. 
Tlian all (by gold and silver wire." 
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THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 

Theri! was, upon a time, an envious cur. 

Who could not bear that joy should reach his neig 
And who, without a want, would oft demur — 

TTiat other dogs lived better by their labours ; 
His kennel was all fenced from wind and weather i 

His platter was rcplenlEhed oft and well ; 
And then, for months, he had no chain nor tether. 

But Toam'd at large through city, wood and dell. 

Can you, i^ood sir, conceive a happier Etation. 

Thau to be bless'd thus, without debt or dun ; 
To fear no fall of stocks nor of the Nation, 

No change of anything beneath the sun ? — 
With happy fortune ever on him shining, — 

With bed and board at will, and nought to pay ; 
Who would have thought to find our cur repining. 

Like one without resource from day to day ? 



But liiere's a spirit both in dog^ uiidmen, 

Tlat prompts incessant and insatiate crating ; 
Which makes another's egg a good fat hen. 

And all we have ourselves seems scarce worth having. 
The instances we might adduce arc many. 

From .iSsop's days to tho^e in which we Uve, 
But as grim Pompey's case is good as any, — 

Why that's the only one we mean to give. 

As Pompev, then, was by a brook returning 

From an accustomed haunt, one afternoon. 
It happened in a month renowned for turning 

The brains of maids and puppies— sultry June ; — 
Poropey had, that day, got an old maid's benison. 

Because he was so plump, and sleek, and trim, 
And bore, on his return, a haunch of venison. 

Which Epicurus' self might eni7 him. 

•■ He had been happy," as some Rhymester sings, 

Had nobodv but he such cheer possessed ; 
But how, the choicest of all emthly things. 

Could he with others share, and yet be blessed ? 
Pompey, from side to side, as home he waddled, 

Cast ever and anon a searching °;lancc. 
And snarled and growled, as o'er his pri^.e he straddled. 

Suspicious of some hostile cur's advance. 
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For, be't remembered, Pompey was o'erloaded. 

And could not without trouble look behind : 
And there were dogs abroad by hunger goaded. 

Whose honour was not of the trustiest kind. 
And, certes, he had cause to look about him ; 

For, lo ! beside him stalked another dog. 
Who, purposely to anger or to flout him. 

Bore in his mouth the twin of Pompey's prog. 

So Pompey, as we said, both snarled and g^rumbled. 

Then paused to think of some uncivil thing ; 
Till, quite resolved the mimic should be humbled. 

He pounced upon him with a tiger's spring ! 
But now, the charm was instantly dispelled, 

The illusion vanished like a last-night's dream ; 
His own reflection while our hero quelled. 

He dropped his savoury substance in the stream. 

And thus it is with men — our hopes and pleasures. 

By idle fears and fancies, aye are swayed : 
The mind can only deem as sterUng treasure. 

Things which our own contentment such have made. 
The Poet and the P&inter blow one bubble. 

Another lures the Warrior to his trade ; 
iC'cn Kings and Statesmen take a world of trouble. 

To o'erreach other folks, and clasp — a shade ! 



THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

A PLOCK of sheep were feeding in a meadow, while their dogs were aafe^ o 
their shepherd at a distance, playing on his pipe beneath the shade of a spreMfin 
elm. A young inexperienced lamb, observing a half-starved wdf peejnng throng 
the pales of the enclosure, entered into conversation with him : '* IVay» what a 
you seeking for here ? " said the lamb. " I am looking," replied the wolf, "ft 
some tender grass ; for nothing, you know, is more pleasant than to feed ia 
fresh pasture, and to slake one's thirst in a crystal stream, both of which I pQ 
ceive you enjoy within these pales in the utmost perfection. Happy creatmCi 
continued he, "how much I envy your lot! who are in full possession of tli 
utmost I desire ; for philosophy has long taught me to be satisfied with a litde. 
— " It seems then," returned the lamb, " those who say yon feed on flesh, loctf 
you falsely, since a little grass will easily content you. If this be true, kt oi ft 
the future live like brethren, and feed together." So saying, the mmpKe kn 
imprudently crept through the fence, and became at once a prey to oor pitlieode 
philosopher, and a sacrifice to his own inexperience and crednlifcy^ 



BOOK 11. IM 

TllK UAKK AND THE WOLF. 

At a hungry wiilf wm nummg KTott the pfaun m Mvch of food, he nw a hue 

fittt Mlvrp mider a thicket, and loit in forgftlnfaieti of all arooad her : tkmfcmy 

what a nice meal »he would make, he began to creep elowly up, with hit month 

open, ready to nap her : hat hit panting awoke her. and the jomped up and tried 

to ran away. The wolf was lo ckiee to her, though, that the coold not CMape ; 

■o the ilood trembling before him. ** Ho. ho! my dear." nkl the wolf. " have I 

fuuDd yott at laH ? 1 have been kmging to tee yon. and have looked for yon andcr 

evm bmtk. tiU I waa quite tired."^" Oh. denr ! " nid the haie. " I hope yon 

will nut think of eating np such a poor little creatnre aa 1 am. But I know of a 

fine fot fos in the next wood, that would make a nice breakfoit for vou : and if 

you pleaee to come along with me. I think I can entice him into your dutchea." 

The greedy wolf waa delighted with the propoeal, to they went to the wood 

together. When they reached the hole where Reaard mided. the wolf itayed 

outnide, while the hare entered a little way, and very politely wished the fox good 

morning. " Wliat a time it b," nkl the htter, " since I have had the pleasure of 

seeing you ! I hope you have not been in.**—" Thank you.'* replied the hare, ** I 

have been quite well ; but. reaUy. the care of a large fomOy takes up so much 

tune, that I can hardly get out to nibble a bit of (rtfh gran upon the hill, and 

never think of making a call : and. besides, we have had to move lately. But I 

have just sf epprd in to let you know that a friend of mine, who hn heard a great 

deal of your wisdom and mgacity, wishes very much for your advice in a great 

dificulty ; and. I hope, out of friendship to me, yoo will aDow me to introduce 

him.** like fox, although he was wide awake to the whole scheme, returned 

thanks for the intended honour ; adding, how proud he sboukl be to entertain any 

friend of her's, and merely requesting a fow minutn to put his hone in order. 

8o the wolf and the hare retired to a little distance, in high glee, waiting to be called 

in. Now the fox. with a great deal of forethought, had long «go made a secret 

passage, by which he could at any time escape ; and had dug a pit bi the middle 

iif hb dwdling. and cuvered tt with some sticks and dry gran. As soon u the 

hare was gone, hr put the Micks in order, so that they might give way at the least 

touch : and shook up the grass a little ; and then, getting into the secret passage, 

called out to them tu walk in. The hare made a jump, and the wolf made a 

bound, and both alighting upon the sticks, tumbled hea dlo ng into the pit : while 

the fox. politely bidding them good mornmg went oat for a walk. Aa aooa n 

the wulf recovered from his surprise, he setitcd the hare, aad a cc uMBg her of 

haviag laid this trap for him. instantly devoured her. 

THE BOV8 AND TllE FROGS. 

Om the margin of a Lirge lake, which was inhabited by a great number of froga, a 
company of bo>» happened to be at play. Their ^ver»ion wn duck and diake ; 
and whoir voilies ijf stones acre thrown '^^^ ^ ^nixr, to the gmt aaaoyanoe 
and dan^r tif the poor terrified fruga. ji% kngth one of the most hardy, hftiag 
up. his bead above the surface vi the U^^ ; ** ^' ^«^«*^^^'" T^^^' ^^ 
ariD you learn so soon the crud p«T*cti«^,^ oi 5*^ *** ^ C«B«der, I beaeach yoa, 
that though this may be fport to yoQ :/; ,t£mtVi ^'^ ** ** 
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THE ELEPHANTS AND THEIR MASTER. 

Within Golconda'e rich domain. 
The royal elephants to train — 
To be their tator, is a post 
All aim at, and are proud to boast. 

An alien once to this was named ; 
And deeply was the measure blamed. 
But still in murmured talk, for there 
The injured must in sQence bear. 
Or right or wrong, the king's behest : 
Submission there is ever best. 
This stranger by the prince preferred. 
Was of the base jack-pudding herd. 
Who dance on ropes, or spin a sieve 
By sorcery, as the clowns believe. 
The juggler had from Europe brouj^ht 
A dog so singularly taught, 
So perfect in acquired lore, 
His hke had ne'er been seen before. 
The prince, perceiving how the rogue. 
With skilful care had trained his dog. 
Judged he would better still succeed 
With creatures of a nobler breed ; 
And now the elephantine band 
Are trusted to the juggler's hand. 
The sum of whose scholastic course 
Was beating, starving, fear and force. 
The whole he tried — but tried in vain ; 
A wretched end was all his gain. 
The elephants, a generous race. 
Scorn to submit to treatment base ; 
The master storms — their fury boils ; 
One round him his proboscis coils. 
Whirls him through air in direful heat. 
And tramples him beneath his feet. 
This done ; the elephants avenged, 
From rage again to mildness changed. 
An Indian next the charge obtained. 
Whose kind respect their duty gained : 
For kind respect was all his art ; 
And 'twas enough — it won the heart. 
The docile troop behind him trod, 
Obeyed his glance, and watched his nod. 
llie prince from thence a lesson took ; 
And, better than by many a book. 
Was taught the sole successful art 
Of governing a generous heart. 
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THE DEAR AND THE BEE-HIVES. 



I, dimbing over the fence intoa place where bees were kept, began to plunder 
livea, and roh them of their honey. Bui the bees, to revenge the injury, 
ked bim in h whole BWnrin together ; and. though they were not able to 
e his rugged hide, yet. with their little stings Uiey so annoyed hie eyes and 
ils, that, nnable to endure the smarting |iain. with impatience he tare the 
orer his eon with his own claws, and suSercd ample punishment for the 
7 he did the beea in breaking o|>en their waxen cell. 

mjr and great are the injuries of which soroe men are guilty Enwarda others, for 
ake of gratifyioK some liquorish appetite. For there are those who would not 
at briagiofi desulatiun upon their country, and run the hazard of their own necks 
the barniin, rather than baulk a wicked inclination, either of cruelly, ambition, or 
ce. But it were to be wished all who are hurried by such blind impulses, would 
ider a nioroenC before they proceed to irrevocahle execution. Injuries and wrongs 
mly call for revenge and repiration with the voice of eijuily ilself, but oftetitimes 
' their puniahmeut along with them t and, hv an unforeseen train of events, are 
ted on the head of the actor of them; ana not seldiiin, from a deep remorse, 
ited upon himself by his own hand. 



THE FORESTER AND THE LION. 



iRBflTRR meeting with a lion one day, they discoursed together tor awhile 
out differing much in opinion. At last, a dispute happening to arise about 
(uperiority between a man and a lion, the man, wanting a letter argument, 
ed the hoo a marble monument, on w lich was placed the slalue of a man 
ver a vanquished hon. ■' If this.' said the lion, " is all you have to say 
us be the carvers, and we will ms c the lion striding over the man." 



r the truth to records written by their 
K same time insignilicant and uncon- 
I favour of iherosclves and their own 
any cert^nty by reading the ai 



ntendinft parties are very apt to Bj);)eal 

■idei but nothing is more unfair, and e 
nff. Such is the partiality of mankini 
ns, that it is almost impoiaible tu come 
It are written on one side only. We ha .... _ — 

was transacted in the world during the veteignly of ancient Bome, but what 

wriuvn by thoHe who were denenden ipon it ; therefore it is no wonder that 
ap|iear, upon most occasions, to nave b(<en so great and glorious a nation. What 

con tern iKiraries of other countries thougbt of them we cannot tell, otherwise than 

their own writers. It is not impossible bu^ they might have described them a> a 
irous, rapacious, treacherous, unpolite people ; who upon their conquest of Greece, 
)rae time made as great havoc and destruction of the arts and science, as their 
r plunderers, the Goths and Vandals did artera'ards in Italy. What monsters 
d our own |>arty-iealoIs make of each other if the Iraneaclions of the times were 

handed down to posterity by a warm-hearted man on cither side 1 and, were such 
da to survive for two or threecenturies. with what perplexities and difficulties muKt 

embatns« a young hiBtorian, as by turns be consulted them for the characters of 
[eatforefaihersr If it should so happen, it were to lie wished the above Fable might 
tant at the same time, that young readers, ioElead of doubling to whicfa they 
id give their credit, would not fail to reflect which wu» the work of a man, and 
1 £it of a hon. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE CAT. 

An ape and cat, in roguery and fan 

Sworn brothers twain, both owned a common master. 
Whatever mischief in the house was done. 

By Pug and Tom contrived was each disaster. 
The feat performed, in chimney-corner song. 
With face demure, sat cunning Tom and Pog. 

By Tom were mice and rats but rarely taken, 
A duck or chicken better met his wishes ; 

More than the rats Tom gnawed the cheese and baoon; 
Twas Pug's delight to break the china dishes. 

And on the choicest viands oft a guttler. 

Still made it seem the footman or the butler. 

One winter's day was seen this hopeful pair 
Close to the kitchen-fire, u usual, posted. 

Amongst the red-hot coals the cook with care 

Had plac'd some nice plump chesnuts to be roasted. 

From whence in smoke a pungent odour roae. 

Whose oily fragrance struck the monkey's nose. 

" Tom ! " says sly Pug : " pray could not yoo and I 
Share this dessert the cook is pleased to cater ? 

Had I such claws as your's, I'd quickly try : 
Lend me a hand — 'twill be a amp'de'maUn : " 

So said, he seized his colleague's ready paw, 

l^illcd out the fruit, and crammed it in his jaw. 

Now came the shining priestess of the fane. 
And off in haste the two marauders scampered. 

Tom for his share of the plunder had the pain. 
Whilst Pug his palate with the dainties pamperrd. 

Pug had the prize ; Tom gained at least the learning. 

That Pug loved nuts, and gave his friend the burning. 



THE TROUTS AND THE GUDGEON. 

A risHKRHAN in the month of May stood angling on the bank of tho 
with an artificial fly. He threw his bait with so much art, that a voong 
rushinfr towards it, when she was prevented by her mother. " Nevcr»*' 
** my child, be too precipitate, where there is a possibility of danger. TUfit 
time to cou^ider. before vou risk an action that mav be fatal. How 
whether yon appearance be indeed a fly, or the snare of an enemy ? LbI 
i'Kc make the exfieriment before you. If it be a fly, he will very 
the first attack : and the wcuiid may be made, if not with sooeesi. at 
Mifi-ty." She hud no sooner fi|Kiken. tlian a gudgetm seized t' prrtemfad If. 
liecaroc an I'xample to the giddy daughter of the importance of i 





THE MERCHANT-SHEPHERD. 



who kept his sheep near the Bea, drove them one clear s 
doee to the shore, and sat down upon a piece of rock to enjoy the cool breeze 
came from the water. The green element appeared calm and smooth ; and 
is, with her train of beautiful, smiling nymphs, seemed to dance upon the 
ing sur&ce of the deep. The shepherd's heart thrilled with secret pleaaure, 
he began to wish for the life of a merchant. "O how happy," said he, 
3uld I be to plough this Uquid plain, in a tight vessel of my own ! and to 
the remote parts of the world, instead of sitting idly here, looking upon a 
el of senseless sheep while they arc grazing. Then what ample returns 
Id I make in the way of trafHc ! and what a short and certain path would 
be to riches and honour ! " In short, this thought was improved into a 
;ution ; away he posted with all expedition, sold hia flock and oil that he bad ; 
;ht a bark, and fitted it out for a voyage. He loaded it with a cargo of dates, 
set sail for the coast of Asia. He had not long been at sea, before the wind 
a to blow tempestuously, and the waves to rage and swell to such a degree, 
his Bhip was in danger of sinking, and he was obliged to lighten her, by 
iring all his dates overboard ; the vessel was then driven upon a rock near the 
e, and split to pieces ; he himself hardly escaping with life. Poor and 
tnte of subsistence, he applied himself to the man who had bought hie flock, 
was admitted to tend it ae a hireling. 

e sat in the same place as before, and the ocean again looked calm and smooth. 
I ! " he exclaimed, " deceitfiJ, tempting element, in vain you try to engage 
I second time ; my misfortunes have left me too poor to be again dduded in 
same way ; and experience has made me wise enough to resolve, whatever my 
ition may be, never to trust to thy faithless bosom more." 



night wii 13 the best; and the giealer tlje variety «f difiappoiulmciit^ we meet with, 
freater will be our experience, and ihe betlcr shall we be qualified lo gel lhrouj[h the 
1. Mankind has a Elranj^e propen&ily lo new and untritnl Ihlnfts ; and so slrone a 
to shifdng and changiug, tluit scarcely any one Tetisbes his own profes^un, hui Hinhcs 
ad been of some olher. The young sludenl of divinity hates lo ihinV of the 
al, teserred deportment by which he is to separate himself from what he count* the 
iuies of the world, and hid adieu to that irrefFuIaiily which youth so much deiijrhls 
He longs for a cnrnmission in the army, ibat he may be fashionnbly licentious, and 
tgc bimNclf, unquesiioaed, in the wanton sallies of a brisk, youthful appetite. In the 
1 Ihnc, the old soldier, harassed out with laborious campaigns abroad, and vexed with 
low returns of his half-pay al home, repines at ihe happy condition of the ecclesiastic. 
ning in ease and plenly, and deeping unmolested in one of ihe upper stalh of a 
!di^. Wilh remorse he calls lo mind his tbrmer perverseness in quilting e collejEe 
and defeating the purpose of his relations, who had purchased the next reversion of a 
eneficc for him. lie shakes his head, and reflects that had it not been for his folly, 
ad of aching limbs, and an empty puisc, he might have enjoyed as much leisure and 
ly as any priest in the land. 

bus, sometimes vilh, somedmes wiOiout reason, we are di^usted at our stations, 
Ih, however, though it may seem to be a misfortune entailed on us, still carries this 
jtUge with it, thai as we arc almost sure of being disappointed by cliani^e, «e are as 
jQ likewise of goiniug some experience by it, and being wiser for the future 
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THE MOUSE IN AN ANNUAL. 

Dear Thomas ! didst thoa never pop 

Thy head into a tinman's shop ? 

There, Thomas, didst thoa never see, 

— "Hs but by way of simile, — 

A squirrel spend his little rage 

In jumping round a rolling cage } 

The cage, as either side turned up. 

Striking a ring of bells at top ? 

Moved in the orb, pleased with the chimes. 

The foolish creature thinks he climbs. 

But here, or there, turn wood or wire. 

He never gets two inches higher. 

So fares it with those merrv blades 

Who frisk it under Pindus' shades ; 

In noble songs, and lofty odes. 

They tread on stars and talk with gods. 

Still dancing in an airy round. 

Still pleased with their own verses' sound. 

Brought back, how fast soe'er they go. 

Always aspiring, always low. 



THE ASS AND THE LION. 

A CONCEITED ass had once the impudence to bray forth some contemptnoas speedic 
against the lion. The suddenness of the insult, at first raised some emotions c 
wrath in his breast ; but turning his head, and perceiving whence it came, the 
immediately subsided; and he very sedately walked on, without deigning t 
honour the contemptible creature, even with so much as an angry word. 



THE OAK AND THE SYCAMORE. 

A SYCAMORE grew beside an oak ; and being not a little elevated by the first warn 
days in spring, began to shoot forth his leaves apace, and to despise the naked oal 
for insensibility and want of spirit. The oak, conscious of the superiority of hi 
nature, made this philosophical reply : " Be not, my friend, so much ddigfatn 
with the first precarious address of every fickle zephyr. Consider, the frosts mi^ 
yet return ; and if thou covetest an equal share with me in all the glories of tb 
rising year, do not afford them an opportunity to nip thy beauties in their bod. 
For myself, I only wait to see this genial warmth a little confirmed : and wbeneiei 
that is the case, I shall perhaps display a majesty that will not easily be ahakou 
But the tree which appears too forward to exult in the first favourable glanoe d 
spring, will ever be the readiest to droop beneath the frowns of winter." 



BOOK II. l«l 



THE WOLF AND THE LEAN DOG. 



A aoicosT wolf cmnglit t dog nipping at •ome **»****^ from the Tillage ; but the 
litter ewmktng, begged him to have oompaMion for a ihort time onljr: aa he 
had ool jret made hit will, and hia nomeroiu relationa woold go to luggirhinda 
about hia worldly poateiiiona, if he were to be devoured thua prematwdy. 
'* Moreover." taid the dog. '* it will be for your own benefit to apare me for a 
few days, aecing how ken I am at preaent. To-morrow, my maater givea away 
hia only daoghter in marriage to a rich oountry-gentlcman. The wedding fenat 
win nol foil to be protracted for a week ; daring which time I ahaU become aa 
plemp aa yoo can deaire ; and wiD not foil to be prepared, w hene ver you feel 
indiaed to call upon me.*' 

The wolf believing the dog's aateitiona, let him depart. After tome daya, he 
bethought himielf of aacertaining whether hia property were better worth eating ; 
but the dog waa within the gatea, and aaid to him through the palinga : ** My 
friend. I am coming out directly ; if you will juat wait there an infCant* the potter 
and myaelf will be with you at once.*' By the porter, the canning hound 
an enormoua maatilT, fomoua for deapatdiing wolvea. Our wolf a o uie h ow 
ed the icheme. *' My rc*pecu to the porter." aaid he ; and aet off at frdi apeed. 
Fortunately for h» hide he waa very nimble, and eacaped ; but never again Myed 
hia appetite for a wedding. 



THE MURRAIN. 

A niEB diaeaae which Heaven in wrath 

Deviaed. to work wide woe and acath. 

For Crimea committed here on earth. 

A ncfcneaa aore. a frightfol evO. 

More g rievo m for than war or dearth. 
Consigning myriads daily to the devil : 
In one short word, the Plague, with dreadfrd ravage. 

Broke out amongst the brute creation. 
Assailed aD animab both tame and savage. 
And widely spread around ita devastation. 
Nor for nor feather spared, nor make nor bdiea. 
But birds and bearta despatched em tmum to Hades. 

If some died not, they scarcely lived. 

Nor seemed aware they had survived. 

Their instiocta gone, and vanished quite 

IVopcnsities aod appetite. 

Nor fowls nor geeae the fox allure. 

And Isgrim's jnwa are sinecure, 

AH uK^ed in mefauiclioly mood. 

Reckless alike of fight or food. 

Theaometiae titoda tutVe-dove, 

ladif 'rent now to life and Wve 
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(For life and love to her were one). 
Her piniBg partner fain would shun. 
The moulting mates disconsolate, 
Droop, victims of the common fate. 
The lion, in this sad conjuncture* 
Whose conscience had received a puncture. 
Resolved to hold a bed of justice, 
And state to all in what his trust is. 
" My fellow sufferers and friends," 
The royal speech in form begins, 
" From righteous Heaven in wrath descends 

This visitation for our sins. 
Let all, then, secret crimes unfold. 
And every tale of guilt be told. 
So shall the greatest sinner seal. 
Self-sacrificed, the general weal. 
i Nor deem it a new-fangled notion ; 

I All hist'ry's full of such devotion. 

To shorten, therefore, the debate, 
I Without unfruitful long digression. 

That we may rightly judge our state. 
Proceed we briefly to confession : 
Without reservation 
Or equivocation. 
With openness, freedom and honest contrition. 
liCt us candidly look at our ghostly condition. 
To begin with ourself, I must own I'm a glutton. 
And have too much indulged a strong fancy for mutton. 
Now and then, it is true, too poor pastoral elf! 
I have made a bonne bauche of the shepherd himself. 
What harm had they done me, the poor bleating prey ? 
Their greatest oflfending was running away ! 
I am ready to die, and deserve it, I own ; 
But in death for injustice to mk due alone ? 
No, justice demands that the deadliest sinner. 
Of such self-devotion should be the beginner. 
l.et*i confess ieriatim — and then. I opine. 
You may hear of some greater offences than mine.*' 
The niunarch ceased, and judgment begs. 
The fox was quickly on his legu. 
And luiving caught the lion's eye, 
lie hastcniHl thui> to make reply : 
" Ah ! Sire, indei'd yuu'ri' much too good 
Tu take account of such vile blood. 
Too scrupulous and delii-ate 
Fur one of your exalted state. 
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Your majcttr b moeh too nioe. 

To deem slwep-aknigliter Mch t Tice ! 

8iicb tlighl imiiMritable things ! 

U muttoQ fm too fine for kiiigB ? 

This for the bmtet ; then, for the maui. 

I think jTomr Higfanen Mid, he ran. 

Deiert hit flodi ! the p iecioo e peetor ! 

I em gbd ytmr mejc e ty ran foitnr : t 

Yoo were right to demoliih to worthiest a thqiberd ? 
Would the wolf have done lets ? or the hcnr ? or the Icupard ? 

Our jndgment. tire, teeore ahide ; 

Twit jttttiilable homicide. 

Bendet the wretch, in my opinion. 

Held iDegitimate dominion ; 

O'er qmdnipedt need croeM rule. 

And wat at moeh a knave at fool. 
Let 3roar majeaty't eyes then be tpeedily wiped. 
Are to many teart worth the while for a biped '" 

Tlie fox tat down ; load dieen retoond. 

And hear. hear, hear ! wat edioed roond. 

The tiger nejct. and tarage Brain. 

Tho' gnihy of lett Tenial rain. 

The court di t c o r e red fonha but few in : 

Can crime ezitt in toch high ttatioo ? .. 

AH that had teeth, or tuks and qiirit. 
Absolved at once from aD demerit. 

Were gnihleta found by aodamatioo. 

At length the att otme to confeiiion. 

And that denomiced hit own trantgremion : 

** On thorny thiitlea ttarred and «id doek. 

I dianoed to patt the paraon't paddock ; 

The tacred tward leeined tweet and green. 

My appetite. I own, wat keen. 

And foir oocation nrged to revel. 

Or might it not have been the Devil ? 

Whate'er it wat. I cropped the grata ; 

Twat but a blade, at I'm an am ! 

I own 'twat wrong, we mot wptak ont ; 

I wat a trcjpatter. no donbt ! " 
A general thoot of indignation 

FoUowed the donkey't d ed ara tioo : 

'* I charge thee, att, dlf jmt k rm." 

The tiger cried, (and raited hie paw) 

'* Surrender in the name of kw ! " 

Wliich he maintained, the' no great derk, 

W^at neither doobtfol here, nor dark t 
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That sacrilege a deadly sin 
Was deemed, and so had ever been, 
The life of that dull long-eared loon. 
Must expiate his guilt, and soon. 

With one accord and general clatter. 
All vote the case a hanging matter. 
" What ! crop the close ! the parson's too ! 
For this can less than death be due ? 
When thorns and thistles gprew so plenty. 
Could nothing but the glebe content ye ? 
From such a sin but death can purge ye. 
Death without benefit of clergy I '* 
Quick execution followed sentence. 
And short the space for sad repentance. 
The dying ass perceived too late 
(Let biped asses mark his fiate). 
That weakness is our worst offence. 
And strength the surest innocence. 



THE COBBLER AND THE BANKER. 

A COBBLER passed his time in singing from morning till night ; it was wonderfnl 
to see, wonderful to hear him ; he was more contented in making shoes, than was 
any of the seven sages. His neighbour, on the contrary, who was roUing in 
wealth, sung but little, and slept less. He was a banker ; when by chance he f^ 
into a doze at day-break, the cobbler awoke him with his song. The banker 
complained sadly that Providence had not made sleep a saleable commodity, like 
edibles or drinkables. Having at length sent for the songster, he said to him : 
" How much a year do you earn. Master Gregory ? " — " How much a year, sir ? " 
said the merry cobbler laughing; " I never reckon in that way, living as I do 
from one day to another ; somehow I manage to reach the end of the year ; each 
day brings its meal." — •* Well then ! how much a day do you earn, my friend ?" — 
" Sometimes more, sometimes less ; but the worst of it is (and , without that oar 
earnings would be very tolerable), a number of days occur in the year on whidi 
we are forbidden to work ; and the curate, moreover, is constantly adding some 
new saint to the list." The banker, laughing at his simplicity, Mud : " In future 
I shall place you above want. Take this hundred crowns, preserve them carefuDy, 
and make use of them in time of need." The cobbler femcied he beheld all the 
\vealth which the earth had produced in the past century for the use of manldnd. 
Returning home, he buried his money and his happiness at the same time. No 
more singing ; he lost his voice, the moment he acquired that which is the sooroe 
of so much grief. Sleep quitted his dwelling ; and cares, suspicions, and fUse 
alarms took its place. All day, his eye wandered in the direction of his treisore ; 
and at night, if some stray cat made a noise, the cat was robbing him. At kogth 
the poor man ran to the house of his rich neighbour, whom he no longer awoke : 
" Give me back," said he, " sleep and my voice, and take your hundred crowns.** 



HISTORY OF THF OLD WOLFi 



I. 



Tbb c 
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Thb cruel wolf being in years, formed the gentle reaolution of living on gmod 
with the Bhepherds. He immedmtely set out. and came to the twain wluwe 
nearest to hie cave. 
Shepherd," s»id he, " you call me a blood -thirBt)' robber, allhongh I am not 
reality. TVae I am compelled to attack your sheep when 1 am famighed : 
for hunger is painful. Only save me from famine, give me enough to eat. and 
yon thall have nothing to complain of. with respect to me ; for 1 am rciilly the 
tamest and most amiable beast when my hunger is satisfied." 

" When your hunger ia satisfied ? I have no doubt of it," replied the shepherd, 
" But when is your ravenous maw ever sated ? You and avarice never yet had 
enough. Go your way ! " 

II, 

Tkc rejected wolf came to a second swum. 

" Yon must be aware," he commenced, " that I could throttle a good many 
rixep for you during the year. Now if you like to give me annually, six sheep. 
I will he eatiefied. You may then sleep in safety and fearlessly dismiss your 

" Six iheep ? " said the shepherd. " Why that is a whole flock of itself ! " — 
" Well, unce I know you. I'll let you off with five ; '' said the wolf. 
" You're joking ; five sheep ! I scarcely sacrifice five to Pan during the year." 
"Shall we say four?" pursued the wotf; the shepherd shook his head in 

•"ITiree ? "— '■ Two ? — " 

" Not a single one : " was at length the reply. " It would be madness, indeed, 
to render myself tributary to a foe, against whom I can protect myself, by Keeping 
K dwrp look out." 

lit. 

"Misfortunes never come single ; " thought the wolf, and repaired to a third 
shepherd. 

" 1 am very near being decried among you shepherds," said he, " as the most 
cntel, unreasonable animal in existence. I will convince you, Montano, how 
nnjustly I am dealt with. Give me annually, one sheep, and your fiock shall 
pasture uninjured in yonder forest, which is rendered unsafe by none but me. One 
sheep ! Wliai a trifle ! Could I behave more generously, more disinterestedly } — 
You laugh, shepherd ? What excites your risibility ? " 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing ! But how old are you, friend f " said the shepherd. 

•■ What does my age concern you? Old enough to carry off your most cherished 
lamlw." 
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" Don't put yourself in a passion, old Grizzly ! I regret that you are some yeai 
too late with your proposition. Your toothless jaws betray you. You would wr 
pretend to play a disinterested part, in order that you may be fed more {deoteoosli 
without exposing yourself to the least danger." 

IV. 

The wolf became snappish ; but restraining himself, went to the fourth ihephen 
The faithful dog of the latter had just expired, and the wolf took advantage of th 
circumstance. 

" Shepherd," said he, " I have Mien out with my brethren m the forest, wn 
in such wise, that I will never be reconciled to them. You know how much yo 
have to dread from them ! If, however, you will take me into your service, in tb 
place of your deceased dog, I will pledge myself that they shall never even cast a 
irreverent glance on your sheep." 

" You mean then, to protect them against your brethren in the forest }" m 
the shepherd. 

*' What else should I mean ? Certainly." 

" That were not so bad ! But if I admitted you among my flock, tell me, wh 
would then protect my poor sheep against yourself. To take a thief into the housi 
as a safeguard against those without, is considered by us men — " 

" I understand," said the wolf: " you are beginning to moralize. Farewdl! 

V. 

" Were 1 not so old !" snarled the wolf. ** But 1 must bend to circumstanees. 
So saying he came to the fifth shepherd. 

** Do you know me, friend ? " questioned the wolf. 

" I know at least your equal ;" replied the shepherd. 

" My equal ? I doubt that considerably. I am so remarkable a wolf, that 
well merit your friendship, and that of every shepherd." 

•• And pray what makes you so remarkable ?" 

"This; if my life depended upon it, I could not possibly make up my min 
to strangle and devour a living sheep. I eat nothing but dead sheep. Is nc 
that praiseworthy ? Allow me, therefore, occasionally to vbit your flock, and asi 
whether you have not " 

" Spare your breath !" said the shepherd. '* You must never eat sheep, no 
even dead ones, unless you wish me to become your enemy. A beast who make 
no bones of devouring dead sheep, is eatfily taught by hunger to consider sid 
sheep, dead, and healthy ones, sick. Therefore don't reckon on my friendship 
but be off!" 

VI. 

"I must now bring my forlorn hope into action, in order to carry my point !" 
thought the wolf, wending his way to the sixth shepherd. 

" Good morning to you, friend, how do you like my skin ?" asked the wolf. 



" Your Bkin ?" said the shepherd. " Let me look at it ! It is in good con- 
dition ; the dogs can scarcely have tackled you often." 

'■ Weil then, listen my friend ; I am old, and cannot carry on my game much 
lonjier. Cherish and feed me till death, and i will make my skin over to you." 

'■ Mighty fine !" aaid the shepherd. " A pretty old miser you are. No, no; 
your skin would in the end cost nie seven limes as much as its value. If, however, 
you really mean to make me a present, why give it me at once." — Hereupon the 
shepherd grasped his cluh. and the wolf fled. 

VII. 

" Oh ! the heartless brutes !" shouted the wolf, flying into the most furious rage. 
"I will die then as i have lived, their implacable foe, rather than perish with 
r BO they will have it !" 
Bnahing into the dwellings of the shepherds, he bit and lacerated their children, 
fpraitting incredible mischief, before he could be slain. 

then spake the wisest of the shepherds ; " We were in the wrong thus to 
I bring the old robber to extremities, and to deprive him of all chance of improve- 
[ nent : even though he might have been driven to it from necessity alone !" 



JUPITER AND THE SHEEP. 

sheep was forced to submit to much harm from the other animals. He 

appeared before Jupiter, and begged him to lessen his misery. 

Jove appeared willing, and said lo the sheep : " I see plainly, my pious creature, 

that I have created you too defenceless. Now choose how I had best remedy this 

fault. Shall 1 arm your jaws vrith terrible fangs, and your feet with claws f " — 

" O, no 1" eaclairaed the sheep, '■ 1 will have nothing in common with the beasts 

" Or," said Jupiter, " shall I make your bite poisonous ?" 

" Alas !" replied the sheep : " the poisonous snakes are so sadly detested." — 

" Well, what shall I do P Shall I plant horns on your forehead, and give strength 

to your neck .' " 

" Nor that, gracious father ; I should then butt like the goal." 

" At the same time you would be able to injure others, if I gave yon the means 

of defentUng yourself." 

" Should I. indeed ?" sighed thesheep. " Oh ! then leave me, merciful father. 

as I am. For the power of injuring, would, I am fearful, awake the desire of 

doing so ; and it is better to suffer harm, than to inflict it." 

Jove blessed the pious sheep, who ceased from that moment his complaints. 

THE RAVEN. 

Tub foi saw that the raven robbed the altars of the gods, and lived on the 
sacrifices oflered to them. " I should Lke to know," thought he, " if the raven 
partAkes of the sacrifice because he is a bird of prophecy ; or whether he be 
esteemed such, because he has the boldness to share in the offerings mode to the 
gods." 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE FLOWERS 

0ns morning in May, a yonng bntterlSy rose 
From a violet's breast where he carelessly lay. 

And brushing the dew from his exquisite clothes 
He opened his wings to the sun's early ray. 

*' Oh ho i" he exclaimed, " 'tis a frolicksome life» 
For a joyous and light-hearted fellow like me. 

No lecture I dread from a tutor or wife. 
But live like a bachelor, airy and fi«e/' 



Away then o'er many a blooming parterre. 
Still smiling and flirting the butterfly flew. 

He whispered his vows to the snowdrop so fair. 
And sipped from the cheek of the lily the dew» 

He toy'd with the cowslip— nor thought it amiss 
To linger awhile in the jessamine bower ; 

He stole frY>m the blushing carnation a kiss 
And laughed in his sleeve at the innocent flow'r. 

Thus gaily he dallied the summer day through. 
As merrily onward the fleet minutes past, 

Fh>m blossom to blossom the butterfly flew : 
But pleasure and love must decay at the last. 

For evening came down, and the viqpours of night. 
Fell heavy and chill on his holiday vest ; 

His pinions grew weary and flagging in flight. 
And still he was far from his own bower of rest. 



All lonely and tattered he flew to the rose. 
But coldly she heard the false truant implore, 

rhe tulip indignantly turned up her nose. 
And wondered the creature dare oorae to her door. 

The wall-flower and jonquil had gone to a rout, 
The poppy had faUen asleep in her bed. 

The starwort declared that the lights were put out. 
And no one would shelter the wanderer's head. 

" Alas !" Nghed the butterfly, anking to earth ; 

" A lesson I leave for the thoughtless and gay ; 
I trifled with all in the noon-tide oi mirth, 

Nor kept one true heart for the dote oi life's day.' 



THE SCHOOL.BOY, THE PEDANT AND THE GARDENER. 

;krtain BchooUboy rendered doubly wild and doubly roguish by bis extreme 
th, and by the privilege which pedants enjoy of turning their wits, was in the 
it of robbing a neighbour of fruits and flowers. In the autumn, this neighbour 
: blessed with Pomona's choicest gifts. Each season brought its tribute ; for in 
epringhe was overwhelmedwith the gifts of Flora. One day he espied our school- 
, who, carelessly climbing a fruit-tree, spoilt allhia habiliments, even to the buttons. 

shook and broke the branches of the trees in such a manner, that the gardener 
t to make his complaints to tlie school- master. The latter came, followed by 
'oop of children, thus filling the garden with a band of spoilers worse than the 
t. The pedant had graciously increased the evil by bringing with him hia ill- 
d rabble, in order he said, that the chastisement he intended to inflict on the 
■nder might make a salutary impression on the minds of his scholars, which 
<uld never be effaced during their lives. Hereupon he commenced quoting 
gil and Cicero, as authorities for the importance of early impressions. His 
»)ur«e lasted so long, that the little depredators had time to despoil the garden 
i hundred phkces. 

detest pieces of eloquence misplaced, and which have no end in view ; and 1 
acquainted with no animal in the world worse than a school-boy, unless it be a 
ant. To speak the truth. I should feel very ill at ease with even the better of 
K two for a neigbbovir. 



THE RIVULET AND THE WELL. 

It chanced a rivulet, flowing gay 
Adown its course, one summer's day. 
Address'd a well, in tone imperious ; 
" How is it you are always serionB ? 
Will nothing move your gravity ? 
Why aim not to be known like me ? 
My rippling waves the poets pruse, 
As on my banks they tune their lays ; 
My murmuring flow they love to hear. 
My dropping streamlets charm their ear, 
Whether between yon hills I glide, 
in the shady vales reside, 
ny meandering course they tell. 

■ What poel ever named a well ? " 
' 'T^s not my sole ambition, youth. 
To be by poets prsia'd. In truth, 
TTieir praise is often ill bestow'd. 
Not lavish'd on the truly good , 

LAsk yonder swain v?Ao fills his pail, 

I If my resources ever fail ; 

I In autumn, where's your gaiety? 
Idy banks are full ; yours empty, dry. 
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By words you seek to gain applause ; 

My services best plead my cause." 

Thus said the well. September came. 

The rivulet lost its very name, 

llie well filled Colin's buckets just the same. 

Tis thus in life. Th' illit'rate fop 
His rattling tongue will never stop ; 
And though his wit's by fools caress'd 
'Tis superficial all, at best. 
But talk of science ; lo ! he's dumb. 
His voice is parched — September's come. 
Not so the skill'd, yet modest sage. 
Deep read in learning's classic page ; 
He hears what others may disclose. 
Never his knowledge vainly shews. 
And little says, though always much he knows. 



This moral from our tale thou reapest ; 
" The stillest waters are the deepest." 



THE POET AND THE ROSE. 

Hateful is the man who would raise lus name on the ruins of another's reputitii 
Like him, prudes, while destroying characters, imagine that they are estabUihi 
their own ; Ukc him, writers, covetous of praise, think, by calumny, they trani 
laurels from the brows of others to their own. Inspired with the same pn 
belles and poets decry all their rivals. — Whoever would extol the features i 
eyes of Lesbia, must paint her sister a plain and clumsy girl ; for flattery is n 
to please, when accompanied with the censure of some other nymph. 

In the freshness of the opening mom, a poet visited a garden covered with t 
dew of May. In every part of it an embalmed air breathed around him ; etc 
plant expelled the homage of its own mcense. The poet gathers a rose, contei 
plates, admires, and thus addresses the flower, in the language which his nu 
inspires : — 

" Rose, go and adorn the bosom of my Chloe ! Too happy ! could I tbi 
kindle an inextinguishable flame, and, like a Phoenix, under the eyes of CUi 
and on a bed of perfumes, bum and die ! 

" Know, sad flower, that you will there find roses more fragrant than younel 
I see you already bowing your head, withering with envy and deqpair ! Doom 
to the same fate we die ; you with envy, I for love ! " 

" A trace, — a trace, with comparisons," replied a rose from a neighbourii 
tree. " We disturb your quiet less than that of any other. What could poets 
without us ? The rose flourishes in all your amorous songs ; we enrich them w 
our colours and our odours. When you depress us to exalt your Chloe» how' 
you add to her charms ? Must we, to flatter her, grow pale ; and witliflr wi 
envy, fade and die ? " 
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THE PAINTER. 



One of the inotl celebrated utiftB of Atliens. who painted leM for manty thm for 
iuDe, thcwed to a ooiin«i««iir a portrait of Mart, and reqneited hit jodgmeBt on 
it. Tlie comioitteur candidly declared that the paintiny wat too mnch lahovcd. 
ITie painter did not want reatont to jnttify hit work. Tlie cuinoittiar, on hit 
part, urged more potent argumenti ; but they did not oonvinoe the artkt. 

A yonng blockhead arriTet in the nidat of the oonveriation. and font hb eyet 
«nthe picture. "Godt!" ezdained he, at the ftrtt gknoe; «*what a dktf 
^ a aai i /— How aocurttdy thete nailt are painted! — ^what a beantilnl hehnetl— 
The whole it attonithingly finithed !— It it Mara himtelf. ahire ! " 

Tlie painter wat penetrated with thame ; and. with a look of co nfa tion. taid to 
the oonnoiiaeur : " Yon are right I own mytelf vamiiiithed ; " and with thete 
wordt he threw the painting into the fire. 

If Toar works do not pleate people of tatte, it b a bad tign ; hot if. betidei 
. they pleate blockheads, nerer let them go into the world. Dettroy them. 



WHANG. THE MILLER. 

Wnano the miller, wat ntturally arariciout ; nobody loved money better than ha* 
or more respected thute that had it. When people would talk of a rich man in 
company. Wluui^ would say. '* I know him Ttry weU ; he and I have been very long 
arqnaintcd. he and 1 are intimate.'* But if ever a poor man were mcntiocied* ha 
had not the least knowledge of him: he might be very weO, for anght ha 
knew, but he was not fond of making many acqaaintanoea. and bvad to choow 
hit company. Whiing. however, with aD hit eagcmett for richet* waa poor. Ha 
had nothing but the profiu of hit mill to tupport him ; but thongh theta were 
anafl. they were certain : while it ttuod and went, he wat tore of eating ; and 
hit frugality was such, that he every day laid tome money by, whidi ha eonid tH 
mtcrvalt count and contemplate with much tatiifoction. Yet atil hia aa|aHtiooa 
were not equal to hts desires ; he only found himtelf above want, nhu ' tnt ha 
desired to be possessed of affluence. One day. at he waa indulging ^Maa wkhca, 
he wat informed that a neighbour of hb had found a pan of money mider grwmL 
having dreamed of it three nights running before. These tidingt were d^gcra 
to the heart of poor Whang. " Here am I." taid he. " toiling and moiling fttMn 
morning to night, for a fow paltry farthings, while neighbov Thanka only goit 
quietly to bed. and dreams himself into thontandt before morning. O that I 
could dream like him ! With what pleatore would I dig round the pan ! howalily 
would I carry it home! not even my wifo thould tee ma: and then, O the 
pleasure of thrusting one's hand into a heap of gold up to Ae elboiw! ** Sndi 
ivfhxtioos only served to make the miller unhappy : he discontinned hb faim e i 
annduity ; he was quite disgusted with small gaint. and hb cntt o nief a began to 
fertake him. Every day he repeated hb wbh. and every night laid himaelf dofwn 
in order to dream. Fortune, that wat for a long time unkind, at bat, howavar* 
ttemtd to tmile upon hb dittrest. and indalged him with the wiahed-far ni 
He dreamed, that mider a part of the fiwindation of hb mill, there wta 
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a monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, buried deep in the ground and covered 
with a large flat stone. He concealed his good Ipick from every person, u it 
usual in money dreams, in order to have the vision repeated the two soooeeding 
nights, by which he should be certain of its truth. His wishes in this also were 
answered ; he still dreamed of the same pan of money, in the very same place. 
Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so getting up early the third morning, be 
repaired alone with a mattock in his hand to the mill, and began to andermine 
that part of the wall to which the vision directed. The first omen of sncoesi 
that he met with, was a broken ring ; digging still deeper, he tamed up a house- 
tile, quite new and entire. At last, after much digging, he came to a broad, fiat 
stone, but so large, that it was beyond man's strength to remove it. *' niere," 
cried he in raptures, to himself, " there it is ; under this stone there is room fbr 
a very large pan of diamonds indeed. I must e'en go home to my wife, ind 
tell her the whole affair, and get her to assist me in taming it up." Awaj, 
therefore he goes, and acquaints his wife with every circumstance of their good 
fortune. Her raptures on this occasion may easily be imagined ; she flew roond 
his neck, and embraced him in an agony of joy ; but these transports did not aOai 
their eagerness to know the exact sum ; returning, therefore, to the place when 
Whang had been digging, there they found — not indeed the expected treasure ; 
but the miU, their only support, undermined and fallen ! 

THE IZARN 

Some country girls belonging to a village of the Spanish Cerdaigne, sitoated 
upon the highest of the Pyrenean mountains, saw as they were gathering wile 
spinach, a flock of izaras, a species of chamois goats, followed by their kids 
They tried to catch one of the latter, and succeeded. The rest of the flock luui 
fled ; but, scarcely had the poor captive bleated, when an izam was seen listening 
at a distance. This was the dam, whom the girl that was possessed of the kid, 
tried by its means to draw nearer, and to catch. Chmbing a craggy rock witli 
her prey, she shews it to the dam, who at the cries of the young izam begins tc 
approach, trembling ; and, after retiring and returning several times, with repeated 
bleatings on both sides, at last yields to Nature, comes to her kid and sofien 
herself, without resistance, to be tied by the female peasant. Forgetting hei 
savageness. she allowed herself to be conducted wherever the villager pleased. 
But where is the wonder } The izam was a mother, — not a mere nurse. 

THE MISER. 

" Oh ! miserable wretch that I am ! " said a miser to his neighbour. " Some 
heartless thief has stolen from me, last night, the treasure which I had buried in 
my garden, and deposited a cursed stone in its place." 

"You would have made no use of your gold," replied his neighbour. "Just 
fancy that the stone is the treasure ; and you will be no poorer." 

" Even though I were not any poorer," returned the miser, " is not another 
just so much richer } Another so much richer ! O ! I shall go mad." 
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THE WALLET. 



! 



JoTB oQoe mcmMing aD hit emtarei, 
Prodaimed, whoe'er dkliked hit lot, 

Ai fitf AS outward form and feitaret. 
Might have them mended on the apoC. 

Amongit the real he ww the ape. 

Thought hhn fit taligect for hegimuiig : 

Rut Jadio &tthleaa found hk ihape. 
And aaw the gneea in hia grinning. 

Said Jack: *' You might have pitdied a W( 
Sire, in the crowd that's here attending 

There's hrother Brum's half*lidred peraon 
May need, I think, some little mending. 



•• 



The bear, not wishing to eomphnn. 

Said : *' That pert Jadnnapea must dote. 
How many bearta desire in Tain, I 

The comforts of this shaggy eoat. 

*' Yon elephant, our height o'eit q ip in g. 

In dumsy bulk perhapa ia stiuug e r ; 
But sure hb ears require aome cropping. 

Should not hb tail be somewhat longer ^'* 

Tlie dephant these changes scouted ; 

The same Tain notions e'en prevail 
* In his wise head ; he rather doubted 

If not too large was ht dame whale. 

Contented was my lady whale ; 

While mistress ant bettered miss mite 
Was made on much too small a scale ; 

She thought her own dimenaiona right 

Not one there was in aD the crowd 

W^ishcd to be larger, smaller, straighter : 
The ugi monster there was proud 

Of the hir gifts bestowed by Nature. 

Above the rest conspicuous, Man 

Appeared, than other creaturea vainer. 
Great Jove contrived a simple plan 

To make this obvious truth the plainer. 
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At his command men wallets bore : 
For holding fiaults was made the sack. 

One end, as usual hung before. 
The other dose behind his back. 

E^h to his own dear feulings blind. 

To find another's error labours ; 
Packs up his own faults snug behind, 

And crams the front pouch with his neighbours* ! 



THE LOST CAMEL. 

A nsRvisv was journeying alone in the desert, when two merchants suddenly mi 
him. " You have lost a camel." said he to the merchants. " Indeed we ha^ 
they replied. " Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame in his left leg ?" iii 
the dervise. " He was," replied the merchants. ** Had he lost a front tooth? 
said the dervise. " He had," rejoined the merchants. " And was he not loade 
with honey on one side, and wheat on the other ?" — ** Most certainly he was, 
they replied ; " and as you have seen him so lately, and marked him so particukrh 
you can, in all probability, conduct us to him." — " My friends," said the dervisi 
" I have never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him but from yourselves."- 
** A pretty story, truly !" said the merchants ; "but where are the jewels whic 
formed part of his cargo ?" — " I have neither seen your camel nor your jewels, 
repeated the dervise. On this, they seized his person, and forthwith hurried hit 
before the cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing could be found upon bin 
nor could any evidence whatever be adduced to convict him, either of fislsehoo 
or of theft. They were then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer, wbt 
the dervise, with great calmness, thus addressed the court : " I have been moc 
amused with your surprise, and own, that there has been some ground for you 
suspicions ; but I have lived long, and alone ; and J can find ample scope fb 
observation, even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a cam 
that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark of any human fbotstef 
on the same route; I knew that the animal was blind of one eye, becaoi 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side of the path : and I perceived that: 
was lame of one leg from the faint impression that particular foot had produce 
upon the sand ; I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, because wberevc 
it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured, in the centre of its Inti 
As to that which formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants informed me thi 
it was com on the one side, and the clustering flies, that it was honey on the other. 



THE FOX AND THE MASK. 

In ancient times, a fox found the mask of a player (formed so as to cover A 
whole head), with a large distorted mouth. " What a strange looking head, 
exclaimed the observing fox. "No brains, and the mouth open! Snrdlythi 
must be the head of a chatter-box !" 
Everlasting talkers ! perverters of our most innocent thoughts I the fox knew]!* 



THE SPECTACLES. 



M Eutist, 1 forget his name, 
Had got for making epectacleB a fame, 
Or. ' heljia to read,' — an, when they first wore sold, 
Waa writ upon hia glaring sign in gold ; 
And for all uses to be had from glass 
flis were allowed by readers to eurpaae. 

There came a man into hia shop one day, 
" Are you the spectacle contriver, pray ? " — 
" Yea. Sir," said he ; ■' I can in that aflair 
Contrive to please you, if you want a pair." — 
•' Can you ? Pray do, then." So at first he chose 
To place a youngish pair upon hia nose ; 
And book produced to see how they would fit ; 
Asked how he liked them, " Like them ! not a bit." 

" There, Sir, I fancy, if you pleaae to try, 
These in my hand will better auit your eye," 
" No, but they don't." — " Well, come. Sir, if you plea 
Here is another sort — we'll e'en try these ; 
Still somewhat more they magnify the letter : 
Now. Sir,"—" Why now I'm not a bit the better."— 
" No ! here, take these, which magnify still more ; 
How do they fit?" — *• Like all the rest before." 
In ahort, they tried a whole assortment through. 
But all in vain, for none of them would do. 
The operator, much surpriwd to find 
So odd a case, thought — sure the man is blind. 
" What sort of eyes can you have got ?" aoid he. 
" Why very good ones, friend, as yon may see." 
" Yes, 1 perceive the clearness of the ball : 
Pray let me ask you, can you read at all ?" — 
" No, surely not. Sir : if I could what need 
Of paying you for any ' help to read ?' " 
And BO he left the maker in a beat. 
Resolved to post him for an arrant cheat. 



THE MOUSE 



I rnLOMpaicAL mouse epoke loudly in praise of Nature's joodneaa for having 
lade the mice such particular objects of her regard and preservation. "For," 
lid ahe, " one half of us is provided by her with wings : so that if all here 
elow were extirpated by Grimalkin, ahe could easUy restore our extinguished 
kce by means of the bats." 
The good httle mouse knew not that there were also flying cats. And even 
kuB does our pride chiefly rest on ignorance. 
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TIME AND CUPID. 



His life in travelling always spent. 

Old Time, a far renowned wight. 
To a wide river's margin went. 

And called for aid with all his might : 
** Will none have pity on my years, 

I that preside in ev'ry clime ? 
Oh, my good friends and passengers 

Lend, lend a hand to pass old Time !" 

FuU many a yomig and sprightly lass. 

Upon the adverse bank i^peared. 
Who eager sought old Time to pass. 

On a small bark, by Cupid steer'd : 
But one, the wisest, so I ween. 

Repeated oft this moral rhyme ; 
' Ah ! many a one has shipwrecked been. 

Thoughtless and gay, in passing Time !" 

Blithe Cupid soon the bark unmoored. 

And spread the lightly- waving sail ; 
He took old Father Time on board. 

And gave his canvas to the gale. 
Then joyous as he rode along. 

He oft exclaimed : " Observe, my lasses ; 
Attend the burden of my song. 

How sprightly Time with Cupid passes !'* 

At length the urchin weary grew. 
For soon or late 'tis still his case ; 

He dropt the oar and rudder too ; 
Time steer'd the vessel in his place. 

Triumphant now the veteran cries, 
" Tis now my turn you find young lasses. 

What the old proverb says, is wise : 
' That Love with Time as lightly passes.' " 



THE GOATS. 



Thb most influential members of the conmiunity of goats, preferred a petitioii ^ 
Jupiter, praying to be formshed with horns ; for formerly they had none. 

" Consider well what you ask," said Jove. " To the gift of horns, another 
inevitably joined, which you may not find agreeable." 

But the goats adhering to their petition, their desire was acceded to. 

And the goats received horns — and a beard ! for at first tiiey had no bewdsalu 

They were more grieved at this ugly appendage, than re)oioed witli tiw odier. 



THE hOX AND THE CAT. 

Ai the fox and the cat were talking politics together in the middle of the forest, 
Renard said, Itt things turn out ever so bad, he did not care, for he had a 
thousand tricks for them yet, before they should hurt him, " But pray, Mr. Pubs," 
said he, " suppose there should be an invasion, wbut course do you desire to 
take ? '■ — " Nay," replied the cat, " I have but one shift for it, and if that won't 
do, I am undone." — " 1 am sorry for you," replied Renard, '■ with all my heart, 
and would gladly furnish you with one or two of mine ; but, indeed, neighbour, 
as hmes go, it is not good to trust ; we must even be every one for himself, as 
the saying is, and so your humble servant." These words were scarcely out of 
his mouth, when they were alarmed with a pack of hounds that came upon them 
in full cry. The cat, by the help of bis single shift, ran up a tree, and sat 
securely among the top branches ; from whence he beheld Renard, who had not 
been able to get out of sight, overtaken with his thousand irick?, and torn in as 
many pieces by the dogs that had surrounded him. 



A man that seta up to be niser than his neighbuurs, is generally a silly fellow at 
bottom. One );ood, discreet expedient, made use of upon emer^cency, will da a man 
more real service, and make others think belter of him, than to have paase^l all alonff 
for a shrewd crafty knave, and bubbled at last. When any one has been such a 
coxcomb a|to insult his acquaintance by pretending to more policy and stratagem than 
the real cif Inankind, they are apt to wish for some difficulty fiT him to shew his akill 
in: where, if he should miscarry (as len to one but he does) his misfortune, instead ai 
pity, is sure to be attended with laughter. 



THE COCK AND THE RAVEN. 

A RAVEN rather thievishly inclined. 

Went hopping here and there to pilfer 

Such little god-sends, both of gold and silver. 

As he could find. 
With seals, and watch-chains, trinkets, rings. 
And fifty other pretty little things. 
At last a grave old cock, who saw. 

At sundry times. 
Our black transgressor of the law, 

Conunit these crimes ; 
One day address'd him with a " Pr'ythee, 
Why dost tbou fetch these gew-gawa with thee P 
What use can these be to Ihee ?" — " None." 
Quoth the old robber, in a croaking lone, 

" But then I take them 

You see, to make Ihera 
My mra." 
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THE HERMIT. 

A CERTAIN hermit had hollowed his cave near the smnmit of a \alty momitu 
from whence he had an opportunity of 8urve3ring a large extent both of set an 
land. He sat one evening, contemplating with pleasure the various objects tb 
lay before him. The woods were drest in the brightest yerdore, the tiiickd 
adorned with the gayest blossoms. The birds carolled beneath the branches; tl 
lambs frolicked around the meads ; the peasant whistled beside his team ; an 
ships driven by gentle gales, were returning safely into their proper harboms. ] 
short, the arrival of spring had doubly enlivened the whole scene before his ey 
and every object yielded a display of either beauty or happiness. On a suddi 
arose a violent storm. The winds mustered all their fiiry, and whole forests • 
oak lay scattered on the ground. Darkness instantly succeeded ; hail-stoneB ai 
rain were poured forth in torrents, and lightning and thunder added to ti 
horror of the gloom. And now the sea, piled up in mountains, bore aloft ti 
largest vessels, while the horrid uproar of its waves drowned the shrieks of t] 
wretched mariners. When the whole tempest had exhausted its fury, it w 
instantly followed by the shock of an earthquake. The poor inhabitants cf 
neighbouring village flocked in crowds to our hermit's cave, religiously hopm 
that his well-known sanctity would protect them in their distress. They wei 
however, not a little surprised at the profound tranquillity which appeared in I 
countenance. " My friends," said he, " be not dismayed. Terrible to me 
well as to you would have been the war of elements we have just beheld, but tii 
I have meditated with so much attention on the various works of Providence, i 
to be persuaded that his goodness is equal to his power." 



THE FURIES. 



" Mt Furies are getting old and dull," said Fluto to the messenger oi the God 
" Gro, therefore. Mercury, and seek out in the upper world three females m 
qualified for the office." Mercury departed. 

Shortly after, Juno said to her attendant : " Believest thou. Iris, thou conki'i 
find among mortals three perfectly strict, modest women ? But perfectly strict 
Do you understand me ? I would thus shame Cytherea, who boasts of havin 
overcome the chaste sentiments of the whole female sex. Go, and see wha 
they are located." Iris took her departure. 

In what comer of the earth did not the good Iris seek } But all in vain. Sk 
returned quite alone, when Juno cried with astonishment : " Is it possible ? 
chastity ! oh virtue ! " 

" Goddess," said Iris ; " I could indeed have brought you three maidens, wli 
were all perfectly strict and chaste ; who had all three never bestowed a look npo 
man ; who had all three stifled every spark of love in their bosoms : bat unhqipil 
I came too late." 

•• Too late," said Juno. " How so ? " 

'* Mercury had just fetched them away for Fluto." 

" For Fluto ? And how will he make use of these virtuous ones ? " 

" As the Furies." 



i<- 
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SIMONIDES SAVED BY THE GODS. 

Tnbii torU of beiiigB ma? be (bcmd. 
Whose worthy prabe we poeU cmDoot mkg 

Or ny too loodlv. 
FVench roondttU this courtly rule propomid : 
These sre. the Gods, voor Mistress, and the Kbg. 
Sweet praise has gain'd. grave authors tell. 
The yielding smiles of many a belle. 
Who once look*d proudly. 
Kings hate not praise : — how Gods reward a poet— 
This fable read, and yoo will quickly know it. 

Simonides, the bard of Cos, 
Engaged to sing a oonqoering wrestler's fiune. 

Hie promised poem 
He tried to weave, but soon was at a loss» 
Soon to the end of his dry theme he came. 
Of a rich dt his hero was the son. 
Plebeian ancestors no wreaths had won ;— 
He could not shew *em. 
In short, this wight, without wit, rank, or birth. 
Could wrestle, but do nothing else on earth. 

The bard embarrass'd called the Gods in aid. 
And then in lo(ty strains he Pbllux sung. 
And also Castor : 
Their wrestling feats the poet there displayed. 
And told how shone the twins from Leda spnug. 
That for his fist of weighty force. 
This of the swift and untam'd horse 
The mighty master. 
While thus Simonides their praise i ehearsea. 
He fiUs the best part of the wrestler's verses. 

The usual fee was at a talent rated : 

But when the employer this enooauom rend. 

He rather drihr 

ObservM one half the price must be abated ; 

*« One third indeed is all My share." he said. 

" Castor perhaps or Pbllux may. 

If they think fit /Mr portion pay, 

Tliey're praised so highly. 

Ask for the balance from these regions upper.— 

But Sim, I've friends to night — pray come to sapper." 

Stmonidea with much good InuBow 
Aooepta this bhmt and sudden invitatioii. 
And there attended : 



Hoping indeed, if nothing he conld do more. 
To gutu some prdi^ himielf on this occamn. 
He joioed the party ate and quaff'd. 
Heard cdiiipliiiii'nt;. at stones laughed 
With bon-mota blended. 
When from the company waa call'd the hard ; 
Two strangera at the gate irere knockii^ hard. 

He quita in haste : — what ihoold theae be 
Who at the wrestler's door so loudly thnndered ? — 

They were indeed 
The twine divine who graced his eulogy ! 
The bard with wide stretched eyes beheld and wondcr'd. 
TTiey Ihaiik'd him for his tuneful lyiic 
With aU its welcome pan^yric — 
" Now take your nteed : 
We come to give yon timdy informatiDD ; 
This house now nods from top to ita faondatkm." 

Tltey vaniihed : — down with dreadfnl datter 
Fell ev'ry chimney, pillar, wall, and ceiling. 

Which seem'd so tight all ! 
Broken was tljtn.- full uvuw a jug nnd platter ; 
When good SioiDiiidea dtvoutly kneeling, 

Thank d hia kind patrons for the warning ; 
But the poor quibl>Icr of the morning, 
O JQSt requital ! 
Feh a huge beam hia two shin bones nmanlting. 
Whilst the bruised gueaU were glad to creep home halting. 

This wonder ran thro' all the land : 
Of praise the salary was now made donble 

To the Gods' minion. 
For aU the dead and Uving verve waa plann'd. 
And well they paid the poet for his tronUe. 

Then praised be Gods, and praised be Kingf — 
For both can give away good things : — 
In my opinion. 
Bards are thiir warmest frit'nds : — and ao tbey riaiw m.— 
Olympus alwBvs must protect F 



THE THORN. 

" Jdst inform me," said the willow to the thorn, " why yoa arc ao nmooili 
seize the clothes of mankind as they paaa byyon? Ofwhatoae can thejbetQyw'' 
" None," said the thorn. " Neither do 1 wiih to take them from Ite; I 
only want to tear them." 



THE RABBITS. 

Habd by the margin of a wood, 

By eeveral savage boundH pursued, 

A rabbit, sinking with afirighr. 

Strove to elude their scent and sight. 

Away he fled in full career : 

When, starting from a thicket near. 

His comrade cried across the tnead ; 

" Whence all this bustle, all this speed ?" — 

" Oh fata] speed, and source of pain, 

Two greyhounds chased me o'er the plain ; 

And down yon hill without remorse. 

Behold they wind their rapid course !" — 

■' I view them, friend, but by their yell 

They heagles are, I know them well." — 

■' Beagles or grevhoimds, this f know, 

They will effect my overthrow : — 

Mark how they bound with luckless strength, 

I'm sure they're greyhounds by their length." — 

" Fob ! poh I they beagles are, I swear. 

Their very voices so declare !" 

" No, no— they're greyhounds." — " You mistake. 

They beagles are — I know their make !" 

Al length, so warm the matter rose. 
From words they almost came to blows ; 
When straight the dogs, then running mute, 
Killed both, and ended the dispute. 



THE SHEEP. 

Jupiter was celebrating his inarriBge festival, and all the animals had made 
wrings to him, Juno mLised the sheep. 

' Where is the sheep ?" enquired the goddess. " Why delays the pious sheep 
bring us its humble ofTering ?" 

rhe dog stepped forward and said ; "' Do not be angry, goddess ! This mora- 
■ have I seen the sheep. It seemed very sorrowful, and wepi bitterly." 
"What may have caused its grief?" asked the goddess already moved with 
Dpasaion. 

' ' Wretched creature that I am ! ' it said : ' I have now neither milk nor wool ; 
at shall 1 offer the great Jupiter f Musi 1 alone appear empty-handed before 
1 ? Rather will I go to the shepherd, and beg him to sacrifice me on Jove's 

4t this moment, the shejiherd's prayer accompanjHug the scent from the 
rifice of the devoted sheep, arose tlirough the clouds. Could tears have bedewed 
Mtialeyes, Juno would have wept for the first lime. 
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THE MAN AND THE FLEA. 

Whbtubr in earth, in air, or main, 
Sure every thing alive is vain ! 
Does not the hawk all fowls survey 
As destined only for his prey ? 
And do not t3rrants, prouder things. 
Think men were bom for slaves to kings ? 

When the crab views the pearly strandSf 
Or Tagus, bright with golden sands ; 
Or crawls beside the coral grove. 
And hears the ocean roll above : 
** Nature is too profuse," says he, 
" Who gave all these to pleasure me !*' 

When bord'ring pinks and roses bloom« 
And every garden breathes perfume ; 
When peaches glow with sunny dyes. 
Like Laura's cheeks when blushes rise ; 
When with huge figs the branches bend, 
When clusters horn the vine depend ; 
The snail looks round on flower and tree. 
And cries : " All these were made for me !" 

" What dignity's in human nature !** 
Says Man, the most conceited creature* 
As horn a cliff he cast his eyes. 
And viewed the sea and arched skies : 
The sun was sunk beneath the main ; 
The moon, and all the starry train. 
Hung the vast vault of Heaven. The man* 
His contemplation thus began : 

" When I behold this glorious show. 
And the wide wat'ry world below, 
The scaly people of the main. 
The beasts that range the wood or plain. 
The winged inhabitants of air. 
The day, the night, the various year. 
And know all these by Heaven designed 
As gifts to pleasure human-kind : 
I cannot raise my worth too high ; 
Of what vast consequence am I ! " 

" Not of th' importance you suppose," 
Replies a flea upon his nose : 
" Be humble, learn thyself to scan ; 
Know, pride was never made for Man. 
Tis vanity that swells thy mind. 
What, Heaven and earth for thee designed ! 
For thee ! made only for our need. 
That more important fleas might fieed.' 
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THE LION AND THE ASS HUNTING. 

A LION once, who lov'd the chase, 

Parsued his sport with $o much zeal. 
Round hia domain he clear'd the place : 
The royo] game such panic feel. 
At the least noise, bucks, stags, aod boars would fly, 
Nor staid at all to kaow the reason why 

Now strength and speed no more avail ; 

This adverse run of luck to stem. 
Since all straight -forward methods fail. 
He has recourse to stratagem. 
Low means sometimes the strongest may surpast. 
The monarch gives his orders to an ass, 

" Midst a thick bush, go hide thee, Donkey, 

In yon far corner of the wood ; 
There bray thy best in sharp and strong key !" 
Jack went and bray'd as loud as e'er he could. 
The beasts all flying from the fancied danger, 
Fell truly victims to the royal ranger. 
Finished the chase, the chanter came, 

And how his notes had sped enquir'd ; 
The lion now exhibiting the game. 
His vocal efforts very much admjr'd. 
" Had I not known your character and station," 
Said he, " myself had felt some trepidation." 
Poor silly Jack grew vain and sancy. 

Having once put the beasts to flight ; 
Bat of their fears they soon the cause see, 

For braggart Jack still brays from mom till nigbl 
Of every beast he grows the jest and scoff. 
And soon hia angry patrOD turns him off. 

Such odd events sometimes 'mongst men 

Have happened formerly 1 guess ; 
And may perhaps betide again ; 

The dullest ass by chance may gain success. 



THE KING AND THE TWO SHEPHERDS. 

monarch was one day regretting the misfortune of being king : 
What a wearisome occupation!" said he, " is there any mortal on the earth 
inoyed than I am ^ 1 wish to live in peace, and am forced to go to war : 
•kemh my subjects and impose few taxes on them ; I »«» * lover of truth, and 
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yet am incessantly deceived ; iny people is oppress«ed with ills, and I am consomed 
with grief. I seek advice every where, use all means ; but my trouble is only 
thrown away ; the more I exert myself, the less do I succeed." 

At this moment a flock of lean sheep caught his eye in the plain. They were 
almost without fleece; ewes without lambs, lambs without their mothers; 
dispersed, bleating, scattered , and the powerless rams wandering among the 
bushes. Their pa>tor Lubin was running here and there, now after this sheep* 
which was at the entrance of the forest, now after yonder, which was lagging 
behind, then after his pet lambs. While he is in one quarter, a wolf seizes one 
of the flock and makes off with it. Away posts the shepherd, and another wolf 
carries ofl" the lamb he has just quitted. Lubin stops quite out of breath, and tears 
his hair, not knowing which way to run, and fttmticly beating his breast, calls on 
death for relief. 

•• Here is a faithful representation of me," cried the monarch ; •• these poor shep- 
herds endure a slavery no milder than we kings ; constantly surrounded by danger. 
That's some consolation." 

As he uttered these words, he perceived in a meadow another flock of sheep, all 
fat and scarcely able to walk from the weight of their fleece ; the rams strutted 
proudly about, and the ewes with their dugs full, made the bounding lambs haaten 
to share the sweet nourishment. Their shepherd luxuriously stretched beneath a 
hedge was composing verses in praise of his mistress, sweetly singing them to 
the listening echoes ; and then repeating the plaintive air on his flute. 

The king was astonished, and said : " This beautiful flock will soon be destroyed ; 
the wolves will scarcely be afraid of amorous swains, singing to their shepherd- 
esses ; a flute is a sorry weapon wherewith to repel them. Oh ! how I should 
laugh ! — " At that moment as if to please him, a wolf came in sight ; bat 
scarcely had he appeared, when a watchful dog sprung upon and throttled him. 
Two sheep, frightened at the noise of the combat, quitted the flock and ran aboot 
the plain. Another dog sets off, brings them back, and order is restored in u 
instant. Tlie shepherd views all, seated on the turf without ceasing to play. 

Hereupon the king said to him half angrily : " How do you manage ? Tbt 
woods are filled with wolves ; your sheep, fat and beautiful, are almost countless : 
and with the utmost tranquillity you take care of the whole flock yourself!*' 

" Sire," replied the shepherd, " the thing is perfectly easy, my whole secret 
consists in making choice of good dogs.** 
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THK MAN AND THE DOG. 

A MAN being bit by a dog, flew into a passion, and slew the cur. The wound 
seemed dangerous, and it was thought advisable to consult a (Physician. 

" I know of no better means," said the doctor, " than dipping a piece of 
bread in the blood from the wound, and giving it the dog to eat. If thii 
sympathetic cure fail, why then — " Here he shrugged his shoulderi. 

" Oh ! wretched hastiness !" exclaimed the man : " the means propoaed en 
not now be tried, for 1 have killed the dog." 



THE TWO RATS. THE FOX AND THE EGG. 

: proviMon, found an egg. sufficiently large to dine these 
11 gentry : it was not absolutely necesBary for them to find an ox. Their 
^ites being good, each hastened tu devour his share of the prize, when a 
ipetitor appeared ; this was no other than greedy Renard ; a most unfortunate 
xjunter for our two friends, for how were Ihey to save the egg ? Should they 
;r it carefully over, carry it together on their fore-pawfl, roll, or drag it along ? 
er way would he almost impossible, and equally liazordoua. Necessity ingeni- 
y furnished them with an invention. Perceiving that they should have time 
each their dwelling, the glutton being nearly a quarter of a mile off', one 
w himself on his back, took the egg between his paws, when, despite a few 
ae*. through occasionally atumbUng, the other dragged him along by the tail. 
Vho would affirm after this, that brutes arc destitute of reason ? 



THE JUGGLERS. 

m long through all the town 
Had raised his fortune and renown ; 
You'd think (so far his art transcends) 
The devil at his finger ends. 

Vice heard his fame, she read his bill ; 
Convinced of his inferior skill. 
She sought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defied the man of art aloud : 

" Is this then he so famed for sleight .' 
Can this slow bungler cheat your sight ? 
Dares he with me dispute the prize ? 
I leave it to impartial eyes." 

Provoked, the juggler cried ; ■' 'Tie done ; 
In science I submit to none." 

Thus said, the cups and balls he played ; 
By turn* this here, that there conveyed. 
The cards, obedient to his words, 
Are bv a fillip turned to birds. 
His little boxes change the grain : 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 
He shakes his bag. be shews all fair ; 
His fingers spread, and notliing there ; 
Then bids it rain with showers of gold : 
And now his iv'ry eggs are told ; 
But when from thence the hen he draws. 
Amazed Epectators hum applause. 

Vice now stent forth, and took the place. 
With all the forms of his grinuice. 
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" This magic looking-glaae/' she cries, 
" (There, hand it round,) will charm your eyes. 
Each eager eye the sight desired. 
And every man himsdf admired. 
Next, to a senator addressing i 
" See this bank-note ; observe the blessing. 
Breathe on the bill. Heigh, pass ! 'tis gone/' 
Upon his lips a padlock shone. 
A second puff the magic broke ; 
The padlock vanished, and he spoke. 

Twelve bottles ranged upon the board. 
All full, with heady liquor tutored. 
By dean conveyance disappear. 
And now, two bloody swords are there. 

A purse she to a thief exposed ; 
At once his ready fingers closed. 
He opes his fist, the treasure's fled : 
He sees a halter in its stead. 

She bids ambition hold a wand ; . 
He grasps a hatchet in his hand. 

A box of charity she shews : 
" Blow here ;*' and a churchwarden blows. 
'Tis vanished with conveyance neat, 
And on the table smokes a treat. 

She shakes the dice, the board she knocks. 
And from all pockets fills her box. 

She next a meagre rake addressed : 
" This picture see ; her shape, her breast ! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes ! 
Hold her, and have her." With surprise 
His hand exposed a box of pills, 
And a loud laugh proclaimed his ills. 

A counter in a miser's hand. 
Grew twenty guineas at command. 
She bids his heir the sum retain. 
And *tis a counter now again. 
A guinea with her touch you see 
Take every shape but chanty. 
And not one thing you saw, or drew. 
But changed from what was first in view. 

The juggler now, in grief of heart. 
With this submission owned her art : 
" Can } such matchless sleight withstand 1 
How practice hath improved your hand ! 
But now and then, I cheat the throng ; 
You every day, and all day long." 
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THE PASHA AND THE MERCHANT. 

A aKKBK merchaot traded lar^ly in a MussulmuD country. A Pasha protected 
him, for which the Greek paid him a proportionate amount ; protection for a 
wealthy man is expensive. This cost so much, that oar Greek complained 
universally. Three other Turks, of a less elevated rank, came to offer him their 
united support, and would be contented with considerably less than he had 
hitherto paid to one alone. The Greek eagerly listened, and entered into an agree- 
ment with them. The Pasha was soon informed of it, and counselled to be even with 
the interlopers by sending tbem with a message to the tomb of the Prophet. The 
three allies, however, knowing that he would have people on the road ready to 
avenge him, sent the merchant a poison sufficiently powerful to pat the Pasha in 
a fair way of offering his protection to the traders of the other world. 

Tliis reaching the Turk's ear. he went str^ghtway to the house of the merchant, 
and took a seat at his table. In his whole discourse and manner, no one would 
have imagined that he mistrusted aught. 

" Frbend," said he, " I am aware that you are about to leave my protection ; I 
am even warned of the consequences : but I will place faith in you, for you have 
not the appearance of a poisoner, and will therefore drop the subject. With 
i«a»pcct to these gentry who offer you their support, listen to me \ without weary- 
yon with a host of pro* and cons, 1 will merely relate the following ; 

There was formerly a shepherd who lived peaceably with his dog and hia flock. 
Some one asked him what he wanted with so enormous a mastiff which devoured 
a whole loaf at every meal. A fine animal like that should be given to the sqairea ; 
while he, the shepherd, for economy's sake, could have two or three terriers, 
which, costing less, would watch the flock better than this one great beast. He 
devoured as much as three ; but Ihey forgot that he had also triple jaws when the 
wolves offered battle. The shepherd got rid of him ; and look three smaller dogs, 
which cost him less to keep, but avoided the conflict. The flock suffered for it.' — 

" And so will yon suffer for your choice of this rabble. If you would be safe, 
you will return to me." The merchant look hia advice. 
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in the long run, it is belter lo trust to the good faith c 
o relj for protection on numerous pellj rulers. 



THE FOX AND THE TIGER. 



■* Would that I possessed thy speed and strength !" said a foi to a tiger, 

" Is there nothing else about roe which would suit you ? " enquired the latter. 

" Not that 1 perceive." 

'■ Not even my beautiful skin ? " said the ti^er. " Its colours are as manifold 
■a your imagination, and the outside would thus be well matched with the 
interior." 

" For that precise reason would I decline it," replied the fox. " [ must not 
^ipeitr that which I am. But I would to Heaven I could change my hair (or 
plume* ! " 
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THE TOAD AND THE GOLD-FISH. 

As a gold-fish, newly brought from the warm regions of the CMrt, diiiihj fcd Ui 
beauties in the sun, a toad, who had long eyed him with no small degree of eavr. 
broke out into this exclamation : " How partial and fantaitic it die fafoor of 
mankind ! regardless of every excellence that is obTiooa and fiunfliar, and only 
struck with what is imported from a distant climate, at a large e xpcnce ! Whal 
a pompous bason is here constructed, and what extreme fondneH is here 
for this insignificant stranger, while a quadruped of my importanoe ia 
shunned, and even persecuted. Surely were I to appear in China, I ahoald 
receive the same, or perhaps greater honours than are lavished here npon tliia 
tinsel favourite." The gold-iish, conscious of his real beanty, and 
angry to be thus insulted by so very unsightly and deformed a 
this rational reply : " It must be confessed that the opiniona of 
times guided by the caprice you mention. Yet as for me and the reat of my 
tribe, it is well known that if we are admired in England, we are not leaa admired 
at home, being there esteemed by the greatest mandarins, fed by stated offioeiiL 
and lodged in basons as supurb as any your nation has to boast. Perhaps thai, 
notwithstanding your sage remark, there are some ^nrtoes and qoalitica thsl 
please or disgust almost universally ; and, as innocence joined to beaarr 
seldom fails to procure esteem, so malice added to deformity wiU caaae as gencid 
a detestation." 



THE COW-HERD AND THE GAMEKEEPER. 

Colin was one day minding his father's cows, and, not being in lore. fSeh 
dull in his solitude. The gamekeeper emerging from the foresC, addressed 
^a\ing : " Ever since day-break have I been chasing an old bock, which ktf 
twice escaped me, and has put me quite out of breath. He just passed yonder." 

*' If you are tired," said Culin, " you had better rest yourself, take care of af 
cows, and I will pursue your game. Til answer for the buck." 

" Hy Jove! an excellent idea! Here, take my gun and dog, and m.ike sure of 
him." Colin willingly arms himself, calls Sultan, who. though with regret, sett 
(iff with him fur the forest. The dog Ix^ats the bushes, aniffii here and thai. 
and >uddcnly makes a dead halt. He hH!« cs>picd the buck. The impatient Cot* 
tins iinnicdiati'ly ; misses the l>east and wounds poor Sultan, who mns hack 
hdwliiii; to the meadow followed hy the cow. herd. He finds the gamekceptf 
«noriitir. Dut what hat ht'conii- of the cows } they arc all stolen. The wicubcrf 
('•iliii. t(*ann^ hi.« hair, runs distihcti'dly over hill and dale, hot finds nochiaf- 
Covcri'd with shame, he return? ut iii;;ht to hiv fathrr. withoal the cows, SB^ 
tn-inhlinL'ly n*lates the whole afl^air. Hie lattir catching op a stoot cad|||cl- 
teiirl.i- III.* son tn he leM a>{)irini; : saying to him : ** Every one to his tradr; ^ 
\>ii li:ul adhere tl !<• v< i<r«, I Mioultl now have had mv cows, and vcm woaU bs 
i:.'iiii« a souitd thrushiu^. 
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One evening as a simple swain 
His flock attended on the plain. 
The shining bow he chanc'd to spy. 
Which warns ns when a show'r is nigh ; 
With brightest rays it seem'd to glow ; 
Its distance, eighty yards or so. 
This bumpkin had, it seems, been told 
The story of the cup of gold. 
Which feme reports is to be found 
Just where the rainbow meets the ground • 
He therefore felt a suilden itch 
To seize the goblet and be rich ; 
Hoping, yet hopes are oft but Tain, 
No more to toil thro' wind and rain. 
But sit indulging by the fire, 
'Midst ease and plenty like a squire. 
He marked the very spot of land 
On which the rainbow seemed to stand. 
And, stepping forward at his leisure. 
Expected to have found the treasure. 
But as he moved, the coloured ray 
Still chang'd its place and slipt away. 
As seeming his approach to shun. 
From walking he began to run ; 
But all in vain, it stiU withdrew 
As nimbly as he could pursue. 
At last, thro' many a bog and lake, 
Rough, craggy road, and thorny brake. 
It led the easy fool till night 
Approached, then vanish'd from his sight. 
And left him to compute his gains. 
With nought but labour for his pains. 



THE GRAPES. 

A ORB AT poet is more injured by the screaming admiration oi his petty imitato 
than by the envious contempt of his critics. 

** They are most undoubtedly sour ! " said the fox speaking of the gn| 
which he had vainly endeavoured to reach. A sparrow, who overheard him, si 
" What ! can these grapes be sour ? They have anything bat the appearanee 
being so !" Flying to taste them, he found they were uncommonly sweet, and i 
vited a hundred of his sweet-toothed brothers to share the spoil. " Taste then 
he shouted : " taste them ! The fox calls these exquisite grapes sour." 

All followed his advice, and in a few seconds, they had handled the gnpc* 
such wise, that not a fox in the world would have ever tried to reach than ag» 



THE CAT AND THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

Arurnt phDosophers, who pass your days endeavouring to explain that which ia 
inexplicable, deign to listen to an anecdute of the engest GrimalkiD the world 
ever prodaeed ! 

A cat, perceiving a looking-glasa on a lady's toilette -table, jumped up to 
examiueit; but was struck with astonishment at perceiving, as bethought, une 
uf his brethren, in a threntenin^ attitude ! Our Puss wishing to join company, 
finds himself stopped. Surprised, he concludes the glass to be tmn^parent, and 
goes to the other aide, finds nothing, returns, and again the intruder is before 
him. After a Lttle reflection, lest the other should escape while he walks round 
the glass, he perches himself astride on the top, with one paw on either side, so 
that he can seize in any direction. Making sure of his prey, he inclines his 
head gently towards the glass, and catches sight of an ear, then of two. Inslanliy 
darting his claws to the right and left, he loses his equilibrium, falls, and has 
caught nothing. Without waiting any longer to find out that which he cannot 
ComprefacDd, he forsakes the looking-glass, saying: "What do I cure about 
penetrating this mystery ? J had better return to the kitchen, and catch a mouse 
far dinner." 






THE WOLF AND THK HUNTSMAN. 
having brought down a doc. perceived a fawn, and letting iy an 
arrow, made her keep company with the defunct. Both lay on the turf, llie 
prey was fairlv earned ; any moderate huntsman would have been content. 
However, a wild-boar, a superb and enormous monster, again tempts our archer ; 
the beast falls stunned by the force of the blow. Surely here was enough ? But 
no ! nothing can satisfy the vast appetite of a conqueror. While the boar was 
coming to himself, the archer perceives a partridge, and. levelling bis cross-bow, 
prepares to shoot, when the wild-boar, collecting his remaining strength, rushes 
OD the huntsman, transG^ses him with his tusks, and dies avenged on his body. 
'Jk wolf, passing that way, beheld the piteous spectacle: "01 Fortune," said 
" 1 promise to build thee a temple. Four carcases ! what a mine of wealth ! 
I must nevertheless economise them : these windfalls are scarce." (Thus do 
ETB excuse themselves.) " I shall have enough," said the wolf, " for at least 
a month: one, two, three, four bodies; ju^it four complete weeks, if I know 
anything of arithmetic. In two days I shall begin, and in the mean time will cat 
this bow-string, which is doubtless made of real gut; the odour of it is sufficient." 
Thus speaking he flies at the bow. which being spanned, goes off, and sendi the 
arrow through the heart of the wolf. 

THE FOX. 

A POX. closely followed bv the hounds, saved himself by springing on to a wall. 
In order to get down with ease on the other side, he caught hold of a thorn- 
bush, and arrived safely at the bottom, with the exception of being severely 
scratched by the thorns. " Wretched help," cried the fox, " why could you 
not render aseistantx, without injuring those who relied upon you ?" 



THE PAROQUET AND THE DOVE. 

A PABMtuBT and dove met,— 

So says the rhyme, — 
To fly a race together. 

Once upon a time. 
To guess who won the wager 

Were an easy thing. 
For one who ever saw them 

Both upon the wing. 
'■ Stop!" cried the paroquet. 

When he was far behind ; 
"That you are grey and ugly 

Comes into my mind. 

•• Stop !" he cried louder, — 

Being hardly heard, — 
" You were always thought 

A very silly bird. 
Get from before me — 

Now that I think — 
You were hatched upon a dunghill t 

Faugh !— how you stink !" — 
" This," the dove made answer, 

" Is nothing to the case : 
What we came here for, 

Was to fly a race." 

When in others' words or deeds 

True merit he espies, 
'Tis thus the fool attacks 

The person of the wise. 
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THE CORPSE AND THE CURATE. 

A CORPSE was passing on the road. 
Towards it's long and last abode ; 
And with it went a curate merry, 
The cold and stiff defunct to bury. 

Wrapt in a shroud, the lump of clay 
Within a leaden coffin lay. 
His only robe a winding-sheet, 
In winter's cold and summer's heat ; 
Henceforth in damp sepulchral dirt, 
Doom'd never more to change his shirt ! 
No matter ! — We must all endure it ! 
He rode in state beside the curate. 
Who chaunted with religious care 
Meet orisons, and many a prayer ; 
The lessons, psalms, responses, verses, — 
Sad, solemn, serenade of hearses. 
Yet duly thus, or said or sung. 
They only occupied his tongue. 
His mind was brooding o'er the gains 
Accruing from these pious pains. 
His looks intent, and eager eyes. 
Seemed fearful he might lose his prize ; 
And pensively appear'd to count 
To what the funeral fees amount — 
In money, cloth — in waxen lights. 
Scarf, gloves, and other perquisites : 
Of wine he deemed 'em worth a barrel. 
And something over for apparel, 
For presents to his maid, and — niece, — 
At least a petticoat apiece. 

Rapt in these pleasing meditations — 
Indulging fond anticipations, 
A sudden shock — (the coachman's blunder,) 
Hurled headlong both, — the curate under. 
Dashed to the ground, the corpse and pastor 
Felt not alike the deep disaster : 
The corpse was dead enough before. 
And having died, could die no more. 
From life's long labours once releast ; — 
Not so the visionary priest : 
Of health, and hope, and spirits full. 
The falling coffin crack'd his skull ; 
Despatched at once from musing glee. 
To deatli's eternal reverie. 



THE FIGHTING-COCKS AND THE Tl'RKKY. 

Two cocks of the genuine game-breed met by chance upon the confines of their 
respectire walks. To tuch great and heroic soula, the amiJlest matter imaginable 
affords occasion for dispute. They approach each other with pride and indignation, 
they look defiance ; they crow a challenge, and immediately commence r 
bloody battle. It ?mB fought on both sides with so much courage and dexterity j 
they gave and received such desperate wounds, that they both laid down upon the 
turf utterly spent, blinded, and disabled. While this was their situation, a 
turkey, that had been a spectator of all that passed between them, drew near to 
the field of ballle, and reproved them in this manner : " How foolish and absurd 
has been your quarrel, my good neighbours ! A more ridiculous one could scarcely 
have happened among the moat contentious of all creatures, men. Because you 
have crowed perhaps in each other's hearing, or one of you has picked up a grain of 
com upon the territories of his rival, yon have both rendered yourselves miserable 
for tht remainder of your days.'* 



THE BEAR. 

A BBAKi who was bred in the savage deserts of Siberia, had an inclination to see 
the world. He travelled from forest to forest, and from one kingdom to another, 
making many profound observations in his way. Among the rest of his excursions 
be came by accident into a farmer's yard, where he saw a number of poultry 
standing to drink by the side of a pool. Observing that at every sip they turned 
up their heads towards the sky. he could not forbear enquiring the reason of so 
peculiar a ceremony. They told him. that it was their way of returning thanks 
to Heaven for the benefits they received -. and was indeed an ancient and religious 
coaiom, which they could not, with a safe conscience, or without impiety, omit. 
Here the bear burst into a fit of laughter, at once mimicking their gestures, and 
ridiculing their superstition, in a most contemptuous manner. On this the cock, 
with a boldness suitable to his character, addressed him in the following words : 
" Am you are a stranger, sir, you may, perhaps, be cTCUsed the indecency of this 
behaviour ; yet give me leave to tell you. that none but a bear would ridicule any 
religic'jB ceremony whatsoever, in the presence of those who believe them to be 
of importance." 



THE WILD APl'I-E-TREE. 

A iwARH of bees settled and built their hive in the hollow trunk of a wild apple- 
tree. They soon filled it with the treasures of their honey, and the tree became 
ao prond in consequence, that it despised all its neighbours. 

Hereupon a rose-bush thus addressed it; "Miserable pride on account of 
borrowed sweetnessl Is your fruit, therefore, the less bitter? Sweeten it with 
your honey if you can ; for only then will you be prized by mankind ! " 
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THE FRUITS OF THE MARKET 

TwA8 when the market overflows 

With all the fruits September shews. 

Alice a careful prudent maid. 

Cash in her hand, the stalls surve3red. 

And judged of what she wish'd to \mj. 

With frugal, shrewd and skilful eye. 
A thousand baskets, well dispos'd. 

Their different hues to sight disclos'd : 

But these allurements serv*d to screen 

From notice fruits decayed or green. 

Which by the wicked wiles of trade 

In second rows were slily laid. 

And strewed with flowers. Thus now they treat us ; 

In every country gull and cheat us. 
ii Shew me the dime discover*d yet. 

By craft and knavery not beset. 
The snare distinctly Alice spies ; 

And ¥risely, therefore nothing buys : 

Goes empty home, and, in her heart. 

Abhors the fruiterer's odious art. 
Poor girl ! she with vexation cried ; 

Her kind endeavour thus destroyed 

To please her worthy master's heart. 

And treat him with a nice dessert. 

A sage, who at his window stood. 

To view the passing multitude, 
i Sees her— descends and ask the cause, 

Which from her breast these murmu draws* 
I She tells her tale without disguise : 

! ** Go, pretty dear," the sage replies, 

" Thus always act with prudent care : 

— But now resume vour cheerful air. 

Go to your master you revere, 
I Whose comforts you account so dear, 

i Bid him, from me, in each concern 

Of intercourse with men, to learn 

Th* enquiring care and cautious views. 

Which you in buying apples, use : 

And if his understanding's good, 

I promise you his gratitude." 



I 
I 



This lesson should be valued more 
Than all the fruits in Autumn's store. 



THE CROW AND THE RAVEN. 

A BAVSN establishmg himself near the habitations of men, sat himself up for a 
foreteller of events. The crow hearing the fame of his predictions, bIeo undertake! 
to penetrate the future. Seeing some company approaching, he perches on the 
branch of a tree near them, and begins croaking his direful forebodings. At first 
they were much alarmed, but looking up. and espying the truth ; " There is 
nothing to fear," said they, "it is merely a crow chattering." 

All men of seuse suspect ihnse emplv funis who aRccl things beyond their facullies. 
BuHbona. quacks, and all vain pretenders fall under the mornl of this Fable. A fool may 
wear (he dootni's |;owii and cap ; but these nill make him nu pbilosoplier ; either by bu 
^eech ur mien be will surely betray thai be is nothing more than a cbaltering erou. 



I'B, that had a mate and young ones, happening to spy her cage-door open. 



was driven by a sudden impulse to fly out i 
npon the bough of a sycamore, she sat as it w 
not recovering from her reverie, until the owiiei 
her back to her little family. "Art thou no 
" thus to desert thy helpless offspring ? Art thoi 
company of birds to whom thou art a stranger ; 
thought? I, who have been ever constant to om 
died of mere despair, hadst thou not returned 



adjacent grove. There, perched 
;re wrapt in deep contemplation : 

drew nigh unseen, and brought 
t ashamed then," said her mate, 
I not base to abandon me, for the 

Could I have harboured such a 
first engagement ; and must have 
to my embraces. But how alas. 



returned ! Not, as it seems, by choice : hut ensnared by dint of artifice, and 
brought hither by restraint." — " Have patience," replied the rambler, nnd hear 
the plea of Ihy repentant mate. Witness all ye powers of wedlock, ye that know 
what passes in the hearts of doves, if ever, before this unhappy moment, I felt a 
wish to part from thee ! the door, so seldom open, allowed hut one moment for 
dehheratioD. and I happened to decide amiss. When removed to yonder wood, 
the air of liberty breathed eo sweet, that, with horror I speak it. I felt a suspense 
about relumiug to the cage. Pardon, I pray thee, this one crime, and be well 
assured I will never repeat it. And that thou mayst be the more induced to 
pardon me. know that the love of bhert)- bums ever the strongest in bosoms 
that are most open to conjugal affection and the love of their youug. 



THE STAG AND THE FOX. 

"What is now to become of us poor weak creatures }" said a stag to a fox, " the 
lion has entered into an alliance with the wolf!" 

"With the wolf?"' said the fox. "That may well pass! The lion roars, the 
wolf bowls ; and so you will be able to save yourself betimes by flight. But 
■honld the mighty lion join company with the skulking lynx, then indeed there 
wotild be no hope for us." 
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THE OSTRICH AND THE PELICAN. 

Thb ostrich one day met the pelican, and observing her breast all bloody, '* Good 
Heavens !*' said she to her, " what is the matter ? What haa befallen you ? Yod 
certainly have been seized by some savage beast of prey, and have with difficulty 
escaped from his merciless paws." — " Do not be surprised, friend," replied die 
pelican : " no such accident, nor indeed anything more than common, hath 
happened to me. I have only been engaged in an ordinary employment of tending 
my nest, of feeding my dear little ones, and nourishing them with the vital blood 
from my bosom." — " Your answer," returned the ostrich, " astonishes me still 
more than the horrid figure you make. What ! Is this your practice, to teir 
your own flesh, to spill your own blood, and to sacrifice jroorself in this cruel 
manner to the importunate cravings of your young ones ? I know not which to 
pity most, your misery or your folly. Be advised by me : have some regard for 
yourself ; and leave ofl^ this barbarous custom of mangling your own body ; u for 
your children, commit them to the care of Providence, and make jrourself quite eisy 
about them. My example may be of use to you. I lay my eggs upon the groond, 
and just cover them lightly over with sand. If they have the good luck to escape 
being crushed by the tread of man or beast, the warmth of the sun broods upon 
and hatches them ; and in due time my young ones come forth. I leave them to 
be nursed by Nature, and fostered by the elements ; I give myself no troafale 
about them, and I neither know nor care what becomes of them." — " Unhappy 
wretch !" said the pelican, " who art hardened against thy offspring, and through 
want of natural affection renderest thy labour fruitless to thyself! who knoweit 
not the sweets of a parent's anxiety, the tender delight of a mother's sufierings! 
It is not I, but thou that art cruel to thy own flesh. Thy insensibility may ex- 
empt thee from a temporary inconvenience, and some trifling pangs ; but at the 
same time it makes thee inattentive to a most necessary duty, and incapaUe of 
relishing the pleasure that attends it ; a pleasure, the most exquisite that Nature 
hath indulged us with ; in which pain itself is swallowed up and lost, or only 
to heighten the enjoyment." 



THE SNAIL AND THE STATUE. 

A STATUE of the Medicean Venus was erected in a grove sacred to beanty and 
the fine arts. Its modest attitude, its elegant proportions, assisted by the sftnatioD 
in which it was placed, attracted the regard of every delicate observer. A snsiL 
who had fixed himself beneath the moulding of the pedestal, beiheld with an evil 
eye the admiration it excited. Accordingly, watching his opportuiuty, he strove, 
by trailing his filthy slime over every limb and feature, to obliterate thoae bcantieB 
which he could not endure to hear so much applauded. An honest linnet* however, 
who observed him at his dirty work, took the freedom to assure him that he would 
infallibly lose his labour. "For, although," said he, "to an injodicioiis cyCi 
thou mayest sully the perfections of this finished piece, yet a more accnrate and 
cJr^e inspector '"'I' discover its l)«>utv. t^^'ouff'" "»n ♦^« Womi«l»«r ^tb -•^•r'* •'^^ 
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THE GOOSE AMD THE SWANS. 



I B*Ta the face, however fair, 

That carrieB an affecled air ; 

The lisping tone, the shape conBtrained, 

Tlte studied look, the paesioo fei^ed, 

Are fopperies, which only tend 

To injure what they strive to mend. 

With what superior grace eachantii 
The face which Nature's pencil punts ! 
Where eyes, unexercised in art 
Glow with the meaning of the heart ! 
Where freedom and good-humour sit. 
And easy gaiety and wit ! 
Though perfect beauty be not there. 
The master lines, the finished air, 
We catch from every look dehghl. 
And grow enamoured at the sight : 
For beauty, though we all approve. 
Escites our wonder more than love : 
While the agreeable strikes sure, 
And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 

Why then, my Amoret, this care 
That forms you, in effect, less fair ? 
If Nature on your cheek bestows 
A bloom that emulates the rose. 
Or from some heavenly image drew 
A form Apelles never knew. 
Your ill.judg'd aid will you impart, 
And spoil by meretricious art i 
Or had you, Nature's error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb. 
Your forming care she still rejecta. 
Which only heightens her defects. 
When such, of glittering jewels proud. 
Still press the foremost in the crowd. 
At every public show are seen, 
With look awry, and awkward mien. 
The gaudy dress attracts the eye. 
And roagnifieB deformity. 

Nature may underdo her part. 
But seldom wants the help of art ; 
TVust her, she is your surest friend. 
Nor made your form for you to mend. 

A goose, affected, empty, vain. 
The shrillest of the cackling train. 
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With proud and elevated creat. 
Precedence claimed above the rest. 

Says she : " I laugh at human race, 
Who say geese hobble in their pace. 
Look here ! the slandrous lie detect ; 
Not haughty man is so erect. 
That peacock yonder ! Lord, how vain 
The creature's of his gaudy train ! 
If both were stript, I pawn my word. 
A goose would be the finer bird. 
Nature, to hide her own defects. 
Her bungled work with finery decks , 
Were geese set off with half that show. 
Would men admire the peacocks ? No ! " 

Thus vaunting, *cross the mead she stalks, 
The cackling breed attends her walks : 
The sun shot down its noon-tide beams. 
The swans were sporting on the streams ; 
Their snowy plumes and stately pride 
Provoked her spleen. " Why there," she cried, 
•* Again what arrogance we sec ! 
Those creatures ! how they mimic me ! 
Shall every fowl the waters skim, 
Because we geese are known to swim ! 
Humility they soon shall learn. 
And their own emptiness discern." 

So saying with extended wings, 
lightly upon the wave she springs ; 
Her bosom swells, she spreads her plumes. 
And the swan's stately crest assumes. 
Contempt and mockery ensued, 
And bursts of laughter shook the flood. 

A swan, superior to the rest. 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool addressed 

'* Conceited thing, elate with pride ! 
Thy affectation all deride : 
These airs thy awkwardness impart. 
And shew thee plainly as thou art. 
Among thy equals of the flock 
Thou hadst escaped the pubUc mock ; 
And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deemed an honest hobbling goose." 

Learn hence to study wisdom*s rules ; 
Know, foppery's the pride of fools ; 
And, striving Nature to conceal. 
You only her defects reveal. 




have I committed that I should be thug mutilated by i 
pensively exclaimed Jowler. a young mastiff. " Here's a pretty 
condition for a dog of my pretensioDS ! How can I shew my fnce among my 
friends ? Oh ! king of the beasts, or rather their tyrant, who would dare to 
treat you thus?" His complaints were not unfounded, for that very morning, 
his master, despite the piercing shrieks of our young canine friend, had barbarously 
ent off his long, pendant ears. Jowler expected nothing less than to give up the 
gho?t. As he advanced in years, he perceived that he gained more than he had 
lost by his mutilation ; for, being naturally inclined to fight with others, he 
would often have returned home with this part disfigured in a hundred places. 
A quarrelsome dog always has his ears lacerated. 

The less we leuve others to lay hold of the better. When one has but one 
point to defend, it sliould be protected for fear of accident. Take for example 
master Jowler, who. being armed with a spiked collar, and having about as much 
ear as a bird, a wolf would be puzzled to know where to tackle him. 



THE KING, THE RIVER. ANU THE HANDFUL OF EARTH. 

A KINS, new chosen in a state 
Where blood had clos'd the dire debate. 
Resolved to reign with arts so wise 
That discord never more should rise. 

Hard by there liv'd an aged Sauton, 
— The oracle of all the Canton. 
Him for advice, the monarch sought. 
And begg'd some rule, by wisdom taught. 
Some sage receipt, some holy charm. 
To govern free from risk of harm. 
The fierce and independent tribe. 
To whom he must his crown ascribe. 

" Son," quoth the sage, " I like your care : 
Few are the kings that here repair. 
To ask the aid they greatly need — 
But you, thank God. shall find your meed. 

T^ke in your hand that lump of clay ; 
And to the river bend your way : 
Then trace it back. till, by the force 
Of this small clod, you check its course ; 
There in its bed. you'll find a stone. 
On which by heavenly hands alone 
The counsels you have wisely crav'd, 
In golden letters are engrav'd. 
Away my son, the river's near : 
1 can discern its margin here. 
2 D 
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But choose a steed not apt to tire ; 
— Four days your joamey wiD require." 
This said the Anchorite rever*d 
Turned to his cell, and disappear*d. 

With dod in hand, the prince complies. 
While hope and courage fill his eyes : 
No foolish sceptic, rash, and blind. 
But firm, from purity of mind. 
And rectitude of judgment, he — 
And hence esteemed the more by me. 
Straight to the stream the monarch hies» 
And, wondering views its mighty size ; 
For how, with this poor handful, stem 
The volume of so vast a stream ? 
As well might one a knife receive. 
Atlas or Caucasus to cleave. 
Vet still, with persevering mind. 
The brink he coasted, as enjoin'd. 

When the third day began to gleam,, 
(Advancing still against the stream) 
A foretaste of success appear'd ! 
With hopes confirmed, with spirits cheer*d. 
He saw the current could not float. 
With all its depth, a single boat. 

The fourth, he reached a rocky steep. 
From whose foundations, oozing deep, 
The river's feeble fountain well'd 
By countless rills progressive swelled. 
'Twas here the clod, with ease at last. 
Achieved the work which seem*d so vast. 
And, resting here, the monarch weigh*d 
The admonition thus conveyed. 

In all afliiEiirs he call'd to mind. 
Tis wise the fountain-head to find. 
And easy 0»ke the river's course) 
To stop an evil at its source. 



THE SHEEP AND THE SWALLOW. 

A 6WAI.L0W alighted on a sheep to pluck a little wool from his back, for her nest 
The slieep, not being inclined to part with any, tried to shake off the intrs' 
der. " What makes you so snappish with me ?" sud the swallow. " Yoo allof 
the shepherd to ahear you of your wool from head to foot and yet deny me tbi 
slightest morsel What can be the reason ? " 

" It is," replied the sheep, " because you know not how to take off my wool ii 
the same easy manner as the shepherd." 



THE HORSE AND THE GOAT. 

Bbneath a spreading beech reclin'd 

To charm a Eimple villsge hind. 

A fiddler play'd a aprightly etrain. 

That echo bore across the plain. — 

Struck with the viol'a lively toand. 

The goat in transports leap'd around. 

And capering, wild, with bosom gay, 

ThuB jeered the horse, who near bim lay ; — 

" My honest friend, why ibus supine ? 
Dost thou not hear those strains divine ? 
Though little thee they interest. 
They yield great pleasure to my breast : 
For know, devoid of pompons words, 
Those strings, whence flow such sweet actord*. 
And pour such music o'er the glade. 
Were from a comrade's bowels made : 
A gentle goat, that (uil of glee, 
Once laughed, and sang, and danced hke me : 
And. haply, when this vital breath 
Shall leave me, end I sink in death. 
E'en from my entrails haman art 
Shall make what music shall impart." 

The horse recover'd from his toil. 
Rear'd high his head, and, with s smile. 
Addressed the goat : " In tnith my friend. 
Did I not great assistance lend. 
T^ose artless strains you thus approve 
Had ne'er been heard to charm the grove ; 
Nor thou hadst prais'd ; but that the hair 
Tom from mv flowing mane, with care. 
By cruel man, who mocks the pain 
And all the labour I sustain. 
Is moved thy twisted gut along, 
And hence that melody of song. — 
It wholly compensates mv woe, 
And makes me really bleat to know. 
In all conditions while I live. 
To man such pleasures I can give : 
For music's soul -bewitching power 
Soothes every ill, in every hour. 
Now though, my friend, we both unite 
To give the ravished eur delight, 
"Hie ditTerence in one point is made, 
I please when living — you when dead ! " 
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At length, just on the stroke of three» 

Forth sallied he ; 
And through a well-known hole. 
He slily stole 
Pop on the scene of action. 
Here he beheld^ with wondrous satisfaction. 
All hands employed in drawing, stuffing. 

Skewering, spitting and basting : 
The red-faced cook sweating and puffing. 

Chopping, mixing, and tasting. 
Tray sculked about, now here, now there. 
Peeped into this, and smelt at tliat. 
And licked the gravy and the fat. 
And cried : " O rare ! how I shall fare ! " 

But Fortune, spiteful as Old Nick, 
Resolved to play our dog a trick ; 

She made the cook 

Just cast a look 
Where Tray, beneath the dresser lying. 
His promised bliss was eyeing. 

A cook while cooking b a sort of fiury, 
A maxim worth remembering, I assure ye. 
Tray found it true. 
And so may you. 

If e'er you choose to try. 

" How now," quoth she, " what's this I spy 

A nasty cur ! who let him in ? 

Would he were hanged with all his kin ! 

A pretty kitchen guest indeed ! 

But I shall pack him off with speed ! " 

So saying, on poor Tray she flew. 
And dragged the culprit forth to view : 
Then, to his terror and amazement, 
Whirled him like lightning through the 



THE HART AND THE FOX. 

An envious fox, after having for a considerable time admired the tymmetry cf i 
fine hart, began to censure the thinness of his legs. " Indeed I " replied tb 
hart, to him who brought this intelligence, "now am I more partiailtfi) 
sensible of the indulgent kindness of Nature in forming me» nnoe euwy euk §ut 
but one fault in my shape ! " 



rillC WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

A WOLF, ranging over the foreBt, came within the borders of a sheep-walk ; when 
meeting with a shepherd's dog, that with a Eurt}- sort of growl demaoded hi» 
business there, be thought proper to put on as iunocent an appearance as lie 
could, ttnd protested upon his hoDour that he meant not the least offence. " I am 
" said the dog. ■' the pledge of your honour is but a poor deposit for your 
it not lake it amiss if 1 object to the security," — "' No slur 
my reputation," replied the wolf, " I beg of yoo. My sense of honour is 
licate, as ray great achievements are renowned, I would not leave a stain 
upon my memory for the world." — " Tlie fame of what are generally called great 
achievements is very precious, to be sure," returned the dog ; " almost equal to 
the character of an excellent butcher, a gallant highwayman, or an expert 
While the dog was yet speaking, a lamb happened to stray within 



reach of our hem. The temptatiou was stronger than he 

■pruDg upon his prey, and was scouring hastily away wilh it. H 

seized and held him till the arrival of the shepherd, who took i 

Mccution. Just as he was going to despatch him ; "1 observed, 

that one of your noble achievements is the destruction of the 

as welcome to the renown, as you are al»o to the reward of ii 

D prefer the credit of having honestly defended my master's | 

e you have acquired by thus heroically invading it." 



fcr, the dog 
id the dog. 
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THE STAG AND THE FAWN. 

A BTAO, grown old and mischievous, was, according to custom, stamping wtth his 
foot, making offers with his head, and bellowing so terribly, that the whole herd 
quaked for fear of him ; when one of the little fawns coming up, addressed him 

is purpose ; — " Pray, what is the reason that you, who are »o stout and for- 
midable at all other times, if you do but hear the cry of the hounds, are ready to 
fly out of your skin for fear ? " — " What you observe is true," replied the stag. 
though I know not how to account for it ; lam indeed vigorous and able enough, 
I think, to make my part good anv where, and often resolve with myself, that 
nothing shall ever dismay my courage for the future. But alas ! I no sooner hear 

oice of a hound, but all my spirits fail me. and I cannot help making off as 
fait as my leg» can carry me." 



THE RAVEN. 

Tub raven observed that theeuglebrooded thirty day 
•aid she. " that is the reason why (he eaglets are 
Good ! rU try the same method." 

Since that period she has always brooded thirty days 
Utheito, hat only succeeded in hatching miserable 
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THE LION IN LOVE. 

Trb lion, bv chance, saw a fair maid, the forester's daughter, as she was tripping 
over a lawn, and fell in love with her. Nay, so Ti(^ent was his passion, that he 
coold not live unless he made her his own ; so that, without any more dday, he 
broke his mind to the father, and demanded the damsel for his wife. The man, 
odd as the proposal seemed at first, soon recollected, that, by compljrang, he might 
get the lion into his power ; bat, by refusing him, would only exaqperate and 
provoke his rage ; he therefore consented, but told him it must be upon these 
conditions ; that, considering the girl was young and tender, he must agree to 
have his teeth palled out, and his daws cut off, least he ahould hurt her, or tf 
least frighten her with the apprehension of them. The lion was too much in 
love to hesitate ; but was no sooner deprived of his teeth and daws, than the 
treacherous forester attacked him with a huge dub, and knocked his brains out. 



Of all the ill consequences that may attend upon that blind passion, \aw% i 
proves so f&tal as that of its drawing people into a sudden and ill-concerted marriige. 
They commit a rash action during a fit of madness, of which, as soon as they come to 
themselves, they find reason to repent as long as they live. Many an onthinkiiv 
young fellow has been treated as the lion in the Fable. He has, perhaps, had nothipf 
valuable bdonging to him but his estate, and the writings w^h made his title to it; 
and if he is so far captivated as to be persuaded to part with these, his teeth and dun 
are gone, and he lies entirdy at the mercy of madam and her relations. AH the 
favour he is to expect after this, is from the acddental {goodness of the fiunily he Uk 
into ; which, if it happen to be of a particular strain, will not fail to keep him m 
distant subjection, after they have stripped him of all his power. Nothing out tnn 
friendship and mutual interest, can keep up redprocal love between the conjngd poirK 
and when that is wanting, nothing but contempt and aversion remain to supply the 
its place matrimony then oecomes a downright state of enmity and hostility. And wlnt 
a miserable case he must be in, who has put himself and his whole power into tbi 
hands of his enemy, let those consider, who, while they are in their sober sensei^ 
abhor the thoughts of being betrayed into their ruin, by following the impales of a 
blind, unheeding passion. 



SOLOMON'S GHOST. 

A vaNBRABLB old msu, despite his years and the heat of the day, was ploughimr 
his fidd with his own hand, and sowing the grain in the willing earth, in anti- 
dpation of the harvest it would produce. 

Suddenly beneath the deep shadow of a spreading oak, a divine apparition stood 
before him ! The old man vras seized with affright. 

" I am Solomon,*' said the phantom encouragingly. " What dost thou here, 
old fnend ? 

" If thou art Soloman," said the owner of the fidd, " how canst thou ask? 
In my youth I learnt from the ant to be industrious and to aocomalate wealtL 
That which I then learnt I now practise." 

" Thou hast learnt but the half of thy lesson,'* pursued the sjnrit. " Go oner 
more to the ant, and she will teach thee to rest in the winter of thy ex]8taiee,avMi 
enjoy what thou hast earned." 



THE OBSEQUIES OF THE LIONESS. 



Tub lion having suddenly lost his queen, everyone haslcneii to shew his Bllegiance 

to the monarch, by offering consolation. Ttese cuuipllmer 

increase the widower's affliction. Due notice was given th 

that the obsequieB would be performed at h certain til 

were ordered to be in attendance, to regulute the 

cotDpany according to their respective rank. One m 

Kbaented himself. The monarch gave way to his grief, ai 

having no other temples, resounded with hip cries. Afti 

courtiers roared in their different tones. A court ie a aor 



one is either sorrowfol, gay. e 
prince may think bt ; or if any 
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lout the kingdom, 
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ay well judge no one 
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idifferent to everything, jutt a? the reigning 
! is not actually, he at least tries to appear so ; 
vach endeavours to mimic the master. It is truly said, that one mind animates 
■ thousand bodies, clearly shewing, thai human beings arc mere muchinea. 

But let us return to our subject. The stag alone ished no (ears. Mow could 
he. forsooth ? The death of the queen avenged him : she had formerly strangled 
his wife and son. A courtier thought fit to inform the liereavcd monarch, and 
even affirmed that he had seen the stag laugh. The rage of n king, says Solunion, 
is terrible, and eapeciallv that of a hon-king. " Pitiful forester !" he exclaimed. 
" darest thou laugh when all around are dissolved in lears i We will not soil our 
royal claws with thy profane blood ! Do thou, brave wolf, avenge our queen, by 
immolating this traitor to her august manes." Hereupon ihe stag replied ; " Sire. 
the time for weeping is passed ; grief is here superfluous. Your revered spouse 
appeared to me but now, reposing on a bed of roses ; I instanllv recognized her. 
' Friend,' said she to me. ' have done with this funereal pomp, cense these useless 
tears. I have tasted a thousand delights in the Elysian fields, conversing vtiih 
those who are saints like myself. Let the king's despair remain for some time 
unchecked, it gratifies me.' " Scarcelyhad he spoken, when every one shuuted: 
"A miracle! a miracle I" The stag, instead of being punished, received ■ 
handsome donation. 

Do but entertain a king with dreams, flatter, and tell him a few pleasant hes : 
whatever may be his indignation against you. he will swallow Ihe bait, and make 
you his dearest friend. 



nlhe. 



THE BENEFACTORS. 
any greater benefaclor thiin i 



asked the bee 



" Most undoubtedlv," replied the man. 

" Name him !" 

"The sheep! For bis wool ia necessar;- lo me. and your honey is only « 
luxury. And 1 will give you another reason, Mrs. Bee, why I consider the sheep 
a greater benefactor than you. The sheep gives me his wool without the least 
trouble or danger; but when I take your honey, you keep me in constant 
apprehension of your sting." 

3 K 
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THE LAWYER AND JUSTICE. 

LovB ! thoa divineat good below ! 
Thy pure delightB few mortak know : 
Our rebel hearts thy sway dbown. 
While tyrant lust usurps thy throne. 
The bounteous God of Nature made 
The sexes for each other's aid ; 
Their mutual talents to employ. 
To lessen ills and heighten joy. 
To weaker woman he assigned 
The soft'ning gentleness of mind. 
That can by sympathy impart 
Its likeness to the roughest heart. 
Her eyes with magic power endued. 
To fire the dull, and awe the rude. 
His rosy fingers on her face 
Shed lavish every blooming grace. 
And 8tamp*d (perfection to display) 
His mildest image on her day. 

Man, active, resolute and bold. 
He fashion 'd in a different mould. 
With useful arts his mind informed. 
His breast with nobler passions warmed ; 
He gave him knowledge, taste and sense. 
And courage for the fair's defience. 
Her frame, resistless to each wrong. 
Demands protection from the strong ; 
I To man she fiies when fear alarms. 

And claims the temple of his arms. 

By Nature's author thus declared 
The woman's sov'reign and her guard. 
Shall man by treacherous wiles invade 
The weakness he was meant to aid ? 
While beauty, given to inspire 
Protecting love, and soft desire. 
Lights up a wild-fire in the heart. 
And to its own breast points the dart* 
Becomes the spoiler's base pretence 
To triumph over innocence. 

The wolf, that tears the timorous sheep. 
Was never set the fold to keep ; 
Nor was the tiger, or the pard. 
Meant the benighted trav'Der's g^nard ; 
But man, the wildest beast of prey. 
Wears friendship's semblance to betray ; 



Hia (trength againet the weak employa ; 
And where he should protect, destroy*. 

■■ Past twelve o'clock." the watchraan cried ; 
Hia brief the studious lawj'er plied ; 
The ftll-pre vailing fee lay nigh, 
The earnest of to-morrow'a lie. 
Sudden, the furious winds arise, 
The jarring casement shattered flies ; 
The doors admit a hollow sound. 
And rattling from their hinges bound ; 
When Justice, in a blaze of light, 
Revealed her radiaat form to sight. 

The wretch with thrilling horror shook ; 
Loose every joint and pole his look : 
Not having seen her in the courts, 
Or found her mentioned in reports. 
He asked, with faltering tongue, her name. 
Her errand there, and whence she eame. 

Sternly the white-robed »hade replied 
(A crimson glow her visage dyed) ; 
■■ Canst thou be doubtful who I am ? 
Is Justice grown so strange a name i 
Were not your courts for Justice raissd ? 
'Twas there of old my altars blaz'd. 
My guardian thee I did elect. 
My sacred temple to protect. 
That thou, and all thy venal tribe. 
Should spurn the goddess for the bribe. 
Aloud the ruined client cries. 
Justice has neither ears nor eyes ; 
In foul alliance with the bar, 
'Gainst roe the judge denounces war. 
And rarely issues hia decree 
But with intent to baffle me." 

She paoeed — her breast with tury burned . 
The trembling lawyer thus returned : 

" [ own, the charge is justly laid. 
And weak th' excuse that can be made; 
Yet search the spacious globe, and see 
If all mankind are not like me. 

" The gown-man, skill'd in Romish lies. 
By faith's false glass deludes our eyes : 
O'er conscience rides without coutroul. 
And robs the man to save his soul, 

" The doctor, with important face, 
By sly design mistakes the case ; 



I'rcKnbea, and tpiiit out the diceue. 
To trick the patient of his fees. 

"The loldier. rongh with many ■ 9c«r, 
And red with slaughter leads the war: 
K he K iiatioi/e trust betray. 
The foe hus offered douliic ]iHy. 

■' When vice o'er al! mankind preraila. 
And -Kfighty int'rest turmi the scales, 
Must I be better than the rest, 
And huTbour Justice in my brenBl? 
On one side only take the fee, 
Cciiiti;:it with poverty and thee?" 

" Thou blind to sense, and vile of mind," 
Th' exasperated shafle rejoined, 
" If virtue from tht world la flown. 
Will others* faults excuse thy own ? 
For sickly souls the priest was made ; 
Physicians for ihe budy's aid, 
The soldier guarded liberty 
Man, woman, and the lawryer me. 
If ali are faithless to their tniat, 
They leave not thee the leas unjust. 
Henceforth v.mr pltudings I disclaim. 
And bar the sanction of my naoM ; 
Within your courts it shall be read 
That Justice from the law is fled. 

She spoke : and hid in shades her bee. 
TiU Hardwicke soothed her into gnet. 

THE TWO MERCHANTS 

A PERSIAN merchant having occasion to travel on business, deposited a faun. 
we.ght of sJver w,th a neighbour. On his return he asked to have it «.tor 
hiro. --Yoursdver!' said the other, "alas I I have it no longer ; I resn 

T ! ",7\'"!f t'™""''^ ""^ *'"'''' = " ' "" ^"> ""Sry with mv M^u. 
«h«t «=.ld I do? hvcry one i» liable to accidents." -nie merehant 
astonished at this prodigy ; l.ui, „ever.l.ele.*. pretended to believe it. Somt 
alter meeting the child of his perfidious neighbour, he caxxied him to his h. 
and. having concealed him. invited the father to dinner. The latter ei 
himself, and bursting intu tears, said : - 1 beg of you to allow me to de 
Never again »liall 1 know happiness. I had an only son, whom I loved 1 
than my existence : alas ! how shaU I speak it ? 1 have him no longer H 
been stolen from me ; have pity on my misfortunes." Tie mertshant rei 
■'Wsterday evening, about dusk, a screech-owl pounced upon vot,r son 
cwricd bin. off to some old ruin.-- How can I credit." aaid the "fcdWT ' 



an owl could ever cairv off so large t, booty } l( necessary, my son could hare 
caught the bird." — "' I can't pretend to tei! you Low," re[ilied the other, 
" excepting that I saw it, with my own eyes, and must observe that I L-annot 
perceive what rig^it you have to doubt it when I say so. What can there be 
remarkable in a screech-owl carrying off a child weighing but fifty pounds, when 
a rat will devour silver, and a whole hundred -weight too." The other, com- 
prehending what he meant, gave ihe merchant hie silver, who returned him his 
hopeful progeny. 

A similar diKUSsiun happened between two travellers. One of Ihem was of 
the class which sees nothing but through a magnifying glass ; and finds every 
thing gigantic. " I have seen," he says, "a cabbage larger than a house." — 
" And I," Bays the other, " a saucepan as large as a church." The first Uugha 
■t him, the other replies: " Sollly, friend, softly, the saucepan was made oo 
purpose to bod your cabbage." 

THE CHICKEN AND THE UOCK- 
A ijoCK who oflen was controll'd, 
Though querulous ever, by the bold, 
Was, through his iiiaolence. one day. 
Inveigled in n bloody frav, 
And by a chicken, strange to lell. 
To hia disgrace, was beaten well. 
This brilliant feat, by iiumberB praised. 
To favour great the youngster raised 
And justly of bis victory proud. 
Across the lawn he crowed aloud ; 
When, lo ! the cock, who fled through fear. 
Said in a lone that all might hear : — 
■• Fly, braggart, fly, and life enjoy, 
I scorn to quarrel with a boy. 
But when thy prime thou ahalt attain. 
Be cautious how we meet again !" 
Yet it is told the village o'er. 
With him he ne'er encountered mure. 

It chanced, howe'er, this touchy blade 
Pre*am'd the precints to invade 



Ofoi 



n out with c 



dage. 



And coward like provoked his rage ; 
The veteran reared aloft his head. 
And long he fought, and much he bled, 
When finding nought couid make him yield. 
The dastard, strutting from the field. 
Exclaimed, 



.1 fight. 



I U quit tl 
And not in murder take delight ; 
Hut wen thou not so old, thy life 
Should pay the forfeit of this strife!" 
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THE BEASTS STRIVING FOR PRECEDENCE. 

IN FOUR FABLKS. 
I. 

A SERIOUS dispute arose among the beasts, as to who ahould take 

his neighbour. " I propose." said the horse» " that we caH m mm to adjl tl 

difference ; he is not one of the disputants, and can therefore be man iapMaL 

" But has he sufficient understanding for it ?'* asked the mole. " It appsa 
to me that it must be very acute to detect all our deeply-hidden pcrfeetkms.'* 

" That was well thought of!" said the marmot. 

" Undoubtedly !" exclaimed also the hedge-hog. " I ean never beheve Ifc 
man possesses sufficient penetration for the task." 

" Silence !" commanded the horse. " We know well enoogfa, that be who e 
place least reliance on the merits of his cause, is always the readiest to doofat ti 
wisdom of his judge.' 



•t 



II. 

Man. therefore, was constituted arbitrator. " Another word with thre.'* n 
the majestic liun to him. " before thou pronounoeat judgment ! By what standi 
dost thou intend fixing our relative worth ?" 

" By what standard ? Doubtless," replied the man, " according as yoa s 
more or less useful to me." 

" Elxcellent !*' returned the offended lion. *' How modi k>wer in the an 
should I rank than the ass ! Man ! thou canst not jedge for oa. Qait ti 
assembly !" 

III. 

The man retired. "Now." said the sneering mole (and the marmi^ si 
hedge-hog again chimed in with their friend), "dost thou perceive. fM 
Dobbin ? the lion also thinks that man is not fit to be our judge. The h 
thinks like us." 

" But from weightier reasons than ye !" said the lion, glancing coatemptMMii 
at the speaker. 

IV. 

The lion continued : " The struggle for precedency, now I rcmaidn al ift 
circumstances, is but a sheer waste of time ! Whether yoa regard me m Ik 
highest or the least, is perfectly immaterial. Enough, I know my powsr!— 
Thus speaking, he rose, and left the assembly. 

lie was followed by the Mge elephant, the fearless tiger, the grave bear, tl 
cunning fox, the noble horse ; in short, all who folt their own worth, or tho^ 
thfv felt it. 

ThoN! who went away last, and murmured moat at the breaking of of tl 
MMcmbly. were — the ape and the donkey. 




THE WASrS AND THE BEES. 

These happened once a suit between 
Thai insect tribe who aerve a queen, 
TboK quaker-coBted Sies, I mean. 

The iDduBtriouB bees. 
And the pert wasps ; that roving pack 
In yellow jackets trimmed with black. 
Who, coraair-like. rob and attack. 
Who 'er they please. 

Of the divpute thit was the gruuad , 
Tlie waepB some honey-comba had found. 
Where a few bees were Biraggling round, 

la an old tree. 
It was their work, the wasps declare. 
Ready through thick and thin to aweu-. 
And to the court prefer their prayer 

To make decree. 



Ijord Hornet, learned in the laws. 
Sate on the bench to hear the cause ; 
Astute in pleas to find out flaws 

Whene'er he chose, 
In chancery or Nisi Prius : 
Yet some his judgments would decry m 
Having at times too strong a biaa 

For friends 'gainst foes. 

His progress was not over speedy : 
For years his advocates would plead ye, 
And in the suit for fees were greedy. 

However far gone. 
So were the clients apt to mutter. 
To hear the Big-wigs loudly utter. 
Reply, rejoinder, and rebutter. 

In endless jargon. 

Now more sagacious than the rest. 
An old bluff bee the court addrest. 
And thus with warmth hii mind exprest, 

Whilst anger vexes : 
■■ Long has your Lordship her* been toiling. 
The honey in dispute lies spoiling ; 
Both sides, the wheel of justice oiling. 

Arc dry as kecluiea. 
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** Since nothing more can now be got. 
Try if the plaintiff can or not 
Make such a comb upon the spot. 

And the defendant. 
If to this plan the court agree. 
Which side is right at once they'll see. 
Your Lordship then may make decree. 

And there's an end on't." 

The judge assents : — the wasps decline. 
The bees then gain their cause in fine. 
Thus slowly does the law opine. 

That sage old lady ! 
In the best things abuses lurk. 
We almost wish for shorter work. 
Even to imitate the Tu'-k. 

Ruled by a Cadi. 

But such reform an empty dream is. 
However straight her balance beam is, 
The forms and fees of good Dame Themis 

To vast wealth hoist her : — 
Her records could strange stories tell ; 
Winners and losers know too well 
Their shares are often each a shell. 

And her*s the ovster ! 



THE TWO LINNETS. 

A YOUNG linnet had the misfortune to be taken from the nest before it was w< 
fledged, while his twin brother happily escaped, and passed bis time among d 
joyous tenants of the air. The former had a small chain fastened to bis pretty foo 
and, after enduring much hunger and thirst, he was taught to raise his thirobk 
full of water, and ( pen his seed-box. Having once entangled his foot in l\ 
chain, and his young master taking it off to disengage him, he flew oat of a windo 
that was open, and fur a length of time enjoyed a repast of liberty and ease wit 
his aerial companions. One day in harvest, as he and his twin-brother were seel 
ing for food, they unhappily were ensnared bv a bird-catcher, who imprisoned the* 
in a cage. The elder, who had never been accustomed to confinement or misfo 
tune, fluttered against the wires till he killed himself : the other, being habituate 
to sufferings and chains, bore his lot with patience, and at last became so fiEiinilitt 
ized to it, that he gained the good- will of bis master, who, delighted with h 
gentleness and tricks, made the remainder of his life comfortable and happy. 

Often would this linnet thank Heaven, in his matin song, that he had been tangl 
in infancy to endure misfortune, which is the parent of fortitude and BabmiMioi 



THE ACORN AND THE GOURD. 

" Metuinks the world is oddly made, 

Aod every thing amies, " 
A dull complaining Atheist said. 
As Btretch'd he lay beneath the ehade. 

And instanc'd it in in this ; — 

" Behold," quoth he, " that mighty ibJDg. 

A gourd eo large and round, 
la held but by a little string, 
Which upwards cannot make its spring. 

Nor bear it from the ground : 

" While on this oak an acorn smaU. 

So disproportion 'd grows, 
That whosoe'er surveys this all — 
This uniceTSal. casual ball, 

Its iU- contrivance knows. 

" My better judgment would have hung 

The gourd upon the tree ; 
And left the acorn slightly strung, 
'Mong things that on the surface sprung. 

And weak and feeble be." 

No more the caviller coold say. 

No further faults discloae ; 
For, upwards gazing as he lay. 
An acorn loosened from its spray. 

Fell down upon his nose. 

From pain his eyes with tears ran o'er. 

As punish'd for the sin. 
Fuol ! if your gourds an oak-tree bore, 
Thy whimsies would have work'd no more. 

Nor skull have kept them in ! 



THE PEACOCK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Thk peacock said to the nighlingale, in a tone of disdain : " How ugly you are, 
when compared to me ;" — ■' Perhaps so !" replied the nightingale ; and immedi- 
elely flying away, perched upon a neighbouring elm, and sung moat melodiously. 
Her notes attracted the attention of every passenger, who slopped lo liaten : and 
exclumcd, " How beautiful is her song !" — The proud peacock strutted about, and 
d»played her fine plumage, bat no one remarked that she was beautiful. 



THE YOUNG LION AND THE APE. 

"Ha true, I blame your lorcr'a choice, 
Tliough faltered by the pablic nnce ; 
And peevish grow, and alck, to hear 
HU exclamaliuiis. "O how fair!" 
I listen not to wild deUghU. 
And traDsports of expected nights i 
What II to me your iioard of cbarnu. 
The whiteneM o( your neck and anns ? 
Needs there no BCi|uiaition more 
To keep coDteDtion froni the door ? 
Ye« : psBi a fortnight, and you'll find 
All beauty cloys, but of the mind. 

Sense and good-humour ever prove 
Tbe surest cords tu fasten Itive. 
Yet, Phillls, slmplesiof your •«, 
You ntver think but to perplex ; 
Coquetting it with every ape 
That struts abroad in human ahqw ; 
Not that tbe coxcomb is your taate. 
But that it stings your lover's breast. 
To-morrow you resign the sway. 
Frepar'd to honour and obey. 
The tyrant miatreea change for life. 
To the ^obmis^ioit of a wife. 

Your follies if yon can fluspend. 
And learn inBlruclion from a friend ; 

Reluctant hear the first address. 
Think ofjen ere you anawer Yes 
But, once resolved, throw off disguise. 
And wear your wishes in your eyes ; 
With caution erery took forbear 
That might create one jealous fear, 
A lover's ripening hopes confound. 
Or give the j;eneroiia hreast a wound ; 
Conremri tlit girlish arta to teaze, 
Nor use your power, unless to please ; 
For fools alone with rigour sway. 
When, soon or late, they must obey. 

The king of brutes, in life's decline. 
Resolved dominion to resign ; 
l^e beasts 'Werc summoned to appear. 
And bend before the royal heir. 
They came ; a day was fixed : the crowd 
Before their future monarch. bow 'd. 



A dapper mookev, pert and vain, 
Stepped forth, and thus addressed the train : 
" Why cringe, my friends, with slavish awe, 
Before this pageant king of straw ? 
Shall we anticipate the hour, 
And, ere we feel it, own his power ? 
TTie counsels of experience prize, 
I know the maxims of the wise ; 
Subjection let us cast away. 
And live the monarchB of to-day ; 
"Tis ours the vacant hand to spum, 
And play the tyrant each in turn. 
So shall he right from wrong discern. 
And mercy from oppression learn ; 
At others woes be taught to melt. 
And loath the ills himself has felt." 

He spoke — his bosom awell'd with pride ; 
The youthful lion thus replied : 

" What madness prompts thee to provoke 
My wrath, and dare th' impending stroke ? 
Thou wretched fool ! can wrongs impart 
Compasaion to the feeling heart ? 
Or teach the grateful breast to glow, 
The hand to give, and eye to flow ? 
Learn 'd in the practice of their schools. 
From women thou hast drawn thy rules : 
To them return ; iu such a cause. 
From only such expect applause ; 
The partial sex I don't condemn. 
For liking those who copy them." 

Would'st thou the geuerona lion bind ? 
By kindnesB bribe him to be kind ; 
Good offices their likeness get. 
And payment lessens not the debt ; 
With mnltiplying hand he gives 
The good from others he receives : 
Or for the bad makes fair return. 
And pays with interest scorn for scorn. 



THE APE AND THE DOG. 
oiNTBR had for some time taken particular notice of the leaps and vagaries of 
ape, when the latter said : " Do you think that you could display such art and 
amity? I suppose unless you meant to rival me, you would not be so obser- 
t." — " You very much mistake me," rephed the dog : ■' it is my aim to leani 
loin from the fool, and by a close observation of your manners, to avoid the 
ikey tricks which you take so much pride in." 
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THE TOAD AND THE EPHEMERON 

As some workmen were digging marble in a rooontain of Scjthia, thejr dneerned 
a toad of an enormous size in the midst of a solid rock. They were very much 
surprised at so uncommon an appearance* and the more they wmMdeffed the 
circumstances of it, the more their wonder increased. It wh hard to c oace i i e 
by what means this creature had preserved life, and reoeiTed noiiriahiiieBt m ao 
narrow a prison ; and still more difficult to account for hia birth and 
a place so totally inaccessible to all of his species. They could condnde do 
wise, than that he was formed together with the rock in which he had been bred, 
and was coeval with the mountain itself. While they were pnnaiB^ thcK 
speculations, the toad sat swelling and bloating, till he was ready to buivt wtth 
pride and self-importance ; to which at last he thus gave vent : " Yea,*' aaid be, 
" you behold in me a specimen of the antediluvian race of animab. I waa 
begotten before the flood. And who is there among the preaent vpatut race of 
mortals, that shall dare to contend with me in nobility of birth, or digaitT of 
character ?" An ephemeron, sprung that morning from the river Hypania, aa be 
was flying about from place to place, chanced to be present, and obaerved aD that 
passed with great attention and curiosity. " Vain boaster," aaid he, " wbot 
foundation hast thou for pride, either in thy descent, merely becaoae it ia 
or thy life because it has been long ? What good qualitka haat tboa 
from thy ancestors ? Insigniflcant even to thyself, as well aa oaeleaa to 
thou art almost as insensible as the block in which thoa waal bred. Even I. that 
had my birth only from the scum of the neighbouring river, at the rising of this 
day's sun, and who shall die at its setting, have more reason to applaad ay 
condition, than thou ha&t to be proud of thine. I have enjoyed the warmth of * 
the inn, the light of the day, and the purity of the air. I have ilown from I 
stream tu iftreani. from tree to tree, and from the plain to the moontain. 1 have 
])ruvided for posterity, and shall leave behind me a numeroua ofllspring, to pcofle 
the iK'Xt age uf tu morrow. In short, 1 have fulfilled all the ends of my being, ud 
am hiippy. My whole life, 'tif^ true, is but of twelve hours ; but even one hoar 
of it ii> to be preferred to a thousand years of mere existence, which have been 
^piht. like thine, in sloth, ignorance and stupidity. 



THK PEACOCK. 

TiiK pcacMK-k. who at first was distinguished only by a crest of femlhera. preferred 
:i petition to Juno that he ntiirht be honoured also with a train. At tbe bird waa 
a particul tr favourite, Juno readily enough assented : and his train waa ordered to 
^ur])a!>!« that of every fowl in the creation. Tlie minii^n, conscious of bia 
apj)earance, thought it requisite to assume a proportionate dignity of gnil 
maimers. The common )K>uhry of the farm- yard were quite Bitnniibed i 
ma^nitieence : and even the pheasants themselves beheld him witbaacyeof 
Tiut when he attempted to fly, he |)erceivcd himself to have lacriftcad al bia 
:ii-tivity to ostentation ; and that ho was encunihcred by the ponp in whieh bt 
pi art d his gl«)rv. 
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BOOK III. til 



EDUCATION. 

Labipon and C«Mur were twin brothert. owing their origin to n famn m tpofting 
dof . Tbey were handsome, well-proportioned, and cooragcons ; thcae two doga» 
however, had different purvuita ; the one frequented the wooda, the other tho 
kitchen. Each had at fir»t different names, hat a certain tcoDion eaUed the latter 
Laridon. The diTeraity of training, which pi e i e r <> ed the exoellenoe of the breed 
in the one, entirely reTeried it in the other. CaMar ditplayed a diapoation far 
high adventure, and in the chatc had brought many a ttag and wikl*boar to bay ; 
by avoiding unworthy mittrettet, he maintained the nobleoeas d the raea 
wbcnee he sprung ; but l^Aridon, by a vulgar association with every jraaang objeel, 
oaly multiplied his breed, to produce a race of tomspits. which became wimw 
throoghout France. 

Aks ! how many through not following the valuable advice of parenta in doa 
tine, and neglecting to cultivate the gifts of Nature* sink into a like dtgcacncy ; 
ami from being C«fars, become Lahdons ! 



THE DRAGONS. 

Am envov from the Sultan's wide domain. 
Who at Vienna's court had long resided, 

Observ'd one day : " To me *tis very plain 
The armies by my master's power provided. 

And muster 'd underneath the Turkbh firman 

Are in their structure better than the German. 



** liah !" cried an Austrian, nettled at this 

" You think too highly of your own 
My master has dependants, who can raise 

Troops full a match for all your Turkish forees." — 
*' 1 know your strength : — but if your ear yonll lend, I 
WiU tcU a strange true story,** s^ th' Efitadi. 



" Once on a time, on t'other side a hedge. 

With hundred heads a monstrooa make I mm, 
I felt some fear. 111 honestly allege. 

The dragon seemed to wish me in hia maw : 
Rut 'mongst the pales and briars, and tangled busbea. 
His hundred heads the Hydra vainly poshes. 

*' Then came, which struck me with still greater drcad» 

A second dragon with a host of tails. 
Rut this vast serpent had a single head* 

Which forced iu way with ease thro' hrian and palea. 
This, noble Count, I venture to opine, 
Marks the great difference 'twixt joor Lord and miaa. 
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THE FOX AMBASSADOR. 



FiBRCB war, of yore. King Lion wig'd 
With Sultan Leopard, both enrag'd ; 
And each alike grown tired at laat 
Of staking fortune on a caat. 
Flans, through a neutral power propoa'd. 
The baais of a peace diadoa'd. 

The Sultan then Sir Renard namea. 
To seal and lettk mutual daima. 
In character of PKenipo, 
To hia august and hairj foe* 
The spotted council of advice 
Took credit for so wise a choice ; 
They knew the wheedler's arta of winniag ; 
His tricks, his diplomatic cunning ; 
And e*en, should things require, they knew 
He could be base and treacherous too ; 
Nor, doubted, in the terms, to cheat 
The lion and his solemn suite. 

At the first intenriew, a meeting 
For compliment and mutual greeting. 
The fox so smooth a courtier shone 

His party deemed the day their own. 
But, forms despatched, when oontracta 
And binding oaths their care to daim. 
Sir Renard's flights and fetches failed. 

Nor perjuries nor quirks avaiVd. 

He had to deal with judgments keen. 

That through his flimsy fraud had seen. 

His aim the base impostor miss'd : 

With double rag^, the war was press*d ; 

Till false Prince Leopard, in the strife. 

Was robb'd at once of crown and life. 
Monarchs ! to men sincere and just 

The guidance of afTairs entrust. 

Forget not statesmen rather need 

A virtuous heart than nuhtle head. 

Though talent? have their value 

A value to be held in view. 

Materials they, and needful tools. 

Of noble use when virtue rules ; 

And when to such a track confin'd. 

As she in wisdom has design'd ; 

Apart from her. their only use 

Is general ruin to produce. 




BOOK ni. 



THE SQUIRREL AND THE LION. 




A tQCJiRUL, merrily leaping on the branches of an oak-tret, aocideBtaDj auawd 
its hold and fell upon a lion who lay at the trunk, basking in the shade. His 
m^eftT awoke in anger, and raising his shaggy mane, displayed his terrific teeth 
to the trembling squirrel, who, in the most abject manner begged foigi f eyw far 
the intrusion. *' I grant you your life," said the lion ; '* but on cop ditk m tlHt 
yon teD me the reason why you little beings are always so Uvely and happy, whiia 
my time passes so irksomely.'*—** Yes. sire," replied the squirrel, '* I wiD, Im 
return for your mercy, comply with your request : but he who speaks the tnHh 
ought to stand higher than he who hears it ; permit me, thersfare, to nsemid the 
tfee.** The lion consented to this : and when the squirrel was out of his leueh, ht 
tlms addressed him : '* You seek to know why I am atways merry, 
gifea me a joyous mind : and learn, sire, that the infallibk reeipe far 
a good co nsci enc e — you are in want of. You are day and night 
the sting of iniquity, for the crimes and wanton crueltias you have 
How many animab hare yon devoured, while I have been employed in eanyiDg 
ants to aUeviate the distresses of my poor brethren ! You hate, and I loft ! 
Believe me. there is great meaning and truth in these words, and often haifu I 
heard my father observe when young : * Son, let your happiness bt femidad ia 
virtae, and hilarity will be the constant inmate d your bosom.* '* 




THE TREASURE AND THE TWO MEN. 

A MAM having neither credit nor resource, nor a single farthing in his 
dfuading to die of hunger, resolved to terminate his misery by 
himself. With this intention, he proceeded to a ruinous house, carrjinf n cord 
with him. In attempting to fasten a nail to one of the old waDs, it guvu w«jr» 
when, to his great »urprise, he discovered a treasure. Our desperado gathered il 
up ; and without waiting to count the whole, letufn e d home with the gold, wel 
pleased with his good fortune, leaving the halter behind. Soon after, the muB In 
whom the treatore bekmged. arrived; and. perceiving it gone: *' Whstt** saU 
he, '* have I lost my money, and do I stiU exist ? I should make a poiaft cf 
hanging myself, if a rope were not so expensive." Obsenriif at length tlHt n 
halter had been left there, he immediatdy put an end to his trouhia by 
himsdf from it. The miser seemed as mueh consoled at hnviag the 
provided for him free of expence, as the impoverished mns had bean hylkc 
disc ov ery of the treasure. 

It is rare, indeed, that the miser ends his dajrs without sorrow; far the 
treasure that he conceab. and is so loth to part with, freq ue n t ly falls faio Ike 
hands of others. Hodi are the changes which Fortune delights to BMiku in 
capricious moods. It is a peculiar trait in this fickle goddess* that she adofH 
moat eccentric means of destroying the hopes of the oofe t ous when aft the 
highest pitch, and to shower her golden gifts on the n i a lch e d whas 
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THE LIONESS AND THE FOX. 

The lioness and the fox meeting, fell into discourse; and the convenatioo 
turning upon the breeding and fruitfulness of some living creatures above othen, 
the fox could not forbear taking the opportunity of observing to the lioness that 
for her part she thought foxes were as happy in that respect as ahnost any other 
creature ; for that they bred constantly once a year, if not oftener, and always 
had a good litter of cubs at every birth. " And yet/' said she. " there are thoae 
who are never delivered of more than one at a time, and that perhaps not above 
once or twice in a whole life, who hold up their noses, and value themselves ao 
much upon it, that they think all other creatures beneath them, and scarce 
worthy to be spoken to " The lioness, perceiving whom this reflection pointed at. 
was fired with resentment, and replied with vehemence: "What yon have 
observed may be true, and that not without reason. You produce a great many 
at a litter, and often ; but what are they ? foxes. I indeed have but one at a 
time; but you should remember that this one is a lion." 



Our productions, of whatsoever kind, are not to be esteemed so much for the quantity 
as the quality of them. It is not bcin^j^ employed much, but well, and to the purpose, 
which makes us useful to the a|^e we live in, and celebrated by those which are to come. 
As it is a misfortune to the countries which are infested with them, for foxes and other 
vermin to multiply, so one cannot help throwing out a melancholy reflection, when one 
sees some particulars of the human kind increase so fast as they do. But the obvious 
meaning of this Fable, is the hint it ^ives us in relation to authors. These gentlemen 
should never attempt to raise themselves a reputation, by enumerating a ci^ogue of 
their productions; since there is more glory in naving written one tolerable piece, than 
a thousand indifferent ones. Whoever has had the good fortune to please in one per- 
formance of this kind, should be very cautious how he ventures his reputation in a 
second. 



THE APE AND THE MISER. 

A MISER once kept a monkey. — A miser keep a monkey ! — ^that is scarcely 
credible, — but so it was: — for company costs money, and servants may thieve; 
therefore young Grimace was kept for pastime, and because he could not tell talei. 
One Sunday, the bell having chimed for church, where the miser would often go 
to pray for an increase of wealth, he forgot in his hurry to lock up his desk, where 
the ape had often heard him chinking his guineas. The ape, who was tired of 
being idle, no sooner saw the gold, than he suggested a pleasant pastime for 
himself : he took, alternately, a guinea and a half guinea, and continued to throw 
them out, till a mob was collected, who scrambled for his favours, in the mean 
time old Gripus returned from church, and seeing the crowd assembled before his I 
house, exclaimed : " Alas 1 what misfortune is here !" But no sooner did he 
perceive the business the ape was engaged in, than he vociferated : " You villain, | 
you shall pay for this with your blood !" he was then silent from excess of \ 
passion. An old man standing by, made this remark: "Sir, moderate your 
anger : — the money is of no more service to you, than to the monkey ! he | 
throws it away, and you hoard it up ! Which, pray, does the most good with it ?" 
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THE BEE AND THE SPIDER. 



The bee and the spider once entered into a warm debate which was the bettf 
artist. The spider urged her sldll in the mathematica ; and asserted that no on 
was half so well acquainted as herself with the oonstmction of lines, angie 
squares, and circles ; that the web she daily wove was a specimen of artinimitabl 
by any other creature in the universe ; and besides, that her works were derife 
from herself alone, the product of her own bowels ; whereas the boasted honey ( 
the bee was stolen from every herb and flower of the field ; nay, she had oUigatioB 
even to the meanest weeds. To thisthe bee replied, that she was in hopes th 
art of extracting honey from the meanest weeds would at least have been allowe 
her as an excellence ; and that as to her stealing sweets frx>m the herbs m 
flowers of the field, her skill was there so conspicuous, that no flower eve 
suffered the least diminution of its fragrance from so deKcate an operaticm. Tba 
as to the spider's vaunted knowledge in the construction of lines and angles, sh 
believed she might safely rest the merits of her cause on the regularity alone ( 
her combs ; but since she could add to this, the sweetness and ezcellenoe of hi 
honey, and the various purposes to which her wax was employed, she had notfain 
to fear from a comparison of her skill with that of the weaver of a flimsy cot 
web ; " for the value of every art," she observed, " is chiefly to be estimated b 
its use." 



THE FOX AND THE SICK LION. 

It was reported that the lion was sick, and the beasts were given to understn 
that they could not make their court better dian by going to visit him. Upo 
this they generally went, but it was particularly taken notice of that the fox m 
not one of the number. The lion therefore despatched one of his jackals to som 
him about it, and ask him why he had so little charity and respect as never t 
come near him at a time when he lay so dangerously iH, and everybody dse ha 
been to see him. " Why," replied the fox, " pray present my duty to his majest) 
and tell him, that I have the same respect for him as ever, and I have been com 
ing several times to kiss his royal hand ; but I am so terribly frightened at fli 
mouth of his cave, to see the print of my fellow-subjects' feet all pointing fbrwanl 
and none backwards, that I have not resolution enough to venture in.*' Now Am 
truth of the matter was, that this sickness of the lion's was only a sham to dn« 
the beasts into his den, the more easily to devour them. 

A man should weigh and consider the nature of any proposal well before he ffives ia li 
it, for a rash and hasty compliance has been the niin of many a one. It is toe quintti 
sence of prudence not to be too easy of belief. Indeed, the multitude think altog^her ii 
the same track, and are much upon a footinp:. Their meditations axe confinM in on 
channel, and they follow one another very orderly in a regular stupidity. Vulgar notioai 
are so generally attended with error, that wherever one traces the footsteps of the man] 
tending all one way, it is enough to make one suspect, with the fox, that there is atsw 
trick in it. He that goes implicitly into a thing may be mistaken, notwithstanding th 
number of those who keep nim company ; but he that keeps out till he sees xeisoo U 
enter, acts upon the true maxims of policy and prodence. In short, it becomes vt, at v( 
are reasonable creatures, to behave ourFelves as siich, and to do as few tlungs ts ponibk 
of which we may have occasion to repent 



THE SPANIEL AND THE CAMELEON. 

A SPANIEL, bred with all the care 
That waits upon a favourite heir, 
Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand ; 
Indulged to disobey command. 
In pampered ease hie hours were spent ; 
He never knew what learning meant. 
Such forward airs, so pert, bo Hroart, 
Were sure to win his lady's heart : 
£^h little mischief gain'd him pnuee ; 
How pretty were his fawning ways ! 

The wind was south, the morning fair, 
He ventures forth to take the air : 
He ranges all the meadow round. 
And rolls upon the softest ground ; 
When near him a cameleon seen 
Was scarce distinguished from the green. 

" Dear emblem of the flattering host, 
What, live with clowns i a genius lost! 
To cities and the court repair, 
A fortune cannot fail thee there ; 
Preferment shall thy talents crown : 
Believe me friend ; I know the town." — 

" Sir," says the sycophant, " like you, 
Of old. politer life I knew : 
Like you a courtier bom and bred, 
Kings lean'd an ear to what 1 said. 
My whisper always met success ; 
TTie ladies praised me for address. 
I knew to hit each courtier's passion. 
And flatter'd every vice in fashion. 
But Jove, who hates the liar's ways, 
At once cut short my prosp'rous days : 
And, eentenc'd to retiiin my nature. 
Transformed me to this crawling creaturf. 
Doom'd to a life obscure and mean, 
I wander in the sylvan scene. 
For Jove the heart alone regards ; 
He punished what man rewards. 
How diff'reut is thy case and mine '. 
With men at least you fiop and dine . 
While I, condemned to thinnest fare, 
lake those I flatlered, fpcd on air." 
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THE CAT AND THE MICE. 

A CERTAIN house was much infested with mice ; but at last thej got a cat, w 
caught and ate some of them every day. Tlie mice, finding their nnmbefB tiu 
ning, consulted what was best to be done for the preservation of the public frt 
the jaws of the devouring cat. They debated, and came to this resolntian, d 
no one should go down below the upper shelf. Tlie cat, observing the mice 
longer came down as usual, hungry and disappointed of her prey, had recoone 
this stratagem ; she hung by her hinder legs on a peg which stock in the wi 
and made as if she had been dead, hoping by this lure to entice the mice to oa 
down. She had not been in this posture long, before a canning old monse peqi 
over the edge of the shelf, and spoke thus : " Aha ! my good friend, are j 
there ? there may you be ! I would not trust myself with yon« though roar li 
were stuffed with straw." 



Prudent folks never trust those a second time who have decei?ed them ooce. A 
indeed we cannot well be too cautious m foUoviinpr this rule; for upon ejouDlDation, ' 
shall find, that most of the misfortunes which hefal us, proceed from too great credidi 
They that know how to suspect, without exposinfi: or hurting themselves, till honesty 
to be more in fashion, can never suspect too much. 



THE ROYAL APE. 

Once upon a time, the beasts were so void of reason, as to choose an ape for thi 
king. He had danced and diverted them with playing andc tricks, and tra 
nothing would serve, but they must anoint him their sovereign. According 
crowned he was, and afi^ected to look very wise and poUtic. But the fox, ven 
at his heart to see his fellow brutes act so foolishly, was resolved on the fiz 
opportunity, to convince them of their sorry choice, and punish their jackanif 
of a king for his presumption. Soon after, spying a trap in a ditch, whidi w 
I baited with a piece of flesh, he went and informed the ape of it, as a tretm 
which, being found upon the waste, belonged to his majesty only. Tlie ip 
dreaming nothing of the matter, went very briskly to take possession ; but hid i 
sooner laid his paws upon the bait, than he was caught in the tn^, iHia 
betwixt shame and anger, he began to reproach the fox, calling him rebd m 
traitor, and threatening to be revenged of him ; at all which Renard langk 
heartily, and going ofi^, added with a sneer, " You a king, and not nndenln 
trap!" 

A weak man should not aspire to be a king, for in the end it would nnrre as in u onyenig 
to himself, as disadvantageous to the public. To be qualified for such an office, an oic 
of the last importance to mankind, the person should be of distinguished pradeoos^ n 
most unblemished inteffrity ; too honest to impose upon others, and too penetrating ts 1 
imposed upon; thoroughly acquainted with the laws and genius of the realm he ii I 
govern ; brave, but not passionate ; good-natured, but not soft ; aspiring at just esleca 
dispising vain-glory; without superstition; without hypocrisy. When tbmnci hai 
been filled by people of a different turn from this, histories shew what a wretched fifoi 
t'ley always made; what tools they were to particular persons, and what nlagaes to ttd 
8 hjects in general. They who studied their passions, and entered into tneir foible% Is 
them by the nose as they pleased ; and took them off from the g^oaxdiandiip of ft 
public by some paltry amusement, that themselves might have the better oppofUuriQ ^ 
rifle and plunder it. 
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THE LION. THE BEAR, THE MONKEY* AND THE FOX. 

TvB tyrant of the forctt laMwd a prodamatioa, commaiidiny aD hit Mibiccts to 
repair immediately to his rojral den. Among tlie rest the hear made hit appear* 
aaoe: hot pretending to he offended with the iteama which itMicd from the 
monarch's apartmenta. he waa impmdent enongh lo hold hia note in his majcaty'a 
pfcacnce. Thii iniolcoce waa to highly resented that the lion in a rage laid him 
dead at his feet. The monkey, obsenring what had passed, trembled for his 
carcase; and attempted to conciliate fevoor by the most abject flattery. He 
began with protesting, that, for his part, he thought the apartmenU were per- 
fumed with Arabian spioea ; and exclaiming against the mdeneas of the bear, 
adnurcd the beauty of his majesty's paws, so happily formed, he said, to oomct 
the intolenre of clowns. This folsome adohtion. instead of being r eceiyed as he 
expected, prored no less offensive than the mdeneaa of the bear : and the ooortly 
monkey was in like manner extended by the side of Sir Bmin. And now his majesty 
esat his eye upon the fox. " Well Renard," said he, '* and what soent do ymi 
dbc o ir er here ? " — " Great prince." replied the cantiooa foou " my nose waa 
esteemed my most distinguishing sense : and at present 1 would by no 
venture to give my opinion. •» 1 ha%*e unfortunately got a tcnible cold." 




THE BIRDS. THE BEASTS. AND THE BAT. 

Thbbs once commenced a fierce war b e t wee n the birda and the beMta. whan tha 
bat, taking advantage of his ambiguous make, hoped by that mrana to live mean 
m a state of ntutrality. and save his bacon. It was not hmg before the fareea on 
each side met. and gave battle ; und their anioBosities nmniag vary high, a draad* 
fol slaughter ensued. The bat. at the beginning of the day, thinking the bMi 
most likely to carry it. listed himself among them, bat kept ffattwin g at a fictb 
datance. that he might the better obaerre and take hia neasnrea aoeordingly. 
However, after scmie time spent in action, the army of the beaata aeenuig to pre- 
vail, he went entirely o%*er to them, and eodcnvoured to co n v in ce thcai, by tha 
afinity which he had to a mouse, that he was by nntnre a bcMt, aad wonid 
always continue firm and true to their interest. His plea waa admittfid ; but, m 
the end. the advantage turning completely on the side of the birds, under tha 
admirable conduct and courage of their general, the eagle, the bat, to save Ms 
like, and escape the disgrace of felling into the hands of his ileisrtiid lnaadi> bo* 
took himself to flight ; and ever since, skulking m caves and holbw tnoa al 
day, aa if ashamed to shew himself, he never appean tiD the dosk d the 
when all the feathered inhabitants of the air are gone to roosC 



For any one to desert the interest of his coontrv, and torn n n na do, s ith sr mm fift 
or any pros|iect of advantags, is so nocorionaly vils and few, that K is no wendsr if iha 
nnn who is detected in it, IS for ever mhsmed to sea tha son, aad la show hwiiif i» 
the eyes of those » bcMC cauM he has betrayed. 
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THE PINE-APPLES. 

A TOUNG Cadqae, who from Pen 
To Eurc^ came, would all thingi vi(w. 
This yooth had taste and obtervatioB, 
Not tarn'd to plana of legislatioQ, 
But to the produce, soil, and air— 
The objects these of savage care. 
Far more than guiding realms, by rules 
Deriv'd from statesmen's crafty schools. 

In Ehigland once he went to view 
A noble villa, match'd bv few : 
The gard'ner there a greenhouse shews. 
Where, with delight, in golden rows. 
The Indian sees pine-apples shoot — 
His native land's delicious fruit. 
Which Europe's toil, for luxury's wants. 
That urge each bold attempt, transplants. 

He opens one— he smells — he ei^ts. 
But cries, " Its form my palate cheats : 
Our apples here no flavour boast. 
And are not worth the price they cost. 
Doubtless, in every clime we see 
Its own peculiar energy ; 
The fruit of which, in other soils. 
Who tries to mimic, only spoils, 
When I my native land reg^. 
This truth should in my thoughts remain ; 
Hiat fruits, which here spontaneous grow. 
There to the dunghill we may throw." 

The Indian surely reason'd right. 
And spoke a truth of urgent weight. 
In laws, in manners, as in trees. 
Transplant alone what comes with ease. 



THE FOX AND THE LION. 

Thb first time the fox saw the lion, he fell down at his feet, and was ready to dfe 
with fear. TVe second time he took courage, and could even bear to loc^ vft» 
him. The third time he had the impudence to come up to him, salute, and enttt 
into familiar conversation with him. 



Here we may observe the two extremes in which we may fidl as to a proper bdunrioai 
towards our superiors. The one is a bashfulness, proceeding althar mm a ficMib 
piilty mind, or a timorous rusticity ; the other, an overheimfur impndanoei wJ^A a» 
iumes more than becomes it, an*' t^ ^••^ders the tmirmr^ .- r *^ tli^iao n> i' u p Ha a 
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^L THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 




^^^ Ye men of genins-gifted brains, 

' Who scoff at tardy wits as muddy. 

That gain their point by toil and pains — 
^^ You deem mispent the hours severe of study ; 
^^L More pleBs'd with feasting, frolicking, or nodding ; 
^^K l^eani from this tale the potency of plodding. 






A tortoise, nothing swift, but somewhat cunning. 

Said to a brisk, young, thoughtless hare, 
" Friend, if yon wish to shew your skill in running, 
I will against your speed a trial dare. 
A verdant parsley- wreath shall grace the winner. 
To wear— or else to make a savoury dinner." 






^^B " YoQ run with me ! " said wond'ring Puss. 
^^M Have you these megnms, gossip, had before ? 
^H Till now I never saw you thus— 
^^K Pray take to-nigbt some grains of hellebore." 
^^B ■' My brains are sound as yours : " the turtoiEe cried ; 
^^V And so at once the experiment was tried. ' 






^V The garland at the goal was lud : 
^^ The hare, in half a dozen bounds 

(Such as she makes when much afraid, 
, And throws at distance e'en ihe fleetest hounds) 
^^ Could reach the promis'd prize with ease and pleasure . 






^^P She takes a nap ; — then idly grazes. 

^^B Frisks round, and listens to the wind ; 

^^V Doubles thro' alt her wanton mazes. 

^^T Nor seems the contest once to bear in mind ; 
Letting the tortoise creep her solemn pace, 
At the last moment means to win the race. 






^^^ " Ah : " thought the tortoise, " you'll repent ye : 
^H These foohsh freaks too late you'll me. 
^H My motto still, /r«(imi InU. 
^B My course thus steadilv Til still pursue." 
^K Now starts the hare, and like an arrow flies— 
^^P The tortoise had already toach'd the prize ! 
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THE OWL AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

An owl sat sleeping in a tree, when a grasshopper, who was nnging beneri 
would not let her be quiet, abusing her with very indecent and uncivfl lugMi 
telling her she was a scandalous person, who plied at nights to get her living. « 
shut herself up all day in a hollow tree. The owl desired her to hold her toof 
and be quiet, notwithstanding which she was still impertine&t. She begged of I 
a second time to leave off, but to no purpose. The owl, vexed kt heut to ft 
that all she said went for nothing, cast about to inveigle her by stntigB 
" Well," said she, " since one must needs be kept awake, it is u ptcasare, h» 
ever, to be so by such an agreeable voice, whidi. I mast ooofcas, it in no « 
inferior to the finest harp. And now I think of it, I teve • bottle of czcelk 
nectar, which my mistress Pdlas gave me ; if you have a nund, I will give yoa 
dram to whet your whistle." The grasaliuppsi, ready to die with thint. and 
the same time pleased to be so complimented upon aooomit of ber voice, akipp 
up to the place very briskly ; when the owl, sdvandag to aseet her, seized, si 
without much delay, made her a sacrifice to her revenge ; aecoring to hersdf. ' 
the death of her enemy, possession of that qaiet, which, daring her life-time i 
could not enjoy. 



Humanity, or what we understand bv commovi ciriKtv, is not a nMne mcr wsij di 
than it in easy to practise. The man tfiat is guilty of ill maaasn, anisc do viokae* 
himself, as well as to the person he offends ; and canaoc be inbuoMn lo ocbcn, wiibi 
beinfi^ cruel to bis own nature. Some young people are food of shewing tbcir wk a 
intrepidity, and, therefore, take occasion to do it when a fnend is peevU, (as ooe ■ 
have a pnvute cause for beinfi: so,) and will not leave till they have nlBcd bias oat «f 
thoiiprh he entreat them ever so gravely and earnesdv. Wbems, la traib* we ba«t 
ri^ht to l>e imDertinent with one another ; and, thoagii tbeie is ho law to puaab ai 
incivility, it will scarce fail of meeting with deserved sad jast cbaatiKiBeM soim way 
other. 



THE WOLVES AND THE SICK ASS. 

An Si's Ixring !>ick, the report of it was spread abroad in die coantrr. and 
said that f>he would die before another night passed over ber liead. Upon th 
.«ovcnil wulves came to the stable where she lay. under pretence d ■■^■^^g ba 
visit ; but. rapping at the door, and asking how she did, the yooag aas ramr e 
and told them that his mother was much lietter than thev desired. 



The Gbnrit.ifi1r vi^itM whirh art' iniidr In many sick people proceid fma macb lbs ■■ 
mntivr with that wliirh prrmil^l n]Hin thp woUta to pay tneir datv Id ibe ack asKasBfl 
that they may f--iiif in (**r •>i*inr nf ihtir nMnainn, ana fi^SM tlwaiilns npoa lbs 
(if ihi'ir ^nnI*. niid chatti-K. .\s a Miavioiir thus ktoikIt iiimcfllasiH and oftci 
iic«<U he (•ff«*iiMve to a divcrrtiiit; man, and more especially at la^ a tinc^ wbM I 
lalHiiiTs un'h'r any indi«ipo»ition nr pain of body, so it is rery ffcfyiwuly maiisasisri 
inien*st of him who makr^ u«e of it, and proren in he the laeaas ^ bis aui 



proren m tie tae neaas ^ Hs mmu^ wmm i 
inheritance or legacy, as a more distant and modest depoiti btbavaHoaiadislii 



^^v 

^i^^ 
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THE YOUNG LADV AND THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


Yb deep philosophers, who can 


ExplaiD ^t various cr«eture. man. 


Say, is there any puint »o nice 


As thai of offering advice ? 


To bid your friend his errors mend. 


Is almost certain to offend : 


Tho' you in softest lerms advise. 


Confess him good, admit him wise : 


In vain yon awcelen the disconrae. 


He thinks you caU him fool, or worse ; 


You paint his character, and try 


If he will own it, and apply : 


Without a name reprove and warn : 


Here none are hurt, and all may Icfttn : 


This too must fail ; tlie picture shewn. 
No man will take it for his own. 


In moral lectures treat the esse, 


^^B Say this is honest, that i» base : 


^^K In conversation none will bear It : 


^^^B And for the pulpit, few come near it 


^^^B And is there then no other way 


^^^B A moral lesson to convey ? 


^^H Must all that shall attempt Id teach. 


^^^P Admonish, satirize, or preach ? 


^^^K Yes, there is one, an ancient .trt. 


^^V By tttgcs found to resch the heart, 


^^H Ere science with distinctions nice. 


^^H Had Rxed what virtue is, and vice. 


^^H No will she minded but her own : 


^H Inventing aU the various names | 


^^^B On which the moralist declaims : 


^^^ft They would by simple tales advise. 


^^^1 Which took the hearer by surprise ; 




^^K Ere pride had put it on its guard ; 


^^H And mude him from himself receive 


^^^P The lessons which they meant to give. 


^^B That this device will oft prevail, 


^^^K And gain its end when others fait, 


^^1 If any shaU pretend to doubt. 


^^H The tale which follows makes it out. 


^^^K There was a little stubborn dame. 


^^H Whom no authority could tame ; 


^H 





Restive by long indulgence grown. 
No will she nilrid^.-d Uut lu-r own : 
At trifleB oft ehe'd scold and fret. 
Then in a comer taLe a sent. 
And, sourly moping all the day. 
Disdain alike to work or play. 

Papa all softer arts had tried, 
And eharpcr ri^incilics applied ; 
But both were vain ; for ev'ry course 
He took, still made her worse and woiae. 
'Tis strani^c tn Ihiiik how female wit 
So oft should make a lucky hit ; 
When man with all his high pretence 
To deeper judgment, sounder sense, 
WiU err, and measures false pursue— 
"lis very strange, own, but true. — 
Mamma observed the rising lass. 
By stealth retirlni; tii the glass. 
To practise little airs unseen, 
In the true genius of thirteen ■ 
On this a deep tle^i^i she laia 
To tame the humour of the maid ; 
Contriving like a prudeni mother. 
To make one folly cury another. 
Upon the wall, sgaiuat the seat 
'Which Jessy used for her retreat. 
Whene'er by acadent offended, 
A luokinfr-gldRS was straight suspended. 
That it might shew her how deformed, 
She looked, and frightful when she stormed; 
And warn her as she prized her beauty. 
To bend her humour to her duty. 
All this Ihc looking-glass achieved ; 
Its threats were minded and believed. 

The maid who spumed at all advice. 
Grew tnmi' and gcnliv in a trice : 
So, when all other means had failed. 
The silent monitor prevailed. 

Thus. Fable to the human kind 
Presents an image of the mind ; 
It is a mirror, where we spy 
At large our own deformity ; 
And learn of course those faults to mend 
Which but to mention would offend. 



THE CAT, THE COCK AND THE YOUNG MOUSE. 
A TODNO mouse, who had seen very little of the world, came running one day to 
hi B mother in great haste— "O mother," said he, "I am frightened almost to 
death 1 i have seen u most eMraordinary creature. He has a fierce ongry look, 
and struts ahout upon two legs. A strange piece of fle^h grows on his head, and 
another under his throat, as red as blood. He flapped his arms against his eidea, 
Bi if he intended to rise into the air ; and stretching out his head, he opened a 
■harp pointed mouth so wide, that 1 thought he was pre[>aring (o swallow me up : 
then he roared at me so horribly, that I trembled in every joint, and was glad to run 
home as fast as I could. If I had not been frightened away by this terrible mon- 
ster I was just going to commence an acquaintuncc with the prettiest creature you 
ever saw. She had a soft fur skin thicker than ours ; and all beautifuily streaked 
with black and grey ; with a modest look, and a demeanour so humble and 
courteous, that methought I could have fallen in love with her. Then she had a 
fine long tail, which she waved about so prettilv, and looked so earneslly at me, 
that I do believe she was just going to speak to me. when the horrid monster 
frightened me away." — "Ah! my dear child," said the mother, "you have 
escaped being devoured, but not by that monster you were so much afraid of: 
which in truth was only a bird, and would ha\-e done you no manner of harm. 
Whereas, the sweet creatare, of whom you seem so fond, was no other than a cat; 
who, under that hypocritical countenance, conceals the most inveterate hatred to 
all our race, and subsists entirely by devouring mice. Learn from this incident 
my dear, never nhile you live to rely on outward appearances. 



THE CAT AND THE SPANIEL. 
Tom Puss was a mischievous animal, and always took pleasure in bringing honest 
Smiler into trouble. If the victuals were brought on table, Tom would, if an 
opportunity occurred, sei^e a part of it. drop a morsel by the side of Smiler, and 
make his escape. When the servants returned, finding a piece btside the dog, 
they directly concluded be was the thief, and thrashed him soundly. When Tom 
and the spaniel were alone in a room, tiie former would knock down a plate, a 
glass, or unythiiitj that would break, and then set off, whence Smiler was chastised 
as the transgressor. The poor dog bore these evils patiently, trusting that one 
day bis innocence would be known. It happened one afternoon that the poor dog 
waa lying in the sun, near the hen-coop, by the side of which a trap was set, to 
catch a marten, who the day before had carried off a brace of fowls. A dead 
chicken was placed in the trap as a bait. Tom. who was always engaged in nils- 
chief, thought this a favourable opportunity to involve Smdet in trouble. " I will 
take the chicken away," said he, " which will make me a good repast, and Smiler'a 
bock will pay for it." Then, sliding softly down, to effect his purpose, and putting 
bis claws in to seize the prize, the trap closed upon him, and he fell a martyr to 
his love of mischief. His expiring cries brought all the family out, and it was 
now believed that he had been the cause of all poor Smiler'a troubles. Indeed, as 
it was afterwards found that no more thefts occurred, Smiler was taken into favour, 
and revnirded as much now, as he had been ill-treated before. 
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THE LION AND OTHER bEASTS HUNTING. 

A LEOPARD, a lynx, and a wolf, were ambitious of the honour of hunting wr 
the Hon. His sava^ majesty graciously acceded to their desire, and it was agre 
that they should all have an equal share in whatever might be taken. They see 
the forest ; are unanimous in the pursuit, and, after a very fine chace, pull down 
nol)lc stag. It was divided with great dexterity by the lynx into four equal pari 
but just as he was going to secure his ^hare — " Hold,*' said the lion, " let no a 
presume to serve himself, till he hath heard our just and reasonable claims, 
seize upon the first quarter by virtue of my prerogative ; the second I think is di 
to my superior conduct and courage ; I cannot forego the third on account 
the necessities of my den ; and if any one is incHned to dispute my right to tl 
fourth, let him i>pcak." Awed by the majesty of his frown, and the terror of I 
paws, they silently withdrew, resolving never to hunt again, but with their equal 



THE ASS AND THE LAP-DOG. 

An ass who lived in the same house with a favourite lap-dog. observing tl 
superior degree of affection which the little minion enjoyed, imagined he ha 
nothing more to do, in order to obtain an equal share in the good graa 
of the family, than to imitate the lap-dog's playful and endearing caresse 
Accordingly he began to frisk about his master, kicking up his heels, and braying i 
an awkward affectation of wantonness and pleasantry. This strange behaviour coa) 
not fail of raising much laughter ; which the ass mistaking for approbation an 
encouragement, he proceeded to leap upon his master** breast, and began ver 
famiUarly to lick his face ; but he was presently convinced, by the force of a goo 
cudgel, that what is sprightly and agreeable in one, may in another be justly cea 
surcd as rude and impertinent ; and that the surest way to gain esteem, is fo 
every one to act suitably to his own natural genius and character. 



THE FARMER AND HIS DOG. 

A FARMER who had just 8tep])cd into the field to mend a gap in one of his fenofl 
found at his return the cradle, where he had left his only child asleep, turaw 
upside down, the clothes all torn and bloody, and his dog lying near it beamearM 
also with blood. Immediately conceiving that the creature had destroyed hi 
child, he instantly dashed out his brains with a hatchet in his hand ; when tunuD( 
up the cradle, he found his child unhurt, and an enormous serpent lying dead a 
the floor, killed by that faithful dog, whose courage and fidelity in preaerviiig tb 
life of his son, deserved another kind of reward. These affecting circnmatance 
afforded him' a striking lesson, how dangerous it is too hastily to §pive way to tb 
bhnd impulse of a sudden passion. 



THE FARMER. THIi SPANIKL. AND THE CAT. 

Wht knits rav dear her angry brow ? 
What rude offence alarms you now ? 
I aaid that Delia's fair, 'tis true. 
But did I say she equalled you } 
Can't I another's face commend, 
Or to her virtues be a friend. 
But instantly your forehead lours. 
As if her merit lessen'd yours ? 
From female envy never free, 
AD must he blind because voa see. 

Sui-vey the gardens, fields and bow'rs, 
The buds, the blossoms, and the flow'rs ; 
Then tell me where the woodbine grows 
That vies in sweetness with the rose ; 
Or where the lily's snowy white, 
That throws such beauties on the sight ? 
Yet folly is it to declare, 
Tliat these are neither sweet nor fair. 
Tlie crystal shines with fainter rays 
Before the diamond's brighter blaze ; 
And fo])S win say the diamond dies 
Before the lustre of your eyes : 
But I, who deal iu truth, deny 
That neither shine when you are by. 

When zephyrs o'er the blossom stray. 
And sweets along the air convey. 
Shan't I the fragrant breeze inhale. 
Because you breathe a sweeter gale ? 

Sweet are the flow'rs that deck the field ; 
Sweet is the smell the blossoms yield ; 
Sweet is the summer gale that blows ; 
And sweet, iho' sweeter you, the rose. 

Shall envy then torment your breast. 
If you are lovelier than the rest f 
For while I give to each her due, 
By praising ihem I flatter you ; 
And pnusing nio»t. I still declare 
You fiiirest, where the rest are fair. 

An at his board a fanner sute, 
Replenii"d by his homely treat, 
Hii> fav'rite spaniel near him stood. 
And with his master shar'd the food ; 
Tlie cfMckling bones his jiiws devour'd 
His lapping tongue the trenchers sconr'd j 
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Till, silted now, supine he lay. 
And snor'd the rising fumes away. 

The hungry cat in turn drew near. 
And humhly crav*d a servant*8 share ; 
ller modest worth the master knew. 
And straight the fatt'ning morsel threw : 
Enrag'd the snarling cur awoke, 
And thus with spiteful envy spoke : 
*• They only claim a right to eat. 
Who earn by services their meat ; 
Me, zeal and industry inflame 
To scour the fields, and spring the game ; 
Or, plunged in the wint'ry wave. 
For man the wounded bird to save. 
With watcliful diligence I keep 
From prowling wolves his fleecy sheep ; 
At home his midnight hours secure. 
And drive the robber from the door : 
For this his breast with kindness glows, 
For this his hand the food bestows ; 
And shall thy indolence impart 
A warmer friendship to his heart. 
That thus he robs me of my due. 
To pamper such vile things as you ? ** — 

" I own,*' with meekness Puss replied, 
" Superior merit on your side ; 
Nor does my breast with envy swell. 
To find it recompensed so well ; 
Yet I, in what my nature can. 
Contribute to the good of man. 
Whose claws destroy the pilTring mouse ? 
Who drives the vermin from the house ? 
Or, watchful for the laboring swain, 
From lurking rats secures the grain ? 
From hence if he rewards bestow. 
Why should your heart with gall o'erflow ? 
Why puie my happiness to see. 
Since there's enough for you and me ? " — 

" Thy words are just," the farmer cried. 
And spum'd the snarler from his side. 



THE LARK AND THE CUCKOO. 

A LARK said to a cuckoo, " Whence is it, that the storks, who are greater travd' 
lers, are not more knowing than we are } " The cuckoo smiled, and replied: "It 
is to point out to us, that he who sets out on his travels without undentandii^ 
will never find it by the way." 



THK DOG THAT CARRIED HIS MASTER'S DINNER. 
Ouk eyea are not proof aguinst bciiuty, nor our hands against gold : few persons 
can guard a treasure faithfully. 

A certain dog wa» commisEioned to carry his master's dinner, which was hung 
in a basket round his neck. He was temperate ; more bo, indeed, than he desired, 
witen he had anything dehcale under his nose : we are all tempted when we have 
cliarge of wealth. Strange 1 that a dog should be taught to moderate his appe- 
tite, when human beings never can ! Our dog, then, being thus employed, a 
mastifF ap]iroached, and wished to rob him of the dinner ; but he was not fated to 
enjoy it so much as he expected ; for, the dog putting down his burden, in order 
to defend it better, a pitched battle took place. Other dogs soon ran to see the 
fight -, they were of that class which lives on the public, and cared Lttle for blows. 
Our dog finding himself too feeble to resist them all, and perceiving bis convoy in 
mwufeat danger, determined to have his portion, and wisely said to them : " No 
more blows, gentlemen ; I am content with my share of the dinner, make the 
most of the rest." Without further ceremony, one snatched at a morsel, and was 
Bucceeded by the mastiff, and the whole mob, who each devoured whatever he 
could come at ; every one hud a finger in the pie, and soon disposed of the 
iHnquet. 



I 



THE UEE AND THE ANT. 
A CER was busily employed about a meadow on a fine summer's da\'. seeking 
honey, and providing for her house. She visited alternately everv flower, loading 
her little thighs with yellow wax, to construct her cells and store-rooms ; or 
extracting the fine farina from the cups of the marigold and th:; tulip. During 
her employment, she observed an ant, who. being as provident as herself, thus 
addressed her ; ■' I am an admirer of your industrious pursuits, and am myself 
ts busily engaged as you. With unremitting care I build my caves, and form 
passages which seem beyond my strength. 1 provide carefully for my young, and 
travel with them night and day. For them I erect granaries and habitations, to 
provide them with plenty, and secure them from heat and cold ; notwithstanding 
which, 1 am invariably persecuted by mac. If by chance we get into their houses 
or magazines, a general outcry is raised against us, and we arc persecuted to 
dertniction. In gardens and meadows tliey overwhelm our cities, and destroy our 
young in their egg. Often are the t/eea besmeared with 1 know not what, to 
prevent our climbing up to fetch our hard-earned food." — " And are you eurpriaed 
at this f " obsei-ved the bee ; " pray do not compare your labours vrith mine : your 
toil is not confined to that which Nature has given in common to all. but you 
attack the hoards which others have collected with pains and hazard. Even mine 
is the object of your incursions, and you destroy as fast as you collect, regardleta 
of the losses others sustain, when you undermine gardens and meadows. I, on 
the contrary, gather my treasures from blossoms and flowers, and neither rob them 
of their bet.uty nor fine scent. Moreover, you do not share your plunder with any 
one, while 1 collect my store more for the beneflt of others than myself ; my wax 
and honey arc invaluable to man ; the reason, therefore, is plain, why he protects 
me and persecutes you." 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND THE EMPTY CASK. 

An old woman saw an empty cask lying, from which there had been lately dnwi 
a piece of choice racy palm sack ; the spirit of which yet hung about the vessel 
and the very lees yielded a grateful cordial scent. She applied her nose to thf 
l)unf^-hole, and, snuffing very heartOy for some time, at last broke out into thii 
exclamation : — " Oh ! the delicious smell ; how good, how charming most ytx 
have been once, when your very dregs are so agreeable and refreshing? " 



THE JUDICIOUS LION 

A LION having taken a young bullock, stood over, and was just going to derom 
it, when a thief stept in, and cried halves with him. " No, friend," said th( 
lion, " you are too apt to take what is not your due, and, therefore. I shall hifi 
nothing to say to you." By chance a poor honest traveller happened to conx 
that way, and, seeing the lion, modestly and timorously withdrew, intending to g( 
another way ; upon which, the generous beast, with a courteous, afiable behaviour 
desired him to come forward, and partake with him of that to which his modest} 
and humility had given him so good a title. Then dividing the prey into tm 
equal parts, and feasting himself upon one of them, he retired into the woods, vu 
left the place clear for the honest man to come in and take his share. 



There is no one but will readily allow this behaviour of the Hon to have been commend 
able and just; uotwitlistanding which, greediness and importunity often thrive and attiii 
tbeir ends, wbile modesty starves, and is for ever poor. Nothing is more disagreeable ti 
(juict, ri'iisonuble men, than those that are petulant, forward, and craving, in sdicitinrfo 
tbeir favours : aud yet favours arc seldom bestowed but upon such as have extorted una 
by tbese teazintr, oflfensivc means. Every patron, when tie speaks his real thoughts, i 
ready to acknowledge, that the modest man has the best title to his esteem ; yet he suflft 
hiir.self, too often, to 1)e prevailed upon, merelv by outrageous noise, to give that to i 
sliaiiiclesN, ussumiug fellow, which be knows to be justly due to tlie silent, unapplying, modes 
man. It would be a lau(lu1)le thing for a man in power to make a'resolution not to coii£b 
any udvuntau:oous post up)n the person that asks for it, as it would free him from impor* 
tunity, and afturd liim a ({uiet leisure, upon any vacancy, either to connder with hiiDfell 
wlio had <Icscrve(i best of their country, or to enquire, and he informed by those whom k 
cnuhl trust. Hut as this is seldom or never practised, no wonder that we often findmoi 
of little merit advanced to considerable stations, who were incapable of being knovotn 
the pubhc any other way. 



THE HAWK AND THE FARMER. 

A HAWK pursuing a pigeon over a coni-field with great eagerness, was caught in 
u net, which a husbandman had planted there to take the crowfc ; who. being 
employed not far off, and seeing the hawk fluttering in the snare, came and tool 
him. But, just us he was going to kill him, the hawk besought him to let him go, 
assuriiig him that he was only following a pigeon, and neither intended nor had 
done him any harm. To whom the farmer rephed : "And what harm had the 
poor pigeon done yuu ? " Upon which he wrung his head off immediately. 



THE FARMER, THE HORSEMAN. AND THE PEDESTRIAN. 
A FARMER, on hia ass astride, 
Who peacefully pursued hia ride. 
Exclaiio'd, when on a Spanish eteed. 
Ad horsemBD posa'd with lively speed. 
" Ah ! charming seat ! irhat deed of mine 
Should thus incenGe the powers divine, 
Who doom me ne'er to shift my place. 
But at an ass's tardy pace ? " 
Thus speaking, nith chagrin and spite, 
He reach'd a rough and rocky height. 
Up which a poor o'er-labour'd drudge. 
On tottering feel, was forc'd to trudge ; 
With forehead prone, and bending back 
Press'd by a large and heavy pack. 

The fanner cross'd the hill at ease ; 
Jocosely act, with lolling knees. 
On his poor ass, the rugged scene 
A]ipear'd a soft and level green. 
No flinty points hia feet annoy'd : 
He pass'd the panting walker's side, 
Yet saw him not, — so wrapt his brain 
With dreams of Andalusia's plain. 

Such is the world — our bosoms brood 
With keen desire, o'er others' good ; 
On this we muse, and musing still. 
We rarely dream of others' ill. 
A further truth the tale unfolds ; 
Each, like the ass-bom hind, beholds 
The rich around, on steeds of Spain ; 
And deems their rank exempt from pain. 
But still let us our notice keep 
On those who clamber up the sleep ; 
Then shall our grateful bosoms pour 
Unceasing praise, and God adore. 



THE WOLF AND THE APE. 
vdLt was ironically lamenting that the ape wanted a tail and a warm tight skin. 
Jul is your skiit really so handsome } " said the ape. " I .-should renllv tliink." 
iied the other. " that its appearance would demonstrate that ; hut if you doubt, 
mankind, who will tell you what it is used for, and how valuiilile it is." — " Then 
ibdIc Heaven," replied the ape. " that it is denied to nie ; for those ndi-antagcs 
destructive which excite our supcriurs to persecute us, and induce robberies 
icb we cannot escape." 
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THE LIONESS AND THE MONKEY. 

A LIONB88, with a terrific a.:d thuuderiiig growl» wm panding throogli the wood 
lamenting the loss of her cub, which had been shot by a huntaman. Tbe afliigtea 
animals all ran away, except a few who ventured near from cnrmitT. AmoBf 
these was a monkey, who seated himself on a high tree» and req[iieated to know tb 
cause of her sorrow, and if he could render her any ■■ajftanrr The fioon 
replied, " You can be of no service to me ! I have lost my darling, my cxily cab 
and all I ask of you is to weep with me." 

The monkey then, with a grin, tauntingly said : ** I aaaist yon to weep ! — yoa 
who have cruelly destroyed my family and offspring ! Know that we most poanH 
pity before we can entreat it of others. For this time, therefore, all I nakof yoa, 
is to bear with my scoffs and merriment/' 



THE HUMMING.BHID AND THE TRAVELLER. 

A TaAVRLLER who had vi;»ited Asia, Africa, and Europe, was at length, in nakiig 
his tour through America, overcome with heat, and lay to repoae under a tree. 
He had scarcely began to doze, when he was roused by a load noise, of which he 
could not discover the cause. Looking about him, he perceived a tmall hird iMB^g 
forth from the hollow of a tree, whose beantilul plumage was variegated like th> 
rainbow, and whose bulk scarcely exceeded that of the oockchafler. "' la it yoo. 
little insect, that makes this loud humming noise ? " exdaimed the 
" Yes," repUcd the bird, " you need not be surprised at that, for with 
as animals, the least often makes the greatest noise. ' 



THE TWO PEASANTS AND THE CLOUD 

Two i)cnsants walking together, one of them remarked to the other, m a 
tone, that he wa? sure yonder black cloud would be the harbinger oC misri 
*• How HO ? " replied William, pleasantly. •' How so ? •' retorted John : •' I 
wager that it ii« charged with hailstones ; the harvest wiU be dc atiuyu l ; m 
ear of wheat will t)e left standing, and famine must ensue."—" Whet m the 
dreaming of ? " said William, good-humouredly ; " I see nothing in thai 
eloud but an abundance of rain, which has been so long ankotiy pnved fo 
}«tead of injury, the rain will enrich us, and ensure a plentifbl year ; let i^ 
fore, rejoice, luul take a cup of ale upon the strength of it.'*—" How cm v«a 
ut this rate ? " exclaimed John, angrily ; to which William related : *" Y 
i*er\-e you but to little puqKMW '* In this manner the quarrd 
height, that they were about to pructNrd to blows ; wh — i "^-i 
cloud was dispersed, and both were deceived. 
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THE MONKEY WHO HAD SEEN THE WORLD. 


A iioNKsr, to reform the times, 




Reeolv'd to visit foreign climCB : 




For men in distant regions roam 




To bring politer manners Lome, 




So forth he farcB. al! toil defies ; 




Misfortune serves to make ae wise. 




At length the treach'rous snare was kid ; 




Poor Pug waa caught, to town convey 'd. 




There sold. How en^-ied was hie doom. 




Made captive in a lady's room ! 




Proud as a lover of his chains. 




He day by day her favour gains. 




Whene'er the duty of the day 




The toilet calls, with mimic play 




He twirls her knots, he cracks her fm. 




Like any other gentleman. 




In visits too his parts and wit, 




When jests grew dull, were sure to hit. 




Proud with applause, he thought his mind 




H_ In ev'ry courtly art refin'd ; 




Like Orpheus burnt with public zeal. 




To civilize the monkey weal : 


1 


So watch'd occasion, broke his chain, 


J 


And sought his native woods again. 


J 


The hairy sylvana round him jiress. 


1 


Astoniah'd at his strut and dress. 


1 


Some praise his sleeve ; and others glote 




; Upon his rich embroider'd coat; 












His powder'd back, above, below. 




Like hoary frost, or fleecy snow : 




But all with envy and desire 




' His flutt'ring shoulder-knot admire. 




■' Hear and improve," he pertly cries ; 




" I come to make a nation wise. 




' Weigh your own worth, support your place, 




The neil in rank to human race. 




In cities long I paas'd my days. 




Convers'd with men. and leam'd their ways. 




Their drees, their courtly manners see ; 




Reform your state, and copy me. 




Seek ye to thrive 1 in flatt'ry deal ; 




Your scorn, your hale, with that conceal. 








^H 
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Seem only to regard your firiends, 
But use them for your private ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit ; 
Be prompt to lie whene'er 'tis fit. 
Bend all your force to spatter merit : 
Scandal is conversation's spirit. 
Boldly to everything attend. 
And men your talents shall commend. 
I knew the great. Observe me right ; 
So shall you grow like man polite." 

He spoke, and bow'd. With mutt'ring jaws 
Tlie wond'ring circle grimi'd applause. 
Now warm with malice, envy, spite, 
Tlieir most obliging friends they bite ; 
And, fond to copy human ways, 
Practise new mischiefs all their days. 

Thus the dull lad, too tall for school. 
With trai^ finishes the fool ; 
Studious of everv coxcomb's airs, 
He drinks, games, dresses, lies, and swears ; 
O'crlooks with scorn all virtuous arts ; 
Fur vice is fitted to his parts. 



THE CAT AND THE OLD RAT. 

A CKRTAIN cat had made such unmerciful havoc among the vermin of her neig 
bourhood, that not a single rat or mouse dared venture to appear abroad. Fc 
was soon convinced, that if afiairs remained in their present 8itaation» sihe bu 
be totally unsupplied with provision. After mature deliberation, therefor^ i 
resolved to have recourse to stratagem. For this purpose, she suspended hen 
from a hook with her head downward, pretending to be dead. The rata and mi 
observing her, as they peeped from their holes, in this tlftng ling attitn 
concluded she was hanged for some misdemeanour ; and with great joy saS 
forth in quest of their prey. Puss, as soon as a sufficient nmnbo* were ooDed 
together, quitting her hold, dropped into the midst of them-; and very few 1 
the fortune to make good their retreat. This artifice having succeeded so w 
she was encouraged to try the event of a second. Accordingly, the whitened 1 
coat all over, by rolling herself in a heap of fiour, and in this disguise lay ooooi 
ed in the bottom of a meal-tub. This stratagem was executed in general n 
the same effect as the former. But an old experienced rat, altogether as enmii 
as his adversary, was not so easily ensnared. " I do not much like." sud 
" that white heap yonder ; something whispers me, there is mischief conoei 
under it. 'Tis true, it may be meal ; but it may likewise be something that I il 
not relish quite so well. There can be no harm, at least, in keeping at a pn| 
distance ; for caution, I am sure, is the parent of security." 
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.KSOP AT PI^\Y. 

Ax Athiniaii I'lie day found .l'l«o|i iit play with a company of litUe boys, at their 
childiph 4liviT»ion». aiid bepin tu jtvr uid laugh at him for it. The old fellow* 
who war tfki> much of a wa^ himvelf to nulfer othen to ridicule him, took a how. on* 
Mruni;. and laid it u|Min the prnmnd. Then cmllinf^ the ceniurioaa Athenian. 
" Now, {»t.:l(i«>}di<T.'* ^aid he. " ex|K>uiid the riddle if you can, and tell ut what 
the un-'Truti;: txiH iin|ilii*»." Tlu- man. alter racking hi* braint. and Krratching hia 
p«itr .1*1* >ut It u coii-idi-rHblc tiuif. to nu puqxi^e, at lai^t gave it up. and declared 
he Litt-w not what Xu make (#f it. *' Wliy." mvs .Kfop, laughing, *' if you keep a 
bow ulw4y» (K'nt. ic will hri-sik prt*Mrntly ; but if you let it go slack, it wiU be the 
fitter fur UK' when \ou want it." 



i 



TIIK I'ATIKNT SIIKICP. 

TnkaK wa.« a »hoep m) charming from ita innocent countenance, ita fine fleecy 
ctMit. and \X» harmlfM pranks, that the fon of the gentleman whoae property it 
was. t(Kik it hemic for his amusement. Having played with it (ivr a length of time, 
till he wiiit tired, it was Hgain returned to the flock. During ita domeatic confine- 
mint, it had endured many i«uflft*nng« from the wildneiMi of ita young master ; and 
now no longer dreaded shearing, or the other hardshipa incidental to the flock ; 
fi»r iti» early privations had tauj^^ht it patience. 



THE TWO BEES. 

Os- .1 tine innming in May. two bees set forward in quest of honey ; the one wise 
and temperate, the other airuless and extra\*agmnt They soon arrived at a garden 
ennchetl with aromatic herlw. the moat fragrant flowera.and the moat delicicms fhiita. | 
They reiridi*tl thein«elveii for a time on the various dainties that were apread 
Ix-fore them : the one loading his thigh at intervals with provisions for the hive 
air«un*t the distant winter ; the other revelling in sweet*, without regard to any* 
tiiini: but hi;* pre^ 'nt i^ratification. At length they found a wide-mouthed phial 
ch..t hunir benf-ath the bough of a peach-tree, filled with honey ready tc mp c i e d , 
atid e\{»oM'tl to their t;i*te in the nui»t alluring manner The thoughtleaa epicure, 
spite of all hin friend V remonstrance*, plunged headlong into the vcsael, rcaolving 
to indul:;e hil1t^elf in all the pleasures of sensuality. The philosopher, on the 
other h.uid. M|>)K-d a little with caution ; but being suspicions of danger, flew off 
to fruiti» and t]owcr<« ; where, by the moderation of his meala, he improved hia 
relish f<ir the true enjoyment of them. In the evening, however, he called apon 
hii friend, to en<{uire whether he would return to the hive ; but found him aor* i 
frited in sweets, which he was w unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged in hia < 
wing«. enfeebled in hi«* feet, and his whole frame totally enervated, hewaabut jniC 
a(»Ie to bid his frieiitl adieu, and to lament with hia latest breath, that though a 
taittc of pleiuturc iiii:;ht 4uicketi the relish of life, an onreatraincd indulgcnoe is 
inevitable de«tructi'»n. 



J 
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THE TWO SLEEP-WALKERS. 

Onb sammer-morD, as darknen fled. 
Two walking dreamera roae from bed. 
Their fooliah pranks, through sleep, to pli^p 
Pursuing each his fsy'rite way. 

One, on the rooft, from house to hoosep 
Sprung like a cat that spies a mouse ; 
The other paced, devoid of fear. 
The railing of a lofty pier. 
But him a prudent person spied. 
And gently by the hand decoy 'd. 
Far from the pier's tremendous steep. 
Then safely rous'd lum from his sleep. 

The other had a different bt— 
For while, like nitre quick and hot. 
From roof to roof the phantom flew. 
The noise a pedant's notice drew. 
Who from his garret's sky-light casement 
Beheld our dreamer with amaiement. 
And like a grave logician cried. 
Proving with syllogistic pride 
That folks should rest within by night : 
Fhe dreamer starts : fear dims his sight ; 
His eye with horror spans the street ; 
— A g^lf that yawns beneath his feet : 
His limbs give way, and on the stones 
Tumbling amain, he breaks his bones. 

Tlic walking dreamer here is meant 
The state of youth to represent. 
With all that itrnonincc so blind. 
Which for its i<afeguard is desi^'d. 
Watch by its *iiie — its ^tcj»!* partake. 
With ]>aticnt care, till it awake ; 
KW* all our ]>ains arc overthrown. 
Be nilcnt — and the day's our own. 
Srp that the j»rr»|)rr path it k.ei'|». 
So loiii^ a» reason lies asleep : 
But woo it gently by the hand. 
Inculcate iif>thing — noutrht command, 
(iuanl it from ill. and f^utwl 'twill leamg 
When ^mhI and ill it can di.«ccm : 
Tlie master's rule?' n:av then succeed. 
To close and crown the work with speed. 



THE MONKEY AND THE LEOPARD 



Tb» monkey aad the leopard both made a good harvest at the fwr ; each had 
bil]» pasted about the place. One of them said : " Gentlemen, my glory and 
renown are known and thoroughly acknowledged. The king has honoured me 
with a visit ; and when 1 die he deairea thai a muff may be made out of my skin, so 
beautiful and variegated are the spots on it." The advertisement proved attractive ; 
every one set out to see the leopard ; but this being shortly accomplished, they 
D came out again. The monkey on his part said : "' Come, gentlemen, come, 
you have any regard for your soul's welfare, and behold the innu- 
merable tricks of your humble servant. Tlie diversity of which my neighbour 
the leopard boasts, is only on the outside, mine is within. Your friend Jacko, 
son-in-law of Bertrand, the pope's monkey, has jast arrived in this town, with hie 
•aite, in three carriages, on purpose to talk to you (for you must know that he 
speaks) ; he can dance on the slack-rope, tumble, and perform a thousand 
wonderful feats ; do you think he would have the face to charge you sixpence .' — 
a gentlemen, he asks but one penny : and if anybody thinks it too dear, the 
money shall be returned to him." The monkey was right; it is not a motley 
coat that pleases ; but a well stored mind. The one always has a fund of 
tgreeable sayings ; the other in less than an instant weariee the spectators. Oh ! 
r many of our highest nobility, like the leopard, carry all their talent on their 
b«^. 

rA RAT who lived in a field and was possessed of very few brains, one day deserted 
hie hole and «et out to view the world. He had not travelled far from his narrow 
habitation, before he exclaimed : " How large and spacious is the earth, there arc 
the Apennines, and here is the Caucasus ; the smallest molehill seemed a mountain 
in his eyes. After some days our tmveller arrived at a place where the sea had 
washed numerous oysters ashore ; at 6rst be imagined they must be veasels cast 
aw>y. " Ah ! " said he, " mv father was a poor stny-at-home ; he had never 
travelled all his life ; but as for me, 1 have passed the deserts and have already 
seen the maritime empire." All the oysters except one. were dosed, which re- 
maioed open to gape at the sun, and taste the reviving balm of the dewy 
zqihyr; this one was exceedingly white and plump, and of matchless flavour. 
" What do I perceive ! ■' said the rat, "surely this must be fit to eat, and if t am 
Dot mistaken in its appearance. I shall fare nobly to day." Master rat greedily 
approached the shell, and stretching out his neck to take il, found himself caught 
in a trap, for the oyster, suddenly closing, held him fast. 

This Fable bears more than one moral ; it shews that those who are unac- 
quainted with the world are astonished at every triSe ; and we may aliio learn by 
it. that he who strives illegally to possess himself of the goods of others, often, 
like the lat, gets caught in a snare ; what can be more true, than that the biter is 
frequently the first to be bitten ? 



THE RAT AND THE OVSTER. 
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THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

Herb all is weigh'd by cakulationt ; 
Fame, happiness, the doom of nations ; 
And still the first of statesmen he. 
Who governs by the rule of three. 
Had they, who Mexico subdued, 
So wise and safe a plan pursued. 
That world had happier ftn remain'd 
And this been less severely drain'd. 

Here let the sage logicians teach. 
Whom i£sop has endow'd with speech. 
It matters not, if truth appear. 
What shape or garb the goddess wear. 
The vintage o*er, unnumbered troops 
Cleaving the air in buoyant g^ups. 
Of birds of passage, richly fed 
Within our orchards, homeward sped. 
Accomplish'd now the tedious flight. 
They at their capital alight ; 
Where every eye, with flouting gaze. 
The bold adventurers surveys. 
Acquaintance, kindred, sire, and son, 
Flickering and hopping, round them ran : 
And soon the crowd, from rudely peering. 
With envious murmurs fiedl to sneering : — 

•* How sleek," they cry, " our travellers grow ! 
What health and bloom their aspects shew ; 
With stomachs thus so amply stor'd. 
They may a longer fast aflbrd. 
Sure, when they took their flight in May, 
Tliey were as lank as we to-day. 
This shews what sudden gain must rise 
From trips to man's more clement sides." 
The leader of the birds of flight 
Returns ; "So far, my friends, you're right : 
Abroad, both grain and fruits abound. 
And plenteous refuse there is found : 
But to return unhurt, to shun 
The storm, the snare, the deadly gun — 
Here lies the hazard. Be so kind. 
My gentle friends, to call in mmd 
How many left this shore in May ; 
Then count the number here to-day. 
By calculation thus alone 
The profits of the journey's known." 



TUli SOW AND THE BITCH. 

A sow Hndo liilch hap|ieiiiiig to meet. H debate arose between them concerning 
their fruitful iit'=!*. The bitch insisted npon it that she brought mote at a litter and 
oftener than any other four-legged creature. " Ay," said the sow, "you do in- 
deed, but you are always in ao much haste about it, that you bring your puppies 
into the world blind." 



" Tlic nxirc la*ie ilic hoibi stii 
upun sume conspicuous pans or ( 
when we go about anylhiii); of iuipi 
witlt l«u muub hurry and priiijiiti ' 



," ia a most excellent proverb, and worthy to be warn 

di'ess or e(|iii|iage, thai it may giv« us a proper check 

te, ubicli olhenti^ tvc might be opt to pursue 



THE SPARROW AND THE HARE. 

being seized by an eagle, squeaked out in a most woeful i 
that sal upon a tree just hy, and saw it, could not forbear being a: 
ably witty, but called out and said to the hare, " Soho ! what, sit there and be 
killed ; prithee, up and away ; I dare say, if you would hut try, so swift a creature 
U you are, would easily escape from the eagle." As he was going on with hii 
cruel raillery, down came a huwk. and enupped him up. and notwithstanding his 
Tain cries and lamentations, fell to devouring him in an instant. The hare, who 
was jnst eipiring, received comfort from this accident, even in the agonies of death, 
and addressing her last words to the sparrow, said, " You, who just now insulted 
my misfortunes with so much security, as you thought, may please to shew us 
bow well you can hear the Uke, now it has befallen you." 

Nothing is more impertinent limn fur people to lie giting their uniaiim and advice ui 
esses lohich, were ihey to be theii o«u, Eliemselves \yuuld lie as mueh aln loss whul tu do. 
But to great an ilch hove most men tu be directors in the uflaiis of others, eitlier lu i>hew 
llie superiority of their uudersui tiding, or their own security and excnipliou Stian the illii 
ibey would hare renioicd, tliai they Imsvurdly and cunceiledly uhlruilc their louu^el even 
«1 the liazanl of their o«n sarely and repulaitun. 



THE BOy AND TUli SILKWORM. 

An idle boy, instead of minding his book waa constantly engaged in breeding silk- 
worms. — Seemg one of them busily employed in enclosing herself in her silken 
ahroud, he said to her ; " Why, you simple animal, do you bestow so much 
labour to entomb yourself?'' — "You are in a mistake," replied tlie silkworm ; 
" v(^t you conceive to be a coffin, ia the vehicle that conveys me to a happier 
lot. 1 bestow this labour, in order that 1 may receive wingis, and not always 
continue to be a helpless worm." — The fether. who had been listening to this, at 
a distance, thus uddre8,«ed his son. " Attend to the silkworm's instruction : — he 
«tbo would not live in obscurity all bis days, nuibt early store his mind with wisdi m 
and industry, regardle&s of the labour which is attendant on the short period of 
educatian." 
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THE SHEEP.BITEIL 

A CERTAIN shepherd had a dog, upon whose fidetity he relied very amdi; 
whenever he had occasion to be absent himself* he committed the care and tidti 
of his flock to the charge of this dog ; and to encourage him to do his doty che 
fully, he fed him constantly with sweet curds-and-whey, and sometimes threw li 
a crust or two extra. Yet, notwithstanding this, no sooner was his back turn 
than the treacherous cur fell foul of the flock, and devoured the sheep, instead 
guarding and defending them. The shepherd, being informed of this, was : 
solved to hang him ; and the dog, when the rope was about his neck and he v 
just going to be tied up, began to expostulate with his master, askhig him why 
wiis so unmercifully bent against him, who was his own servant and creature, a 
had only committed one or two crimes ; and why he did not rather execute leven 
upon the wolf, who was a constant, open and declared enemy ? " Nay/' repb' 
the shepherd, " it is for that very reason that I think yon ten times more woit 
of death than him ; from the wolf I expect nothing but hostilitiea, and thereft 
guard against him ; you I depended upon as a just and fidthful servant, and f 
and encouraged you accordingly ; therefore your treachery is the more notorioi 
and your ingratitude the more unpardonable." 

No injuries an* so bitter, and so inexcusable as those uhich pmcced from men w1mnd< 
trusted as friends, and in whom wc placed confidence. An open enemy, howerer i 
veteratc, may oyerpower and destroy us, or perhaps may hurt and affiict us only in tm 
measure ; but as such a treatment cannot surprise us, because wc expected no less, neiti 
iMu it f^vc us half the f(ricf and uneasiness ot mind which we are apt to fed when we ft 
ourselves wronged by the treachery and fa1sehno«l (jf a friend. 



THE FATHER AND HIS TWO SONa 

Two youths, the oflspring of a sage. 
And twins in merit, form, and age. 
Who should have bless'd the reverend swain. 
Yet serv*d to fill his heart with pain. 
Their towering views and youthful fire 
Dispload*d their unambitious sire. 
They long'd to quit their native soil. 
Their humble home, and rural toil ; 
To seek the court ; by talents shine * 
And found a new — a noble line. 
The foolish plan the sage perceiv'd. 
Whose wiser mind its dangers griev'd. 
His children's good, now all his aim. 
He rested not on wealth or fame. 
But on Contentment's middle state. 
And Virtue, her attendant mate. 

*' Children," said he, " mine end draws 
Else should my words be more severe ; 



Parental power, ao quickly o'er, 
Is but contemn' d — of tbat no more. 
No, ye are free — your project vain 
1 Deither can nor will coOEtrain. 
Yet, ere commenc'd your wieh'd carci 
One simple tale with candour hear : 
lie fleeted thence, your error see, 
And wisely learn the truth like me : 
For I hud both your years and fire, 
When told the atory by my eire. 

■' ' From the same rock — their ci 
Two sister rilla deriv'd their course. 
Equal tlieir pure their infant etate : 
But ah ! unequal far thctr fate. 
One, thro' the simple viilai^'e green, 
l*urBued in peace its path serene ; 
Mid smiling orchards next mcander'd 
Where nymphs and swains, at evening wander'd ; 
Their pastures fatten'd— cheer' d their lands ; 
And minister'd to all demands ; 
ilence, sacred dccm'd, no lawless fort-e 
Dar'd violate its hallow'd course : 
No ahen stream its current cross'd. 
Or in its lirapid wave was lost. 
But, pure as when it first began. 
The virgin riil to ocean ran. 

'• ' Far different was the other's lot : 
Diadaining soon its native spot. 
The city's gUttering scenes it souglit : 
Dut ah 1 what ills the jou''[iey brought I 
A Nabob proud its flood aurrounds. 
And daiuB it up within his grounds ; 
There, the superb parterre to grace. 
It rises from a gorgeous vase. 
Where gold and marble charm the eye 
And, trees o'er-arching, jets on high, 
Tbo" flatter'd by th* admirer's gaze. 
Few know the painful price it pays. 
Now pent in subterraneous walls, 
Where wealth and art had scoop'd canals ; 
Now twisted, check 'd. at pleasure train'd. 
Nor liberty nor name retwn'd ; 
Now Bqueez'd in arches, dash'd o'er rocks ; 
Now guarded by the cistern's locks ; 
At last it leaves this gay retreat 
(The owner's pride— the rivulet's hate) 
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For a worae end — Co rot and ttink, 
Ib the same manMaii'a filthy aiiik. 
Which had behdd its varied woes : 
And thoB its sad adventures doae ! ' " 

Here the good shepherd oaas'd tD spedk. 
While tears hedew'd his fiirnyw'd ehedc. 
One youth the moral wisely drew. 
And to his labour tum'd anew ; 
The other roam'd from court to court. 
For joys that with our fancy sport. 
And in the &te to each deseed. 
The rivulets and the twins agreed. 



THE THIEF AND THE DCX^. 

A THisF, coming to rob a certain house in the night, was distavbed in Ida 
by a fierce, vigilant dog, who kept barking at him eontinoally. Upon 
thief, thinking to stop his mouth, threw him a piece of bread; hot the dog nCi 
it with indignation, telling him, that before, he only auspeetedhim to be mbad ■ 
but now, upon his offering to bribe him, he was confirmed in his «fM*»im : ; 
that, as he was entrusted with the guardianship of his maater'a hnoec, be ^ 
never cease barking while such a rogue as he lay lurking about it. 



A man who is very free in his protestations of friendship, or offeis of gnat dviBlf i 
the fir^ interview, may meet with applause and esteem firom fools, bet ooMnvea bis sik 
of that sort to little or no purpose in the company of men of seme. Il is a oonmsn 
known maxim to suspect an enemy even the more for his endeavoaring to oooTiaec i 
his benevolence ; because the oddness of the thing nuts us upon our ffuaid, and aals 
conclude that s«»me pernicious design must be coucoed under so snulen and annpe 
a turn of behaviour. But it is no unnecessary caution to be upoo ike walcb agaimii 
indifferent people, when we perceive them uncommonly forward ia Ibcir a p p w c h 
civility and kindii«;>s. The man who at tint sight makes ui an oScr whieh b dee eal 
particular and well acquainU.>d friends, must be either a knave, and inlcnds bysncbs' 
to draw us into his ni't, or a fi>ol, with whom we ought to avoid havini^ aoy fi-afan 
tion. Thus fur the runsideration of this Fable may be useful to u< in private bfe; « 
it coauins fiirtlior in relation ui the public is that a man truly luMarA will nrvcr In 
mouth he BtA>)>|HMl with a brilK.*, but tlie yn^ater the offer wkicn ii ddipwd to huf 
jiilencc, the louder, and more cousuutly, will he open agaiesi ike miacnanis whew 
practiKc upon it 



THE CROOKED TREE. 

Among a numlxT of tall, straii^ht, and flourishing trees, there b eppcm d Id p 

a humble, crooked one, who conrtantly endured the scoff of bis _ 

Tlie proprii'tor uf the otute one (hiy went with a timber-merebul to 

wood. An a^nn-nient was pcxin made, and the ensuing wwk n n nnibtg cf «i 

men where empldvtd to fell the trec», — when the onW one thai aHMod Ai i 

was the pucir, dci^pin-d. crooked one. 

Ik•aut^' often involves un in that danger from whidi il 
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THE STARLING, THE PARROT, AND THE MAGPIE. 

TwAB Strutting up a garden walk, 
A starling heard a parrot talk, 
And as her talents he admir'd. 
From her instruction straight denr*d ; 
Though many a youth of fluent speech 
In vain had tried the hird to teach. 

Flatter'd, no douht, hy his request. 
The modest parrot fears ezprest ; 
But no refusal would he hrook. 
So she the labour undertook. 

The pupD long attention paid. 
And really some improvement made ; 
Words he could speak with accent true. 
But these indeed were very few ; 
Yet in his own opinion taught, 
Ellated much, a pie he sought ; 
And that his praise he might repeat, 
Ofler'd the youngster to com]ilet€ 
In every branch of education. 
Befitting his exalted station. — 
Terms settled, straight the pie was plac*d 
Beneath his care, who learn'd in haste 
All that his stammering tutor knew, — 
Then homeward as proficient flew. 
As those return from school or college. 
Who, swerving from the path of knowledge. 
Are taught to speak from had orations. 
And knowledge gain from bad translations ; 
Neglecting books that study claim ; 
And masters of establish'd feme. 



THE TWO DOGS. 

A BOT kept two dogs, a spaniel and his puppy. The young one was niw*^ Fi 
taloon, and contributed daily to his master's amusement, who had tanght him 
mount guard, to dance, to swim, fetch and carry, etc. — ^The boy now condadi 
as Pantaloon had learned these tricks so aptly, that Snari, his parent, would be 3 
more ready. Snarl, who was in other respects a very good dog, bac^ no taste i 
these refined accomphshments ; hitherto he had been only told to watdi the hoo 
and come when he was called. No sooner was Snail placed upright against t 
wall, than he fell upon all fours. The elder brother was now called in, w 
advised that the old scholar should be taught with a cane, and see what effect tl 
would have : he, however, performed no better, and, at length, began to gnn 
saying : " I am too old to be taught now ; and let my gj^inplft coDiiiioe jOOf til 
youth is the only time for improvement." 
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THE BLACKAMOOR. 



A csRTAiN man, having bought a blackamoor, was ao simple as to think that the 
colour of his skin was only dirt and filth, which he had contracted for want of doe 
care under his former master. This fault, he fancied, might easily be remored. 
So he ordered the poor black to be put into a tub, and was at a oooaidenble 
charge in providing ashes, soap, and scrubbing-brushes for the operation. To 
work they went, rubbing and scouring his skin all over, but to no manner of 
purpose ; for when they had repeated their washings several timet, and were grown 
quite weary, all they got by it was, that the wretched blackamoor cangfat oold and 
died. 



THE SERPENT AND THE MAN. 



A CHILD was playing in a meadow, and by chance trod upon a serpent. The 
I serpent in his fury, turned and bit the child with his poiaonoos langa. to that he 
died almost immediately. The father of the child, inspired with grief and revenge. 
took a weapon in his hand, and pursuing the serpent before he ooold get into hit 
hole, struck at him, ar.d lopped off a piece of his tail. The next day, hoping by 
a stratagem to finish hiis revenge, he brought to the serpent's hole, hooey, 
I and salt, and desired him to come forth, protesting that be only sought a 
I ation on both sides. However, he was not able to decoy the terpent forth, who 
i only hissed from within to this purpose : "In vain you attempt a rfronriBition ; 
for as long as the memory of the dead child and the mangled taO t a b a it tB, it 
be impossible for you and I to have any charity for each other." 



** The man who has iniured will never forgive you,*' i» a Spanisb pfofcrh, 
their dry v^ay a ?ery good one. It ieemi odd at first ugfat, because one •cold ihink the 
hackwarductv to forfdve should be on the side uf him who has received ihe i^niy ; kei 
the truth of the maxim lies with much more certainty od the other tide. The con a c ioai 
neM of haviofr proroked the resentment of auother will dwell so continoally npon the 
mind of the ag^rn-^Mir, that he cannot rest till be has fiuikhed hit work, and put it, asanch 
as poisible out (»f his enemy V ]Hmer to make any return upim him. Mocality bids ns 
forgfive our enemies, and the voi(.*e of reajiou counrmK the same ; but nailhcr leaaon BDr 
morality bids uh enter into a frieiidKbip with, or repute a confidence in, ihoaa who hatt 
injured ns. 



THE FROG AND THE MOUSE. 

TnaaB was once a great emulation between the frog and the mooae, which thooM 
be master of the fen. and wais ensued upon it ; but the crafty mooae. larking 
under the grass in ambuscade, made sudden saUies. and often surprised the enesy 
at a disadvantage. The frog excelling in strength, and being moie aUt to 
abroad and take the field, challenged the moune to aingle conbet ; the 
accepted the challenfre. and each uf them entered the lists armed with the point of 
a bulrush instead of a spear. A kite, sailing in the air, beheld them afo 
while they were eagerly bent upon each other's death, thia fatal enemj 
souse upon them, and with her crooked talona, carried off both the 
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THE UNIVERSAL APPARITION. 

A RAKB Uy ev*ry paMion nil'd. 
With ev'rv vice his vouth had cool'd ; 
Dbeate his tuinted Uood AuaiU ; 
Hi« tpiriU droop, his Tigour £uls : 
With secret ills at home he pines. 
And. like mfirm old age dedines. 

As twing'd with pain he pensive sits ; 
And nves. and prays, and swears hy 6ts : 
A ghastly phantom, lean and wan. 
Before him rose, and thas began : 

" My name, perhaps, hath reach'd your ear ; 
Attend, and be advis'd by Care. 
Nor knre, nor honour, wealth nor pow'r. 
Can gire the heart a dieerful hoar 
When health is lost. Be timely wise : 
With health all taste of pkasore ilica." 

Thus said, the phantom disappears ; 
The warv ooonsel wak'd his fears ; 
He now from all excess abstains ; 
With physic purifies his veins ; 
And. to procure a sober life. 
Resolves to venture on a wife. 

But now again the sprite ascends ; 
Where'er he walks his ear attends : 
Insinuates that beauty's frail ; 
That perseverance must prevail ; 
With jealousies his brain inflames. 
And whispers all her lovers' names. 
In other hours she represents 
His household charge, his annual rents. 
Increasing debts, perplexing duns, 
And nothing for his younger sons. 

Straight all hir thought to gain he turns, 
And with the thirst of lucre bums. 
But, when possest of fortune's store. 
The spectre haunts him more and more : 
Sets want and misery in view, 
lk>ld thieves and all the murd'ring crew ; 
Alarms him with eternal frights. 
Infests his dream, or wakes his nights. 
How shall he chase this hideous guest ? 
Pow'r may perhaps protect the rest. 
To pow'r he rose : again the sprite 
Besets him morning, noon, and night ; 
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Talks of ambition's tottering seat. 
How envy persecutes the great ; 
Of rival hate, of treach'roos friends. 
And what disgrace his feiJl attends. 

The court he quits, to fly from Care, 
And seeks the peace of rural air : 
His groves, his fields, amus'd his hours ; 
He prun'd his trees, he raia'd his flow'ra. 
But Care again his steps pursues ; 
Warns him of blasts of blighting dews. 
Of plund'ring insects, snails and rains. 
And droughts that starv'd the laboor'd phuns. 
Abroad, at home, the spectre's there : 
In vain we seek to fly from Care. 
At length he thus the ghost address'd : 
" Since thou must be my constant gaest. 
Be kind, and follow me no more ; 
For Care by right should go before." 



THE PIGEON AND THE WINDMILL. 

" Bless me," exclaimed a young pigeon, " what strange creatures there arenpoi 
the earth ! — The very sight of them almost frightens ns to death. Ah, my dn 
mother, for such inexperienced children as I, it were better to stay at hone 
unless their parents go with them. I was just now in such a perilous mtoilni 
that I thought I should have lost my life." — " Thus it happens, my dear," w 
the mother quite alarmed, *' when children think themselves wiser than iU 
parents. — I suppose a cat was near seizing you." — " O no mother ! " rejdied A 
young pigeon, " I am not quite so simple as that, though I am but yonng."- 
" Then I suppose the hawk was approaching while you were on your jooniey?' 
— " Oh, how you talk ! — I know better than to let him come near me." — ^"Ttei 
what was this dreadful thing, chatterbox ? — for you keep me in suspense." — "di 
not be angry, mother, and I will tell you. As I was flying abont the Adds, I an 
an enormous animal, with four long wings, and a great body ; but I ooold aotM 
his feet, they were hidden under him, as he sat on the grass. He bad plsosd 
himself on the top of a hill, and I not suspecting it was anything alive, hd 
seated myself on the point of one of his wings. Directiy he perc ei v e d tfan^ k 
began to flutter and shake his monstrous pinions, and so terrible was the 
that I flew away, without even venturing once to look behind me."—-" For 
you simpleton ! you make a jest of things that are really dangeroiis« and st 
terrified at things which in their nature are harmless. The eoannom bod li 
which you are so terrified, is nothing but a machine ; the wings are affiled to % 
and set in motion by the wind ; in short with men, it is called a windmilL" 

Persons who are insensible of real dnngcr, and think themselveB veiy coongeim 
resemble this pigeon. In the dark, they are alarmed at eveiy stnage a ppeaiaa e^ sad 
even a stick dr^sed up with a coat, nppears to them an olgect of ' 
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MERCURY AND TIIE WOODBfAN. 

A BAii wm Miag a tree on the bank of a riTer, and by chance let hk halcfaet flip 
OTtof hiihaiMlt which dropped into the water, and iminediately ioak to tha botlOBii. 
I h aei ui e, in great distreaa for the loet of hia tool, he Mt down and ba- 
iMneelf moat kmentably. Upon thif». Mercory appeared to hia, and* 
ifar a ud oi the came of hia complaint, dived to the botton of the rmr, and» 
1^ again, •hewed the man a golden hatchet, demanding if that were hia* 
Ha denied thil it waa. Upon which Mercury diTed a kcqimI tiaac, and bronghl 
np n aivar one. The man refoaed it, alleging, likewise, that thia waa not hia« Ha 
dh«d a thifd time, and fetched op the individoal hatdiet the man had loet; npoa 
4gha of which, the poor wretch wee ofc rjoy e d , and took it with all homility and 
AaakiBlneia. Mcrcory was so pleased with the fdlow's honesty, that he gave him 
Iha other two into the bargain, as a reward for his just dealing. Hie man goea to 
Ma oampaniona, and, giving them an aoooont of what had happened, one of them 
p r es e n t ly to the river side, and let his hatchet feU designedly into the stream ; 
sitting down upon the bank, he commenced weeping and lamenting, aa if 
ha had been reaDy and sorely afflicted. Mercury appeared as before, and. diih^g> 
Inaglttlifan op a golden hatchet, asking if that were the hatchet he had loet. IVana- 
porled at the precious metal, he answered yes, and went to snatch it greedily, 
the god, detesting his abominable impudence, not only refosed to give htm 
bnt would not so much ss let him have his own hatchet again. 



HatwJtkstaBding the pRNiciie» of mankind to do evil, and the acoouai whidi seam lad 
la fflqfiag the knave, yet there cannot be inrented a mote true and lessuaaWs madas, 
Am mac ly which we are asrared, that *« honesty b the best policy." If weeoniMark 
Is the other iiorld, there aerer was a religioo but itficlly rsqaiied il of its 



If we examiae it upon account of thit, «c ihall find that the aoncst ama, as^ 
Ms ether taleou be not deficient, always carries the preiemee, in oar esteem, bwaa 
edMr, la whatever busineM be thinks fit to employ bimsslf. 



TIIE LION AND THE WOLF. 

Ttoa Kan. having assembled the animab, ascended his tribonal-scat to ^■*i*s«**> 
The cow first addressed him. and dessanded retribatioo for the loaa of 
calf, which had been stolen by tome one unknown. Hie lion, casting a look 
PDWid, to see if any of the assembly could give him information on the sohiect, 
the wolf said, in an earnest manner. " Sire, I can safely affirm that I know nothing 
af the rubbery.'*—" And who accused you of it ? " said the king. " Shmdercr/' 
ha exclaimed, turning to the cow. *' you are sensible that I could not be the 
mnrmder. for I am at this time verv ill."—'* Be silent ! " vocilcratad the lion ; 
*" ft is the voice of oonscience which speaks in you — you have stolen the oalf ! and 
I eamasand the bear to be vour executioner." The wolf was then torn to piaeea ; 
in its intestines were discovered the remains of the poor calf. 
Whoever pleads to an accusation before it is directed to hinu 
anxiety which indicates a participation of guih. 
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THE HARPER. 

A FBLLOW that used to play upon his harp, and sing to it, in little ale-honses, and 
made a shift, hy the help of those narrow confined walls, to please the dull aob 
who heard him, from hence entertained an amhition of shewing his parts in pobfie, 
where he fancied he could not fail of raising a great reputation and fbrtone in a 
very short time. He was, accordingly, admitted upon trial ; bat the qMciousnai 
of the place, and the throng of the people, so deadened and weakened both his 
voice and instrument, that scarcely either of them could be beard ; and where ther 
could, k sounded so wretchedly in the ears of his refined audience, that he 
unirersally hissed ofi" the stage. 



When Vie are commended for our performances by people of mudi flattery or little 
judgment, we should be sure not to value ourselves upon it ; for want of which, many a 
vain, unthinking man has at once exposed and lost himself to the world. A buffoon mn 
he very agreeable to a company dispfised to be mirthful over a glass of wine, who woolt 
not be £t to open his mouth in a senate, or upon a subject where sound sense and a pun 
and serious behaviour are expected. It is not the diverting a little insignificant, injo- 
dicious audience or society, which can gain us a proper esteem, or insnre oar suocen, in a 
place which calls for a performance of the first rate ; we should have either allowed 
abilities to please tlie most refined tastes, or judgment enough to know that we want then, 
and to have a care how we submit ourselves to the trial. 



THE CAT AND THE COCK. 

Thb cat having a mind to make a meal of the cock, seized him one morning by 
surprise, and asked him what he had to say for himself, why slaogbter abodd not 
be passed upon him ? The cock replied, that he was serviceable to mankind, by 
crowing in the morning, and calling them up to their dafly labour. " That ii 
true," said the cat, ' ' and is the very objection that I have against joa ; for yos 
make such a shrill, impertinent noise, that people cannot sleep for you. Beudei» 
you make no scruple of marrying your mother and sisters." — " Well/' said the 
cock, " this I do not deny ; but I do it to procure eggs and chickens for my 
master." — " Ah ! villain," said the cat, " hold your wicked tongue ; such impieties 
as these declare that you are no longer fit to live." 



When a wicked man, in power, has a mind to glut his appetite in any reroect, ibdo- 
cence, or even merit, is no protection against him. Tbe cries of justice, and the voioeof 
reason, are of no effect upon a conscience hardened in iniquity, and a mind versed in a 
long practice of wrong and robber}'. 



THE MARAUDING PIKE. 

A PIKR, which had long been the terror of the stream; said to himself: "I, who 
reign here arbitrarily, and am the Nero of my species, why am I limited to tbii 
narrow stream ! — why do I not immediately launch into the boundless ocean, and 
aatiate at large my sanguinary appetite ? " He immediately commenced bis journey, 
and was no sooner in the ocean, than a tremendous shark, who never spares firieod 
or foe, opened his terrific jaws, and in a moment devoured hira. 
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THE VIZIER AND THE CLOWN. 




m 


Ae strokes of genuine nit, I praise 








Not jeatB alone, which laughter raise : 






^^K 


(This were a sorry laate indeed) 






^^K 


But hints thai to instruction lead, 






^^B 


And thought awake, though giving birth 






^^^L 


To no convulsive burst of mirth. 






^^K 


Such, chiefly when they injure none, 






^^r 


As strokes of genuine wit 1 own- 






^H 


Some may be gloomy, grave and wise. 






^^B 


A picture when the shade we prize. 






^^^k 


lliis is the school I most approve ; 






^^K 


The bold emphatic style 1 love. 






^^B 


And, from a Persian master, I 






^^B 


A copy of the kind wiU try, 






^^K 


His countr)- once a premier vex'd, 






^^^E 


Like Haman in the holy text 






^^H 


And made the Prince, whose power he wrested 






^^H 


To basest uses, be detested. 






^^P 


Where'er he went, a saucy guard 






^H 


With insolence his way prepar'd ; 






^^H 


And all were bound, when seen afar, 






^^P 


To kneel before his gilded car. 






^^K 


One day, as he to council roll'd. 








Hi* pride by gorgeous pomp cajol'd. 
Approaching a sepulchral ground, 
A peasant there at work he found. 
Who seem'd to seek or hide a store 
In these cadaverous regions hoar. 
The clown, whose labour never ceaa'd. 

While all the Utile army pass'd. 
And even its lord himself at last. 
Darting ferocious boks around. 
Each heart, as usual, to confound. 
TTie rustic's rudeness slung his view ; 
And near the crusty clown he drew. 
Who still dug on. without respect. 
Or rather with design 'd neglect. 
This mark'd afiront so bold and new. 








Ine proud Viiier s resentment drew i 
But, as on ground so much rever'd 








To give his passion vent he fear'd, 








Feigning, for once, a mild address. 








•• My friend," he calmly said, " I guess. 










^^^ 








^^^^^1 
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For a worse end — to rot and stink. 
In the same mansion's filthy sink« 
Which had beheld its varied woes : 
And thus its sad adventores dose ! ' 

Here the good shepherd ceas'd to speak. 
While tears bedew'd bis fbrrow'd cheek. 
One youth the moral wisely drew. 
And to his labour tum'd anew ; 
The other roam'd from court to court. 
For joys that with our fiEUicy sport. 
And in the fate to each decreed. 
The rivulets and the twins agreed. 



THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 

A THisF, coming to rob a certain house in the night, was disturbed in his attemi 
by a fierce, vigilant dog, who kept barking at him continually. Upon which t 
thief, thinking to stop his mouth, threw him a piece of bread ; but the dog refin 
it with indignation, telling him, that before, he only suspected him to be a bad mi 
but now, upon his offering to bribe him, he was confirmed in his opinion : m 
that, as he was entrusted with the guardianship of his master's house, he shoii 
never cease barking while such a rogue as he lay lurking about it. 

A man who is very free in bis protestations of friendship, or offers of great civility ip 
the fint interview, may meet with applause and esteem from fools, but contrives his scfacB 
of that sort to little or no purpose in the company of men of sense. It is a common ii 
known maxim to suspect an enemy even the more for his endeavouring to convince as 
his benevolence ; because the oddness of the thing puts us upon our guard, and makes ' 
conclude that some pernicious design must be couched under so sudden and unexpeol 
a turn of behaviour. But it is no unnecessary caution to be upon the watch againitevi 
indifferent people, when we perceive them uncommonly forward in their approaches 
civility and kindness. The man who at first sight makes us an offer which is aue only 
particular and well acquainted friends, must be either a knave, and intends by such an 
to draw us into his net, or a fool, with whom we ought to avoid having any oommunic 
tion. Thus far the consideration of this Fable may be useful to us in private life ; wb 
it contains further in relation to the public is, that a man truly honest will never let li 
mouth be stopped with a bribe, but the greater the offer which is designed to boy li 
silence, the louder, and more constantly, will he open against the miscreants who wooi 
practise upon it 



THE CROOKED TREE. 

Among a number of tall, straight, and flourishing trees, there happened to gn 
a humble, crooked one, who constantly endured the scoff of his proad companioi 
The proprietor of the estate one day went with a timber-merdiaiit to survey t 
wood. An agreement was soon made, and the ensuing week a number of woo 
men where employed to fell the trees, — when the only one that escaped the ai 
was the poor, despised, crooked one. 

Beauty often involves us in that danger from which natoral de formity 



THE TWO OWLS AND THE SPARROW 

Two formal owU together sat, 
Conferring thus in eolemn chat : 
" How is the modem taste da?ay'd ! 
Where's the respect to wisdom paid ' 
Our worth the Grecian sages knew ; 
They gave our aires the honour doe ; 
Ttey weigh'd the dignity of fowls. 
And pried into the depth of owls. 
Athens, the seel of learned fame, 
With gen'ral voiti- rever'd our name ; 
On merit title was conferr'd. 
And all ador'd th' Athenian bird " 

" Brother, you reason well," replies 
The solemn mate, with half-shut eyes ; 
" Bight — Athens was the seat of learning ; 
And truly wisdom is discerning. 
Besides, on Pallas' helm we sit. 
The type and ornament of wit; 
But now alas '. we're quite neglected ; 
And a pert sparrow's more respected ! " 

A sparrow, who was lodg'd beside, 
O'erheara them soothe each other's pride 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat : 

" Who meets a fool must find conceit. 
I grant you were at Athens grac'd. 
And on Minerva's helm were piscd : 
But ev'ry bird (hat wings the sky. 
Except an owl. can tell you why. 
From hence they taught their school* to know 
How false we judge by outward show ; 
That we should never looks esteem. 
Since fools as wise as you may seem. 
Would ye contempt and scorn avoid. 
Let your vain glory be destroy "d 
Humble your nrrogance of thought ; 
Pursue the ways by Nature taught : 
So shall you find delicious fore, 
And grat(;ful fanners praise your care ; 
tso ahall sleek mice your chase reward. 
And no keen cat find more regard." 

THE EAGLE. 

Wht do you rear your eaglets in such elevated situations ? " said » man to the 
^e. The latter replied, " Would they venture so near the sun when arrived at 
w years of maturity, if I built my nest on the ground ? " 
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THE BLIND MAN AND THE SERPENT. 

Two men travelled in company, one of whom was Uidd. Bang orertaken b 
darkness, they went into a meadow, to rest, and spend the night, and i 
day-break, again saddled their horses in order to pnrsne their journey. Tlie Ub 
man began feeling about him for his whip ; instead of which he met with a set 
pent which was benumbed with cold. Having taken it in hia hand, he found : 
was softer than his whip ; which delighted him, when imagining that he had nt 
lost by the exchange, he got on horseback. When the sun rose, however, and 
consequently grew lighter than before, his companion spied the serpent in ti: 
hands of the blind man ; and crying out aloud, said to him : " Comrade ! tbo 
hast taken a serpent instead of thy whip ; cast it from thee, lest it give thee 
deadly embrace." 

The blind man fancied that his companion had a mind to have hia whip, m 
that he talked in this manner, because he thought it a fine one ; upon whidi I 
answered : " Why dost thou envy my good fortune ? I lost my whip which wi 
worthless, and fate has thrown a new one in my way : think not I am so silly, bi 
that I am able to distinguish a serpent from a whip.'* 

" Comrade," returned the other, " I am bound by the laws of friendship ao 
humanity to give thee notice of this imminent danger. If thou desirest to livi 
believe my words, and cast this serpent from thee." The blind man exasperstc 
at these words, replied : ** Why do you urge me, to cast away a thing whidi yo 
want to take up ? " His companion, in order to remove this notion, began to swei 
and protest that he had no such design ; and that the thing he held in his han 
was a serpent ; but all these protestations could not remove the blind man' 
obstinacy. As soon as the air became warmer, and the sun ahone fieroa 
the serpent revived, and winding himself about the blind man's arm, bit him a 
deeply, that he almost instantly expired. 



THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

A WOLF, clothing himself in the skin of a sheep, and getting in among the flock 
by this means took the opportunity of devouring many of them. At last the shep- 
herd discovered him, and cunningly fastening a rope about his neck, tied him sj 
to a tree which stood hard by : some other shepherds happening to pass that way. 
and observing what he was about, drew near, and expressed their astonishmenl 
at it. " What brother,*' said one of them, " do you like hanging sheep ? "— 
" No," replied the other, " but I like hanging a wolf whenever I catch him, thoogl 
in the habit and garb of a sheep." Then shewing them their mistake, thq 
applauded the justice of the execution. 



No regfard should be had to the mere hahit or outside of any peison, but to un^miM 
worth and intrinsic virtue. When we place our esteem upon toe external f^urbThsAM 
informing ourselves of the qualities which it covers, we may often »"» f tf^ ff evil lor food 
and instead of a sheep take a wolf into our protection. 
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^^L THE SUN AND THE BIRDS OF NIGHT. 




^^^1 Each solemn, horn'd or screeching fowl, 






^^^^ And all the ancient house of owl, 






^^^^P Within ibeir gloomv holes retire. 






^^^B When moming tips the clouds with fire ; 






^^V To kill the dHV, in stupor doze. 






^^^B And, sadly moping, wait its close. 






^^^B It chanc'd the moon had found her way 






^^^^ Between the earth and orb of ^ay ; 






^^V Wliich oft, while tracing her ellijise. 






^^^^V Still happens, ond is naro'd eclipse. 






^^B 'TwBE total now— and oe'er before, 






^^^B Was known Buch gloom as Nature wore. 






^^^B Portentous dread each trembling breast. 






^^^ Except Don Owlet's tribe, impress 'd. 






^^^P He, issuing from his niir'd pile,. 






^^^^ Exclaims with a triumphant sm3e : 






^^^ " That fiaring torch, the bane of night. 






^^P' I knew would quicUy lose its light. 






^^B Haste, let us now the Heavens ascend. 






^^^P And to eternal Justice bend. 






^B* Which has reliev'd, reveng'd our eyes. 




^ 


^^^P And quench'd the brand that scorch 'd the skies." 




^ 


^^^ This said, the bird, who lurka in gloom. 




H 


^^^T Shot proudly through th'etberial doir.e, 




^1 


'^ With all his tribe, whose screams of wo 




^H 


Confirm 'd the dread of men below. 




^1 


But, while their harsh besotted cries 




^M 


or dismal mirth disturbs the skies. 




^H 


The moon roUs on. Emerging bright 




^H 


Prom her embrace, the eire of light 




^1 


Blazes in majesty serene ; 




^H 


And nature's heart revives again. 




^^1 


But dear the dazzling splendour cost 




^1 


Our rash and impious owlet host ; 




^1 


Who, by their stupid rapture, rais'd 




^1 


Too near the power they had debas'd. 




^M 


And, blinded by his rushing rays. 




^M 


Grop'd to their holes, in dire amaze. 




^M 


Poor jealous, envious, baleful spirit. 




^M 


By virtue sham'd, and stung by merit. 




^M 


Thy baseness in the picture trace. 




^H 


Which here before thy view I place ! 




^1 


If. in the life of purest die, 




^1 


One passing speck attract thine eye. 




1 




J 
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Though men miafortiuie cau»o the BtAio» 
Unjust disgrace, or teazing pain. 
All is a plea for spiteful rage 
To blast the hero or the sage ; 
This, while he opes his country's eye* ; 
And that, while in its cause he dies. 
But, thanks to Heaven, the shafts of spite 
Are feebly slung ; its triumplus slight. 
The stars their circles run in peace ; 
In one short hour eclipses cease ; 
The owl withdraws ; the sun divine 
Shines forth, and shall for ever shine. 



THE HARE. THE EAGLE, THE HORNET. AND JUPITER. 

A HARK, being pursued by an eagle, retreated into the neit of a hornet. The 
eagle repulsed the hornet, and destroyed the hare. The hornet tFMed out the 
nest of the eagle, and demolished her eggs. The next time, the eagle boDt her 
nest higher, but the hornet still pursued, and again destroyed them. The thifd 
time, the eagle soared and deposited her eggs between the knees of Jvpitcr, 
invoking his protection. The hornet, composing a ball of dirt, dropped it into 
Jupiter's lap, who forgetting the eggs, shook all off together. Being informed by the 
hornet that this was in revenge for a former injury, he endesToored to 
them, lest the progeny of his fiBivourite bird should be destroyed : the 
persistinfl", he respited the hatching of the egg tiU the time when the hornet* 
sally fortn. 



Poi»er ift alwavs pnmc to take revenge, aud triumph over the unfortunate. RctaliatiMi 
gfiicrally •(ucceeiift, and the ni<Mt powerful are frequently annoyed lor their actn of in- 
justice. This Fahle .flsop addreiwes to the De1phianji« mbile tWy were dngirins htm to a 
pnripice; but (hou);h he held out U) them that Jupiter would avenge bb fall, and thai 
iliey hhould dearly suffer for their inhumanity, they still peisevertd in dooming Lia to 
•leath. 



THE (iNAT AM) THE Bt'LL. 

A (ONCiiTiD gnat, fuUy persuaded of his own importance, ha%'ing pbccd himself 
on the horn of a bull, exprewcd great uneasiness lest bis wei^t shooki he in- 
ccimmodiuus ; and with much ceremony begged the boll's pardon for the lihcrtT 
he had taken ; assuring him he would immediately remove if he pressed too herd 
u[Min him. '* Give yourself no uneasineas on that acooont," replied the boll. " I 
Uteech you ; for as I never p4roei%'ed when you sate down, I ihnD fnhtUtf nol 
miss you whenever you think tit to ri»e." 
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Great Japiter then sent a crane. 
Who did not bear his pow'r in vain : 
Each, day some scores of sabjects dain 

Now met their fate. 
Much as they wished an active stirrer* 
The restless wretches fband their error. 
And longed to change this reign of terror,- 

But *twas too late. 



THE ADVANTAGE OF SCIENCE. 

In the olden time, in a certain town, there occurred a differenoe between 
citizens, one of whom was poor but clever, the other rich but ignorant, 
latter endeavoured to obtain an advantage over his rival ; thinking that every ' 
man ought to be obliged to honour him. He was foolish enoogh to suppose 
good fortune, whether accompanied with merit or not, deserved to be venoi 
" My friend," said he to the sage, " you seem to hold yourself in high estimati 
but tell me, do you not associate with those who always lodge on the third fl 
and dress in June and December alike ? The republic has always most trm 
and concern with the poor and dependent. The rich and independent, who tl 
nothing of the mere common necessaries of life, by indulging in luxuries, em' 
the artificer and the tradesman, while you devote yourself to persons who tl 
they are gentlemen, merely because they read vicious books and trashy pU 
These impertinent observations met with the retort they deserved. Hie kii 
man did not rebut the silly insult with hostile or scornful expressions ; but achk 
a complete victory over his antagonist with the passive indignation of nl 
After this encounter they both quitted the town. The rich man, who was coooe 
and imperious, was shunned and despised wherever he went ; but the learned i 
was admired and respected. 

Fools may seek to indemnify themselves by talking ; but knowledge iloni 
universally prized. 



THE ASS AND HIS MASTER. 

A DiLiGRNT ass, dsilv loaded beyond his strength by a severe master whoo 
had long served, and who kept him on very short commons, happened one da; 
his old age to be oppressed with a more than ordinary burthen of earthen-v 
His strength being much impaired, and the road deep and uneven, he unfbftuDi 
slipped ; and, unable to recover himself, fell down, and broke all the vei 
to pieces. His master, transported with rage, began to beat him most nnmerdf 
Against whom the poor ass, lifting up his head as he lay on the ground, 
strongly remonstrated ; " Unfeeling wretch ! to thy own avaridoua cmehi 
first pinching me of food, and then Uiading me beyond my streogth, thou o 
the misfortune which thou so unjustly imputest to me." 

i> = 



THE SCULPTOR AND THE CHEMIST. 



3, in friendlr talk. 
Partook a chemist'e morning walk. 
With these 'tia easy to suppose 
What topics of discourse arose ; 
For rarely is an artist known 
To speak but of his art alone. 
Thus did the tube-lnspirer praise, 
In porapouB and fatiguing phrase, 
The magic power oi his matrosH,* 
His crucible, f his fiery gas ; 
While hke a zealot he diaplay'd 
How, by phlogiston's i subtile aid. 
He Nature's boldest steps could follow. 
And, stranger yet, outstrip her hollow ; 
Rejecting her inactive gait, 
For means as sure and swift as fate. 
Thence haughty roadneea, mounting highei 
With copper, mercury and fire, 
Thought the Creator's rights to take, 
And mend his laws, or better make. 

The humbler sculptor's guarded boast 
No heavenly attribules engroes'd ; 
These he rever'd, nor dar'd to aim 
At aught which bore creation's name. 
" Behold," said he. " the sculptor's object , 
Tia first a happy choice of subject ; 
Next, of materials to express 
The chosen subject with success. 
These to the chisel we resign. 
And prune and polish, slow and fine. 
Till, shap'd at length, the block we find 
Reflect the image in our mind. 
Here hes the art — our tool to stay 
From cutting useful knobs away : 
And hence the sculptor's ablest htuid 
Ib that which can itself command, 
Nor dare to break, with pedant pride. 
The rides of our res]iected guide ; 
Fair Nature she — the sculptor's part. 
The end, the aim of all his art 



An cortliea vcuci with a long netk, uicd in rhemiBli]'. 

AnolhcT earthen veuel, vhich chcmiMi u>e id tbeir cxiicrimrnli t>itli tnctali. 

A word, derivcil from the Greek, which aignifict the pnucipal vt inSaminabilit]>. 
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Is to unfold, in every work. 
Charms that in Nature's bosom lurk ! " 
Here dos'd the artist's conTcnation : 
And, were I sovereign of a natioii. 
The moral of the tale should be 
To issue my supreme decree 
That every tutor — every school 
Should follow dose the sculptcnr's nde. 



JUPITER AND THE HERDSBfAN. 



A HERDSMAN, missiug a 3roung heifer that belonged to his herd, went npanddom 
the forest to seek it ; and having walked a great deal of groand to no purpose^ b 
commenced praying to Jupiter for relief, promising to samifioe a kid to ium if b 
would help him to a discovery of the thief. After this he went on a litdefnitlia 
and came near a grove of oaks, where he found the carcase of hia heifler»anda lb 
grumbling over and feeding upon it. Tliis sight almoat scared him out of U 
^^its ; so down he fell upon his knees once more, and addreasedhiniflelf to Jupiter 
'* O Jupiter," said he, " I promised thee a kid to shew me the thief, but now 
promise thee a bull, if thou wilt be so merciful as to deliver me oat of hia dutdia.' 



How iprnorant and stupid are some people who form their nodons of the Supreme Bsfa^ 
from their own poor, shallow conceptions: and then like froward children with their nuas 
think it consistent witli infinite wisdom, and unerring justice^ to comply with all tki 
whimsical petitions. Let men but live as justly as they can, and just frovidenoe ^ril 
g:ivc them what tbev ought to have. Of all the involnntarv sins which men oomBi 
scarxre any are more ireiiueut than that of their praying absurdly and improperij, as wd 
as unseasonably, when Uieir time might have been employed so much better. The mur 
private collections sold up and down tlie nation, do not a little contribute to thisii^ndidoi 
practice ; whicli is the more to be condemned, in that we have so inoompanMe a pobfi 
Liturgy ; one single address whereof (except the Lord's Prayer), may be pronounced tb 
best that ever was compiled, and alone preferable to all the various manuals of occssioni 
devotion, which arc vended hy hawkers and pedlars about our stieets. It is as follows ^- 

" Almighty God, the fountain of all wisdom, who knowing our necessities befefe wi 
a*ik, and our ignorance in asking, we beseech thee to have compassion upon ourinfiraiitiel 
and those tilings, which for our unwortliiness we dare not, and for our blindness we caaaH 
usk, vouchsafe to give us, for tlie worthiness of thy Son, Jesus Christ our Loid." 



THE WOODCUTTER AND THE CUCKOO. 

A wooDCUTTKR was busilv employed in erecting a habitation for hia fiudf 
" Simpleton ! " said the cuckoo, " how much useless trouble you take to piepw 
a house. The first empty nest I can find, always serves me for areaidenee."*— *' 
thank you master cuckoo," replied the woodman. " for your oonnaeL Yoa hav 
no interest in your home ; but labour renders the possession of mine mote iwee 
and independent." 






THE FEMALE SOOTHSAYERS. 

ire often formed by accident ; and it is accident which always aets the 
faabion ; in support of thia Bssertion, innumerable instances can be adduced. 

A woman at Paris, set up for a soothsayer : and was soon consulted on 
every occaeioa ; if a dish-clout were lost, if one had a lover, or a laithless husband, 
B cross-grained mamma, or a jealous wife; a visit was immediately paid to the 
wise woman. Her stock in trade consisted of a good address, a few scientific 
terms, considerable efirontery, uded now and then by an accidental fulfilment of 
one of her predictions ; all this concurred to dose the eyes of her dupes, and 
made them often look upon these effects of chance as miracles. In fact, although 
ignorant as a magpie, she passed for an onicle. The prophetess was lodged in an 
attic ; and without further resource, this woman managed to fill her pune in such 
manner, that she bought a title for her husband, purchased a conveniently utuated 
office, and a dwelling-house. The attic was soon filled with a new tenant, to 
whom the whole town repaired as formerly ; wives, daughters, valets, statesmen, 
in fact, every one who desired to be made acquainted with Fate's intention towards 
himself. The garret became the Sybil's temple. The other female had already 
brought customers enough to the place. The last comer in vain protested that 
she could not prophesy. " I foretell events," said she, " you are making a jest of me: 
why, gentlemen I can't read ; and never learnt aught but my pater- noster." Tliese 
arguments were of no weight, she must of necessity phrophesy, inspired by the 
the chinking of good dncats : and in spite of herself, g^ned more than any two 
barristers in full practice. The furniture of her residence was of great assistance : 
four ricketty stools, and a h room-handle, gave clear testimony of her Btteodance at 
the nocturnal meetings of the witches. 

If this woman had prophesied correctly in a tapestried chamber, she would have 
been ridiculed : fashion demanded her location in an attic ; it looked more genuine. 
The other woman had no company, and was therefore forced to be contented with 
dancing attendance npon hersdf. 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE BULLFINCH. 

A NioHTiNGALB and a bullfinch occupied two cages tn the same apartment. The 
nightingale perpetually varied her song, and every effort she made afforded fresh 
entertainment. The bullfinch always whistled the same dull tune that he bad 
lesmt, till oil the family grew weary of the disgustful repetition. " What is the 
reason," said the bullfinch one day to his neighbour, " that your songs arc always 
heard with peculiar attention, while mine, I observe, are almost as wholly disre- 
garded ?" — " The reason," replied the nightingale, " is obvious : your audience 
are sufficiently acquainted with everv tone you have been taught, and they know 
your natural abilities too well to expect anything new from that quarter. How 
then can you suppose they will listen to a songster, horn whom nothing native or 
original is to be expected .'" 



I 
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THE SPARROW AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 



i 



Tho' wondrous great is learning's store, 
lisbour each day adds something more ; 
Science, rejoiced her hoard may new. 
Yet time to her hiings something new ; 
Nor is there one whose amj^ mind, 
Howe'er enlarg'd, — howe'er refin'd, — 
Tho' toil and knowledge gifts impart — 
Can perfect any work of art. 
Vet some in their own judgment wise. 
As they advance in life, despise 
Those, who their minds presume to teach. 
Conceiving nought above their reach ! 
While they to learning ne'er vp^. 
But blockheads live ami blockheads die. — 

Ye then who pant for useful knowledge. 
In war, on travel, or at college. 
Oh ! never, through excess of pride. 
Presume instruction to deride — 
Children and fools may teachers spam. 
But wisdom's ne'er too old to learn. — 

As once an organ's sprightly sound. 
Delighted all the village round. 
A nightingale, that charm'd the plain, 
Follow'd well pleas'd, the dulcet strain. 
And as the warbler pour'd her throat 
Responsive to the minstrel's note, 
A sparrow, who had heard the lay. 
Attentive on her osier spray. 
Her rude imperious haunts among. 
Thus criticised th' enchantress' song. 

" It moves my wonder and surprise 
That you, a bird so leam'd and wise. 
Who far more qualities can boast 
Than any of the feathered host. 
Should deign a lesson to receive 
From one to whom you knowledge give i 
For all that tasteful melody 
Yon minstrel makes — he learnt from thee ; 
From thee, whose strains the live-long night 
Pale melancholy oft delight.'*— 

To whom devoid of empty pride. 
The tuneful nightingale replied : — 
" Good friend, if to my wood-notes dear 
Man lends a due observant ear. 



Or murks a turn, or steals a gnoe. 
His tEtlents bood the loss replace; 
For as, enamour'd of my lays. 
Attention to my nolea he pays, 
ObBcrveB the chaog'cs in my stnun, 
Improv'd I hear them sung agiua. 
And find, corrected by his art, 
Superior traoBport they impart : — 
And Boon, by music taught, I'll proTC 
To all the songsters of the grove. 
No bird unskill'd, however fine. 
Shall boast eo sweet a lay as mine." 



THE PRESUMPTION OF YOUTH. 



Thk young people of Athens, amazed at the glory nf Themistoclca, of Cimon, of 
Ptricles, and full of a foolish ambition, after having received some lessons from the 
sophists who promised to render them very great politicians, believed themselves 
capable of everything, and a*pired to fill the highest places. One of them named 
Glaucon, took it so strongly in head that he had a pccuUar genius for public affairs, 
although he was not yet twenty years of age, that no person in his family, nor 
among his friends, had the power to divert him from a notion so little befitting his 
age and capacity. Socrates who liked him on account of Plato hjs brother, was 
the only one who succeeded in making him change his resolution. Meeting him 
one day, he accosted bim with so dexterous a discourse that he induced tum to 
listen. He hud already gained much influence over bim. " You have a desire to 
govern the republic f " said Socrates. "True," replied Glaucon. "You cannot 
have a finer design," replied the philosopher, " since if you succeed in it, you will 
be in a state to serve your friends, to enlarge your house, and to extend the Hmita 
of your native country. You will become known not only in Athens, but through 
all Greece ; and it may be that your renown will reach even to the barbarous 
nations, like that of Themistodes, At lost you will gain the respect and admiration 
of every body." A beginning so flattering pleased the young man exceedingly, 
and he very willingly continued the conversation. " Since you desire to make 
yourself esteemed and respected, it b clear that you think to render yourself useful 
to the public." — " Assuredly." — " Tell me then, I beseech you. what is the first 
service that you intend to render the state ? " As Glaucon appeared to be per- 
plexed, and considered what he ought to answer. " Probably," replied Socrates, 
" it will be to enrich the republic, that is to say to increase its revenues." — 
" ExBctlv so." — " And, undoubtedly, you know in what the revenues of the state 
consist, and the extent to which they may be increased. You will not have failed 
to make it a private study, to the end that if one source should suddenly fail, you 
may be able to supply its place immediately with another," — "I assure you," 
answered Glaucon, ■' that this is what I have never thought of." — "TeU me at 
least then the necessary eipences of maintaining the repnbhc. You cannot ^ ti 
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THE SICK LION, 

A nuNCKLT lion, norn with af^, 
No loDger active war couJd wage. 

Or malcontCDta keep duly under ; — 
Close ID hia den retir'd, alone, 
His roar oow dwindled to a groan, 

Which erst roua'd echo with its thunder. 

Soon through the forest wide 'twae known 
Hie monarch tottcr'd on his throne, 

For, now his strength and vigour lail him -, 
The wolf's sharp tooth, the bull's strong horn. 
Tlie stag'e rough antlers strike in scorn. 

The horse's rebel hooh assail him. 

At last the stupid ass appears, 

With harsh shrill voice, and flapping cars, 

His base insulting heels up-rearing. 
" Oh ! let me now resign my breath," 
The hon cries, " far worae than death. 

This final blow is past all bearing I " 



THE HUSBANDMAN AND ASSES 



husbandman was growing aged, who having never beheld the dty, 
desired his servants to convey him thither, that he might sev it before he died. 
As he went, he was overtaken by a violent storm and gloomy darkness, so that 
the aases which drew the carriage, mistook their way, and glided him to a pre- 
cipice, where, being upon the verge of approaching ruin, he thus exclaimed, " Oh 
Jove ! what injury have I committed, that hath incensed thee to cause this mis- 
fortune, especially that I should owe my death, not to generous horses, nor active 
mules, bat to dull and despicable asses." 

That man is indeed unfortunate who is under ihe conirol or guidance of the ignorant, 
who, when difficulties arise, haic neither prudence nor abiliiy to guide and extricate him. 
Tliii was Meop's \isl Fahle, addressed to the E)elphiaTts while in ihe *ct of throning biin 
down the precipice, and his last words are a further Uluslration nf ji : — " It is my nn- 
bappy faie to fall, not by the baudn of persons of north und abilities, but by ihou of ihfl 
vileKt and most deroicable of men." 

The predictions held out in former fables were soon afler fulfilled j for ■ deslmctiTe 
pestilence hsvinK raged among them, ibey were told by the oracle, that it vns the expia- 
tion of *80p'a sad catastrophe. In order, therefore, to avert the further ronaequrncef of 
the Judfcroent, they eTw:ted a pompous monmnent over his bonee. When the principals 
of Greece, and the sajjea were intonn«d of the melancholy end of *»Dp, and by an ex- 
amination of the facta had considered the iniusticeof his accusation, they were resolved to 
revenge the wanton effusion of his innocent blood, which they did with the utmost MTentj. 
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FATHER AND SON. 

When Solyman sat upoD the throne of Per&ia, there lived a pe&nnt named 
who was born in extreme poverty, and by the most assiduoua labour, could wcanAf 
earn sufficient for his own and his aged father's subsistence. This did not prefedt 
him from marrying the young and lovely Ismcna ; to whom he confided the 
of his {)arent, and the humble habit:ition in which they resided. After the Mg 
of the day he returned to his humble cot. and spending a happy evening in the 
bosom of his family, divided with them the produce of his toils, lemena ere long 
presented her husband with a son. In the midst of the joy occasioned by Ui 
birth, Humct refieeted on the poverty to which his infant was heir. He hid 
never hitherto known what it was to be discontented, nor even then would be 
have murmured agiiinst his fortune, but that he wished his child a happier lot He 
fa[icied it was incumbent on him to acquire some portion of independence ; bat, 
with his small earnings, how could independence be purchased ? 

Whilst Hamet was employed with these ideas, his thoughts suddenly reverted 
to his father, who was enfeebled by age, and rendered incapable of oontribnting to 
hi3 own support. For the first time he regarded him as an incumbrance, md 
conceived that he alone prevented him from acquiring riches. He now only anr 
in him an infirm and troublesome old man, continually complaining, and '^T«>^ "g 
the most tiresome attentions : for he no longer remembered that he had a rigfat 
to exact them. 

The munificence and humanity of the predecessors of Solyman had fbooded 
])ablic asylums for indigent old age. The riches of these hospitable buildings were 
converted to every other purpose than the relief of the poor. Avarice had i^iplied 
to its own uses the treasures destined for charity ; and the unfortunate beings 
who were obliged to seek refuge in these abodes, entered them with fear tnd 
trembling, lest the treatment they should experience would abridge their mdm- 
choly days. To so great an extent had the charities been abused, that their refona* 
ation was at la^t undertaken by the Sultan in person. 

Hamet, who had never passed these miserable retreats without shuddering, now 
recollected that they were open to his fiather. Eager to be free from the ezpenoe 
and trouble of supporting his aged parent, and vexed at some of the wiuni 
and caprices, which generally accompany old age and in6rmity, he annonnced to 
him that they must separate. 

The old man sighed ; a tear trickled aown his cheek ; he arooe from his seit 
and being unable to walk, was borne on the shoulders of his son towards die 
asylum. The road being long and broken, he was obliged to reat by the wij, 
and having deposited his burthen in the comer of a street, he sat down to tiks 
breath. 

The old man groaned piteously, and shed abundance of tears. Suddenly he 
ceased, and appeared during some moments, lost in profound meditation. In a 
short time he leaned towards his son, and embracing him, said, " I pardon t]iee» 
my son, I have merited this treatment. I receive it as a chastisement fnta 
Heaven. The Almighty sees into our hearts, and our most secret' movements m 
known to Him. He keeps au exact register of our actions, and, in time, etthsr 
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or pani»hef them. It ii now forty-five yean, mj Mm, anoe I cca- 
I jtmr gfindfcther into the tame Mvlum to which yoa tre now eoQTCjmg 
I knre been ungrateful ! you hare beoome to ! and perfaapa your ton wiD 
■ aane ! We have both learned and acted upon the tame leaaon. and the 
I of it wiD be viaited upon ui br the retribvtiTe juadoe of HcaTen in the 
MHKj of our children. What I have been to my fiither. thou hast been to 
«m1 ao win thy ton be to thee. Heaven it just, let us not murmur at its 



met listened to the old man with astonishment and delight ; — a ray of hope 
d across his soul ; he made no reply, but placing hb aged sire on his bade, 
■d with him to his home. The progect he had formed filled him with horror, 
■ ever after testified his repentance by redoubled care, attention, and tender- 
ne old man dwelt but a few years on earth* and died happy in the hone 
chOdhood. 



THE ZOOLOGIST AND THE WEASEL& 

Upon a garden's tunny tide, 
A sage zoologitt espied 
Two weatels once, he seised the prise. 
And bore them home t' anatomise. 
One that was phimp (for one was slim). 
He taket and tkoghtert, limb by limb ; 
The microtcope he next applies. 
He TiewB the legs, the taQ, the eyes : 
Looks o'er each part, without — within- 
Head, back, intestinet, bdly, skin ; 
He takes hit pen. then looks once more. 
Writes a few lines and readt them o'er. 
And when hit notet are foil and plain. 
Tumt to the butchery again, 
^liile yet hit seal it quite alive. 
Some virtuoso friendt arrive. 
To whom he thewt what he hat written. 
Some are with admiration tmitten — 
Some bear with coldneat hb refiections— 
Some question— others raite oljectiont. 

Th' anatomising mania over. 
At length began he to ditcover 
He'd had enough of weatdt. to 
He let the tlim tur v i f o r go. 
Soon at her ancient hauntt the found. 
The ceighboort all came fiodung round. 
And the proceeded to declare. 
The whole unheard and strange aAdr. 
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" TTiere's not a doabt." (ehe tbu went on), 
" With my own eyes I saw it done, 
I did the man a whole day mark, as 
He bent o'er our poor friend's carcase. 
Who calls us reptile now ? — ^how long 
Shall we submit to soch a wrong. 
When we have qualities inviting 
Such eager search, such careful writing ? — 
My noble brethren — give not way ! 
TTiey know our worth whate'er they say.*' 

And miserable authors, who 
Are treated so, wiD think so too. 
Whom too much honour does bdall 
If they are criticised at all. 
A superficial view and slight. 
Befits the nonsense that they write ; 
To make much fuss about a weasel 
But gives encouragement to these ill- 
Minded things to shout away, 
" They know our worth whate'er they aay.** 



THE BEE AND THE HORNET. 

A HORNET once regarding the bee at her industrious oecnpatiaDS. 
" Humph ! — ^what is the use of so much nicety and mechanical predaioQ in fin 
ing this hive ? — What a formal and slow occupation 3roar8 is ! — Ibe time yo 
waste in this needless regularity might have been employed to a better pmpott. 
— " Do not interrupt me my friend/' answered the bee ; " though irregukril 
seems to promote despatch, in the end it is sure to retard buainesa ; fior hb 
is half done who proceeds in it methodically." 



THE OSTRICH AND THE BIRDS. 

At a convocation of birds, a report was suddenly spread, that a atraiucr h 
entered, who called himself an ostrich, from Africa ; upon which two wen dqiofa 
to ascertain who he was. The ostrich took this in ill part, and aaked tha 
angrily, if they could have any doubt that he belonged to their apedea, rinoe 1 
bore wings. To which they replied, that it was necessary he ahoold oonvin 
them he could fly, before he took rank among them. Displeased, he took b 
leave, and repaired to an assembly of beasts, who, in turn, rgected him on aoooa 
of his wings. 



The liveries and escutchecms of the great add nothing to their frune^ if dieir adioi 
class them with the vulgar. 
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THE DOO AND TUX CAT 



AsMtkttlMidbaennldbylufl mMter, broke hit chain, ukd raConied to the 
hamt where he had been born. Judge hit nrpriw, when, as a reward lor his 
Md, he wae eoondly beaten, and taken bade to his new raaidence. An old cat 
ofUsaoqaaintanoe, obeenring hb extreme smprise, said to him: " IVxirlbol! did 
jon iasagine that we were priied for oar own sakes ? ** 



THE MERCHANT AND FORTUNE. 

A HBaca AMT had the good fortune to acquire immense wealth in many a Tojage ; 
al hie cargoes escaped, without pa>'ing toll either to whiripoob, rodn or sand- 
bsals VtSbt allowed him to pass (nt. Neptnne never failed of exacting his 
i^^rta from his Hdlow traders, whilst Fortune alwajs took care to bring our mer* 
chant safelj into port. Those he em|doyed, were all fiuthfol to hb interests ; he 
had atwaja a market for hb sugar, tobacco, cinnamon, in foct for whatever he 
iaqnrted. Luxury and folly swdled hb treasure, in a word, wealth waas h ow ar s d 
apoo him. He was not to be spoken with, but through the medium of hard doeats ; 
he poasessed dogs, horses, carriages ; and throughout the jrear fored like aprinoe. 
A boaom friend obeerving hb splendid repasts, said to him ; " How do yon 
maMge to fore so sumptuously?" — '* How?*' replied the merchant, " wn do nb tediy 
feoBS oiy knowledge of business. I am indebted for it to no one but myaeif : to 
WKf prmlcnce, my skiU in speculating advantageously, and laying out ainr money 
in n proper manner." 

PMt a ppe ari ng to him a very agreeable thing, he again risked the wealth ha 
had ac yire d ; but thb time, everything went sgainst him, and diieiy fhrnngh 
his own nnpradenoe. A vessel too hcavfly freighted, perished in the irst storm. 
Anrthnf. unprovided with the necessary means of defence* foD into the hands of 
a third, arriving safely in port, was unable to dispose of any portion of 
marefaandise ; luxury and foUy had no forther occasion for the stores whcra> 
wM die was laden. In addition to thb. hb brokers cheated him, and hb wealth 
vested in different ways, left him unprovided for contingencies, so that he 
!y frmnd himtelf greatly impoverished. 

lib friend observing hb reduced style of liring. enquired the caaaa. " Alas 1 ** 
he replied, " it b cruel Fortune who has played me thb prank."— 

In a like case, every one imputes hb success to hb own industry ; but if hb 
ImpnidenGe meets with the natural result, he abuses Fate. He b mvariahlyri^, 
f^ortune always wrong. 



THE WOLVES AND THE LAMB. 

A LAMS once beheld two wolves fighting with the greatest annnoaity. NI of 
wnnpassion, it drew near them, end endeavoured with gentle and imprssiho 
aipnnents to sssuage their rancorous disposition*, and restore mataal hanmnj. 
TUs obiect it at length accomplbhed ; but no sooner were the wdvea reooneibL 
than they resolve to divide the innocent peace-maker between them* 
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THE MASTIFF AND THE LITTLE DOGS. 

A MASTIFF, full of joQth and vigour. 
Ebccelling all in strength and figure* 
Once, at a village where he hahed. 
Was by a turnspit mob assaulted. 

Think what a racket, hustling, howling. 
Confusion, clamour, barking, growling 1 
Nor ceas'd they, through the town's extent. 
Our harmless traveller to torment ; 
These wretched yelpers little knew 
What kindness to a guest is due. 
For every stranger is a brother. 
Since Nature is our common mother. 
From this near kindred, I suppose, 

The right to aliens' goods arose. 

Would Heaven 'twere with the doga alone 

Th' inhospitable right were known ! 

Tis but the triumph of the strong ; 

The right of rapine — right of wrong. 
Like tyrants rav'd the mongrd brood ; 

And, had they been as brave as rude* 

Our hero must have fedl'n a prey ; 

Who through the storm, urg'd on his way* 

With pace unquicken'd, head untum'd* 

Unruffied still and unconcem'd. 
This noble creature claims applause* 

" One snap," he said, " of my wide jaws ; 

One brush from me — one hostile blow* 

Were deadly to so weak a foe." 
Ye valiant, deeds of vengeance shun. 

Lest vengeance to excess should run ! 



THE MOLE IN SPECTACLES. 

An author of acknowledged talent should never be mortified at 
thrown aside by men of no taste nor learning. There is a kind of heavineas hi 
ignorance that hangs upon the mind of ordinary men, which is too thidc k 
knowledge to break through. Their souls are not to be enlightened. To tha 
mav be applied the following. 

A young mole, after having consulted many oculists for the bettering of hi 
sight, was at last provided with a good pair of spectacles ; but apon bit endeavoai 
ing to make use of them, his mother told hun very prudently* that 
though they might help the eye of a man, could be of no aervioe to a mole. 
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THE SERPENT AND THE FROGS. 

A tiarBicr once became old and feeble, and no longer able to hnnt abroad for 
bii food. In this unfortunate condition be bewailed in eolitode tbe infirmitiea 
of age. and wiabed in vain for tbe strengtb of bis joutbful years. Hunger at 
icBgtb. bowerer. taugbt bim, instead of bis lamentations, a stratagem to get 
his brelibood. He went slowlv on to tbe brink of a ditch, in which there lived 
an infinite number of frogs, that had just then elected a king to rule over them. 
Arrired at this scene of delight, the wily serpent seemed to be Ter>- sad, and 
extremely sick ; upon which a frog |Kipped up his bfad. and asked him what 
he aOed. " I am ready to star\*e/* answered the seqxnt : " formerly 1 lived 
■poo the creatures of your species which I was able to take, but now I am so unfor- 
ta&ate that I cannot catch anything to subsist on.'* The frog on this account, 
vent and informed the king, of tbe serpent's condition, and his answer to the 
qaeation be asked him. I'lnm which report, the king went himself to the place 
to look upon the serpent, who seeing him, *' Sir,*' said he, " one day as I was 
going to snap a frog by the foot, he got from roe, and fled before me to a certain 
dcrvise's apartment, and their entered into a dark chamber, in which there lay a 
littk infant asleep. At the same time I also entered in pursuit of my game, and 
feeling the child's foot, which I took for the frog, I bit it in such a venorooua 
Banner that the infant immediately died. Tbe der\'ise, on this, provoked by my 
boUncas. pursued me with all his might ; but not being able to overtake me, be 
fcB upon his knees, and begged of Heaven, for the punishment of my crime, that I 
■ttght never be able to catch frogs more, but that I might perish with bunger, 
their king gave me one or two in charity ; and, lastly, he added to his 
. that I might lie their sUve and obey them. These prayers of the dervise,*' 
coBtinQcd the serpent. " were heard ; and I am now come, since it is the will of 
Heaven, to submit myself to your laws, and oln'y your orders as long as I live." 

Tlie king of the frogs received his submissive enemy, with an acceptance of hia 
icrrioes ; but. at the same time, it was with great disdain and swellmg pride that 
he told him, with a haughty taunt, that he would not disobey the Heavens, hot 
would make use of his Ber\'ice : and, accordingly, the serpent got into employment 
and for some days carried tbe king uimiu his Imrk : but, at length, " Moat potent 
," said he, " if you intend that I should Kr^-e yon long, you must feed 

; else i shall starve to death." — " Thou say est verv true, honest serpent.*' 
repbed the king of the frogs ; " henceforward I allow thee to swallow two of my 
attbiecta a da? for thy subsistence." This was all he had to wish for. Thus the 
acrpent. by submitting to his enemy, secured to himself, at the cost of the frogs, 
• comfortable subsislenoe during the remainder of his life. 



THE COCK AND HIS MASTER. 

A COCK was loudlv channting forth his vigilance, courage, beauty of plumage, and 
<itbc r qualifications. His master, who heard this e xultstinn. smiled and said nothing. 
TV cock was offended, and said. ** Why do yon laugh ? — have I said anything that 
» mtrae ? "— " Not so," repbed the master ; " but I fear that very few will gire 
yoa credit for these things. True merit always leaves its eulogiam to othera ; 
while self-praise is e\*er suspected." 






THE BAND, TIIE BOH-WIG AND THE FEATHh.l. 

A BAND, a bob-wig, and & feather, 
Attack'd a lady's heart together. 
The band, in a moat learned plea. 
Made up of deep philoaophy. 
Told her, if she would please to wed 
A re^-erend beard, and take, inatcnd 
Of vigorous yoath, 
Old aolemn Truth, 
With books and morals, to ber bed. 

How happ7 she would be. 
Tie Bob he talked of management. 
What wondrous hleanngs Heaven sent. 
Of care, and pains, and indnstiy ; 
And truly he mnit be so free 
To own, be thought your airy beanx. 
With powdered wigs, and danring shoes. 
Were good for nothing — mend hii aonl ! — 
Except to prate and play the fool. 

He said 'twas wealth gaTe joy and mirth ; 
And that, to be the dearest wifle 
Of one who laboured all his life 
To make a mine of gold his own. 
And not spend sixpence when he'd dcme. 

Was Heaven upon Earth. 
When these two blades had done, d'ye see. 
The feather, as it might be me. 
Steps out, Sir, from behind the scieeo. 
With HDch an ur, and such « mien,— 
Look yoQ, old gentleman, — in short. 
He quickly spoiled the statesman's sport. 

it proved such sunshine weathfT, 
t, you must know, at the first beck, 
ihe lady leaped about his neck. 

And off they went together ! 




/^^- 
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by hunger, they were glud of a few stunted briars. This time there was no gsDop- 
ping on the part of the colt; and after two days, he conld acanely drag one leg 
after the other. 

Considering the lesson sufficient, the father retomed by a toed mikiiown to hh 
son, and reconducted him to his meadow in the middk of die ii^glit. As soim si 
our colt discovered a little fresh grsss, he attacked it with andity. " Oh ! wfast a 
delicious banquet ! What beautiful grass ! " he eidahned : ** wm tbere ewer sny- 
thing so sweet and tender ? My father, we will teak no iurtlier, let vm take up ov 
abode for ever in this lovely spot : what country can equal this mral asyhon ? "* 

As he thus spoke, day began to break ; and the colt reeognizing the meadow 
he had so lately quitted ; cast down his eyes in the greatest confuaion. 

1 1 is father mildly said to him : " My dear child, in future remember this maxim ; 
he who enjoys too much, is soon disgusted with plearare ; to be happy, one most 
be moderate. * " 



THE DYING ATHEIST, 

An atheistical author, being dangerously ill, desired the aaaiatanoe of a neigfaboor- 
ing curate ; and confessed to him with g^reat contrition, that nothing aat more heavy 
at his heart, than the sense of his having seduced the age by hia writingi, ind 
that their evil influence was likelv to continue even after hia death. 

The curate upon further examination, finding the penitent in the utmost agonia 
of despair, and bemg himself a man of learning, told him, that he lioped h» 
was not so dangerous as he apprehended, since he found that he was ao fery 
sible of his fault, and so sincerely repented it. The penitent atill urged the evfl 
tendency of his book to subvert all religion, and the little grouid of hope that 
could be for one whose writings would continue to do miadiief when lua body was 
laid in ashes. The curate finding no other way to comfort him. told lum» ttuit he 
did well in being afflicted for the evil design with which he paUiahed Us boek* 
but that he ought to be very thankful that there was no danger of its doiif 
any hurt : that his cause was so very bad, and his arguments so weak, that he did 
not apprehend any ill effects from it; in short, that he might rest satisfied 
his book could do no more mischief after his death, than it had done wUkt 
he was living. To which he added, for his further aatislaction, that he dU- 
not believe any besides his particular friends and acquaintance had ever been it 
the pains of reading it, or that anybody after his death would ever enquire for it 
The dying man had still so much the frailty of an author in him, as to be cot to 
the heart with these consolations ; and without answering the good man, asked 
his friends about him, with a peevishness that is natural to a sick person, where 
they had picked up such a blockhead ? and whether they thonght him a proper 
person to attend one in his condition ? 

The curate finding that the author did not expect to be dealt with aa a resl snd 
sincere penitent, but as a pemtent of importance, after a short admonition with- 
drew. 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE. 

Cbanoi is the molto, endleit change. 
Of thoec whoae feeble mental range 
By pastime seeks to kill the day ; 
<— Nor shall I now oppoae its sway ; 
Yet frankly add whoe'er should scnre 
Some useful purpose must not swerve ; 
But learn, in this pursuit to fed 
His mind absorb'd with steady acal ; 
And from the giddy whims abstain 
That oft seduce the fickle brain. 
Here to my readers I might quote 
Philosophers, and names of note ; 
Might numerous shreds of history tag. 
Which I from Memory's storv cuuld drag. 
On manners, politics and laws. 
With powerful weight to aid my cause : 
But I my present lessons find 
In authors of a different kind. 
And here we are about to see 
Th' instructiTe wisdom of a hoc. 

She to a sprig of thyme had stuck 
From dawn, her nurture thence to suck, 
A butterfly, the fiow'rets ranging. 
His taste and food each moment changing, 
Chanc'd, in his flight at ere, to see 
Our little persevering bee ; 
And cried, " You must, I vow by Cupid. 
Ik: wundrous good — or wondrous stupid ; 
On one insipid flower to stick. 
And feed so long — it makes me sick. 
When thus my dear. I see you pcrch'd. 
From mom to eve, so dull and starch'd 
— ' Kgad you seem, without a joke. 
An oyster, solder *d to a rock ; 
There still, in sluggish gloom, to dwcU, 
Without the power to quit iU oeD ! " 

'* True. Sir." the modest bee rejoin'd, 
** Your Mmtle's ju»t — it suits our kind : 
And yet no prurient wish we bear. 
Your unproductive joys to share, 
llain usi'ful worth cantcnts our niimi. 
For which we are by HcaTtn dvMgii'd. 
OyMers. in slufrgish gloum that lie. 
Produce the pearl — and huncy |." 
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THE DERVISE, THE THIEF, AND THE DEVIL. 

In the neighbourhood of Babylon, there was once a certain derriw* who fived Eke 
a true servant of Heaven ; who subsisted only opon socb alms as he rece i ved ; ad 
as for other things, gave himself wholly up to Pirovidence, without troubliiighiB niod 
with the intrigues of this world. 

One of the friends of the dervise one day sent him a fiit ozt which a thief seoBg 
as it was led to his hermitage, he resolved to have it, whatever it coat him : widi 
this intent he set forward for the dervise's habitation ; but as he went on. he met the 
devil in the shape of a plain-dressed man, and suspecting by his ooontenaiioe daft 
he was one of his own stamp, he immediately asked him who he was* and wluAcr 
he was going ? The stranger, on this, made him a short answer to his demaad ; 
saying, " I am the devil, who have taken human shape upon me, and I am going to 
this cave with intent to kill the dervise that lives there ; because hia eTample docsne 
a world of mischief, by making several wicked people tnm honest and good men: 
I intend, therefore, to put him out of the way, and then hope to socceed better in mr 
business than I have done of late ; else I assure you we shall soon want people in or 
dominions," — " Mr. Satan,*' answered the thief, *' I am yoormost obedient fauabk 
servant ; I assure you I am one you have no reason to complain about ; for I aa i 
notorious robber, and am going to the same place whither yon are bent, to steal aftt 
ox that was a few hours ago given to the dervise that yon design to lull." — ** Mj 
good friend," quoth the devil, " I am heartily glad I have met you, and rejdoe tht 
we ore both of the same humour, and that both of us design to do this abomindbk 
dervise a mischief. Go on and prosper," continued the devil, '* and know, when yos 
rob such people as these, you do me a doubly acceptable service." 

In the midst of this discourse they came both to the dervise's habitation ; nq;lit 
was already well advanced, and the good man had said his usual prayers, and wai 
gone to bed. And now the thief and the devil were both prep a ring to pot tiwir 
designs in execution ; when the thief said to himself, " Tlie devil in goin^ to kill tUi 
man will certainly make him cry out, and raise the neighbourhood, whidi wiD luadcr 
me from stealing the ox." The devil, on the other hand, reasoned with himsdf sfter 
this maimer : " If the thief goes to steal the ox before I have executed my dee^n, 
the noise he will make in breaking open the door, will waken the dervise, and set him 
on his g^rd." Therefore said the devil to the thief, " Let me first kill the dervise, 
and then thou mayest steal the ox at thy own leisure." — '* No," said the thief, " die 
better way will be for you to stay till I have stolen the ox, and then do you murder 
the man." But both refusing to give way the one to the other, they quarrelled iirrtp 
and from words they feU to downright fisty-cnffs. At which sport the 
the stronger of the two, the thief called out to the dervise, " Awake, man, 
here is the devil come to murder you." And on this, the deidl perceiving himsdf 
discovered, cried out, " Thieves ! thieves ! look to your ox, dervise." The good nan 
quickly waking at the noise, called in the neighbours, whose presence constramed 
the thief and the devil to betake themselves to their heels ; and the poor dervise 
saved both his life and his ox. 
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THE THIEF AND THE BOY. 

A BOT Mt weeping upon the side of a well : a thief happening to coine by jnat at 
the Mune time, asked him why he wept. The boy, sighing and fobbing, replied, 
the itiing had broken, and a silver tankard fallen to the bottom of the well. Upim 
thia. the thief pulled off his clothes, and went down into the well to look for it. 
whare. having gro|)cd about a good while to no purpose, he came up again, and 
IbwBd neither hia clothes nor tlic boy ; the little arch disaembkr baring ran away 
wilhthflou 

THE HOUSE OF CARDS. 

A KIND hoiband, his wife, and two pretty children, lircd pcncefully in the 

•here their parents hud resided before them. This couple sharing the 

of the little household, cultivated their garden, and gathered in their harvests ; 

oa tommer ereninga, tupping beneiith the green foliage, and in winter before thrir 

hearth, they talked to their sons of virtue, wisdom, and of the happiness which 

theae would always procure. The father enlivened his discourse by a story, the 

mother by a kiss. 

The elder of these children, naturally grave and studious, read and rrfleeted in- 

tly ; the younger, merry and active, was always jum|iing and laughing, and 

hapfiy but at play. One evening, accttnling to custom, seated at a table 

beside their parents, the elder Wiis readin*; Rollin. the yininger. careless about 

being acquainted with the grand achievements of the Romans and IVrthians, waa 

employing all his ingenuity, all his skill, in erecting u fragile house of cards ; he 

•nreely breathed for fear of demolifhin-^ it. 

The student leaving utf for a lunmeiit. said. *' Father, be so good as to inform 

me, why certain warriors are ccdled c«itiqucriirs. and others founders of empires; 

have these two names a different meaiiini; ? " Tlie fat!ier was thinking of a proper 

answer, when hi» younprr son. tmnsiKjrted with pleasure, at having, after so much 

trouble suavedetl m building a fKreond ^tory, cried out : " i have done it! '* fits 

brother, angry at tlie noise, with u single hlow. de>tro)ed that which it had taken 

him so long to erect, and tniulc him burst into tears. 

'* My son." then replied the father. " the founder is your brother, and you are 
the conqueror." 

THE SPIDER AND THE BEE. 

On the leaves and flowers of the same shrub, a s]iider and a bee pursued their 
several iiccu|Mitions ; the one covering her thighs with hone\' ; the other distending 
his bag with |MiiiM>n. Tlie spider, as he glanced his e\'e obliquely at the bee, was 
ruminating witli spleen tm the supiTiority of her productions. "And how hap- 
pens it." imid he, in a })eevish tone, *' that 1 am able to collect nothing but 
poison from the self- same plant tliat supplies thee with honey ? My pains and 
indu>tr>' are no less tlian thine ; in those respects we are each indefatigable/*^ 
'* It -|«nKx*eds only," replied the bee. '* from the different disposition of our 
nature ; mine gives a pleasing flavour to e%'er\-thing 1 touch, whereas, thine 
converu to iKii&on, what by a different process had been the purest hcmey." 
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THE CAT AND THE OPERA.GLA88. 

A WILD cat, who was a great bimtsman. in order to banquet at hia 

op his abode m a young noUeman't park, aboonding with rabbha and partrid 

Here this modem Nimrod, hunting day and night, puraoed, killed, and devi 
both quadrupeds and birds. The keepers soon obaenml the msolent poa 
but, concealed in a hole in the middle of the wood, the rogve set their ai 
defiance. 

However, he was afraid he should be caught at last, and complaiiied dia 
age had rendered his sight less acute. This reflection often griered hnn ; 
one day he found a little hollow tube, furnished at eadi end with a round pk 
glass ; it waa an opera-glass, which the master had ac ci d ent ally loat, oneefoUB 
this secluded spot. 

The cat at first observing it gravely, touches the madiine with Ua pawa, n 
it over and over ; soon after, taking hold of hia prise, he poDs it to the Mia 
and is surprised at seeing nothing come out. At length he ippliea the 
of the small end to his eye, when he perceives a rabbit browring benesCh a o 
which is imperceptible to his unassisted vision. 

" Oh ! what a treasure ! " he exclaims, embracing his tdesoope, and m 
to seize the rabbit, which he fancies is but four steps firom him. Hcuii 
noise, however, he again has recourse to his priie, but» making nae ef the i 
end, he perceives a keeper in the distance, coming towarda him. 

Impelled by fear and hunger, he remains for a moment mde ci ded, haril 
reflects, then looks azain ; but the large end alwaya ahewa him the hwper i 
distance, and the small one makes the rabbit appear doae to him. lan^ 
there is suflicient time, he goes to devour the beast ; the keeper, who ia iMt ti 
paces from him, presents his piece, and lodges a brace of batta in hia skal. 

Each of us has his opera-glass, which he reverses a ccor di ng to the dbfodt : 
which he dislikes, he beholds at a distance, while that which he 
elbow. 



THE RAIN-DROP. 

A LiTTLK particle of rain, 

TluU from a |NiMtng cloud descended* 
Was heard thun idly to complain — 

"My brief existence now is ended ! 
( )utcast alike of earth and sk v, 
IJsck-ss to live, unknown to die ! " 



It chanced to fall iiitu the 

.And there an open shell received it , 
And after years huw rich was he 

Who from its prison-house relieved it. 
The drop of rain had formed a gem. 
To deck a monarch's diadem. 



THE ELEPHANTS AND THE RABBITS. 

Tbkrs happened once a most dreadful j-ear of drought in the elephants' conntry, 
called the Isles of Rad, or of the Wind, insomuch that, pressed by extreme thirst, 
and not being able to come at any water, the whole body of the nation at length 
pubUcly addressed themselves to their king, beseeching him to apply some remedy 
to their misery, that they might not perish, or to destroy them ail at once, rather 
than let them endure a life of so much misery. The king, upon this passionate 
application, commanded dihgent search to be made in all places in the neighbour- 
hood, or at any reasonable distance : and at length there was discovered a spring of 
water, to which the ancients had given the name of Chaschmanah. or the Fountain 
of the Moon. Immediately on this most happy discovery, the king came and en- 
camped with his whole army in the parts adjoining to this fountain : but as misfortune 
would have it, the coming of the elephants ruined a great number of rabbits that 
had a warren in the some place, because the elephants, every step they took, trod 
down their burrows, and killed the poor creatures' young ones. 

The rabbits on this public calamity, assembled together, went to their king, and 
besought him to deliver them from this terrible oppression. " I know very welt," 
answered the king, " that I sit upon the throne only for the welfare and ease of my 
subjects ; but, alas ! you now aak me a thing that far surpasses my strength." 
Upon this, one rabbit more cunning than the rest, perceiving the king at a loss, 
yet very much moved with tlie affliction of his people, stepped before his companions, 
and addressing himself to the king, " Sir," said he, " your majesty thinks like a 
just and generous prince ; while the care of our tranquillity disturbs your rest ; and 
while you aflbrd us the freedom to give our advice, it makes me bold to impart to 
your majesty an invention lately come into my head, to drive these terrible de- 
stroyers, the elephants, out of this country-. Permit me only." continued the rabbit, 
" that I may go in the character of your ambassador to the King of the Elephants, 
and doabt not but I will send away all these strangers faster than they came : neither 
need your majesty fear that 1 shall make any improper submissions to them ; if any 
thoogbt of that kind in the least disturbs your majesty's breast, 1 am willing that 
your majesty should appoint me a companion, who may at any time return to you, 
and acquaint you with all that posses in my embassy." 

" No," replied the king very obligingly, " go alone and prosper i I will have 
DO tpiee upon thy actions, for I believe thee faithful. Go, in the name of Heaven, 
and do what thou ahalt deem most convenient : only take care that you always 
remember that an ambassador is the king's tongue : his discourses therefore ought 
to be well weighed, and his words and his behaviour noble, and such as would suit 
the prince himself whom he represents. The most learned in the kingdom ought 
always to be made choice of for ambassadors. Nay, I have heard that one of the 
greatest monarchs in the world was wont frequently to disguise himself, and become 
hia own ambassador. Indeed, for the honourable and proper discharge of that em- 
ployment, three necessary qualities are resolution, eloquence, and a vast extent of 
natural parts. A violent spirit, let me tell you, is not for that employment. Se- 
veral ambassadors, with a rash word, have created trouble in a peaceful kingdom : 
and others, with a mild and agreeable saying, have reunited irreconcileable enemiea." 

~'ir," said the rabbit, " if I am not endowed with these good qoalitiea yt 
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majestN- has enumerated, I will endeavour, at least, to make the beat of those I have ; 
and shall ever remember this lesson, which your majesty has honoured me with, and 
endeavour to act according to what your majesty has so jiutly declared to be the 
duty of one in so public and so honourable an employment." 

Having so said, he took his leave of the king, and went immediately forward on 
his journey to the elephants. Before he ventured himself among them, however, 
he bethought himself that if he went into the crowd that UBoally attended on their 
king, he might very likely be trodden to pieces ; for which reason he got upon a high 
tree, from whence he called the King of the Elephants, who was not ftr off. aad 
addressed him in the following words : " I am," said he, " the moon's ambassador; 
hear therefore with reverence and attention what I have to say to yoa in her name. 
You« who in all ages have been fiEunous for your adorations of my ro3ral mistreH, 
know full well, I doubt not, that the moon is a goddess whose power is imlimitwi, 
and that above aU things, she hates a lie." 

The King of the Elephants, who was a just and a most pious prince, trembled 
when he heard the rabbit talk of these things, and humbly desired to know the 
subject of his embassy. " The moon," replied the rabbit, " has sent me hither, to 
let you understand, that whoever is puffed up with his own grandeur, and despiaa 
her little ones, deserves death ; and that she is grieved to see that you are not con- 
tented only to oppress the little ones, our peaceful and religions nation, but yoa 
have the insolence to trouble a fountain consecrated to her deity, where everytlung 
is purC' Reform your manners, else you will be severely punished. And if yoa 
will not give credit to my words, come and see the moon in her own fountain, and 
then tremble and retire." 

The King of the Elephants was inwurdly grieved and astonished at these words, 
and went to the fountain, wherein he saw the moon indeed, because the water wm 
clear and the moon then shone very brightly. Then said the rabbit to the elephant, 
" You see the sacred deity ; take of the water to wash yourself, and pay yonr ador- 
ations." The elephant very obediently took some of the water, but pnddled the 
fountain with his trunk : at which the rabbit exclaimed, " Infidel, yon have pralued 
the fountain with your unhallowed touch, and behold the goddess is gone away in 
a passion ; retire therefore, I conjure you, speedily, with your whole army, lest some 
dreadful misfortune befall you." This threatening language set the King of the 
Elephants trembling, and terrified him to that degree, that he presently commanded 
his army to decamp ; and away they all marched, never to return to the sacred 
fountain of the moon again. And thus the rabbits were delivered from their ene- 
mies by the policy of one of their society. 



VICE AND FORTUx\E. 

FoRTUNR and Vice had once a violent contest, as to which of them had it meet in tier 
power to make mankind unhappy. Fortune boasted that she could take from 
men every external good, and bring upon them every external evil. " Be it so," 
replied Vice, " but this is by no means sufficient to make them miserable withoak 
my assistance ; whereas, without yours, I am able to render them oompleteiy so; 
nay, in spite too of all your endeavours to make them happy." 




THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOUR. 

I A RUHOUR once prevailed, that a Deighbouriag mountain was in labour ; it was 
I affirmed that she had been heard to utter prodigious groans; and a general ex- 
pectation had been raised, that some extraordinary birth was at hand. MuItitudeB 
flocked with much eagerness to he witnesseB of the wonderful event : one expecting 
I her to be delivered of a giant ; another of eome enormous monster , and all were 
I luspended in earnest expectation of somewhat grand and astonishing. When, 
alter waiting with great impatience a considerable time, behold ! out crept a mouse. 

I " Great cry and liltle wool," is the English pro»erb i the sense of which bears an 
, exact proportion to this Fable. By which are exposed, all those who promise something 
J eieeedinRly great, but come off with a production ridiculously little. Projectors of all 
kinds who endeavour bv artificial rumours to raise the expectations of mankind, and 
I Iheo by their mean performances defeat and disappoint tbem, have, lime out of min^l, 
been lashed with the recital of this Fable. How aureeably surprising is it lo see an 
' unpromising favourite, whom the caprice of fortune has placed at the helm of stale, 
■ertrtng the commonwealth with justice and integrity, insiead of smothering and em- 
bezzling the public treasure to his own private and wicked ends ! And on the contrary, 
, how melancholy, how dreadful, or rather, how exasperating and provoking a sight is 
it, to behold one, whose constant declarations for Loeny and the public good have 
raised people's expectation of him lo the hiftbest pitch, as soon as he is got into pow«r, 
exerting his whole, art and cunning to ruin and enslave hie country ! The sanguine 
hopes of all those that wished well to virtue, and flattered themselves ivith a reformation 
of everythin): that opposed the weU-bein(( of [he community, vanish away in smoke, 
and are losi in a dark, gloomy, uncomfortable prospect. 



THE MONKEYS AiND THE BEARS. 



A OBJiAT number of monkeys once lived in a country well stored with all manne.r 
of fruit. It happened one day a bear travelling that way by accident, and con- 
sidering the beauty of the residence and the aweet lives the monkeys led, said to 
himself, " It is not Just nor reasonable that these little animals should live so 
happy, while I am forced to run through forests and mounbiins in search of food," 
, Full of indignation at this difference of fortune, he ran immediately among the 
I apee, and killed some uf thera for very madness : but they all fell upon him ; and 
I being very numerous, they soon covered him with wounds, so that he had much 
: ado to make his escape. 

Thus punished for his raslineas, he made what ho-ste he could to escape ; and 
I at length gained a mountain within hearing of some of bis comrades : and no 
I soooer saw himself there, but he set up so loud a roaring, that a great number of 
bears immediately came about him. to whom he recounted what had befallen bim. 
When they had heard his story out, instead of the emotions he expected to have 
found in them, they all laughed at him: "Thou art a most wretched coward." 
cried they, " to suffer thyself to be beaten by those little animals." — " Thia ia 
true, indeed," rephed a leading bear; " but still this aifront is not to be endured ; 
it must be revenged for the honour of onr nation." On thie they smm concerted 
proper measures to annov the cnemv ; and towards the beginning of the night, all de- 
scended from the mountain, and fell pell-mell upon the monkeys, who were dreaming 
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of nothing less than of such an invasion ; in short, they were all retired to their rot, 
when they were surrounded by the bears, who killed a ^at number, the rest escaping 
in diM)rder. After this exploit, the bears were so taken with this habitatioD, thai 
they made choice of it for the place of their own settled abode. They set up for 
their king the bear that had been so ill handled by the monkeys ; and after that 
fell to banquet upon the provisions which the latter had heaped together in their 
magiiziiics. 

The next morning, by break of day, the king of the monkeys, who knew nothing 
of this fatal calamity, for he had been hunting for two days together, met severs] 
monkeys maimed, who gave him an account of what had passed the day before. 
The king, when he heard this doleful news, immediately began to weep and lament 
the vast treasure he had lost, accusing Heaven of injustice, and Fortune of inooa- 
stancy. In the midst of all his indignation and sorrow, his subjecta also prcmrd 
him to take his revenge ; so that the poor king knew not which w^ to tun 
himbclf. Now among the monkeys that at that time attended on this monarch, 
there was one called Maimon, who was one of the most crafty and moat teamed in 
t!ie court, and was the king's chief favourite. This poor creature, seeing hu 
master sad, and his companions in consternation, stood up, and addreaaing bimsdf 
to the king : " Persons of wit and discretion," said he, " never abandon them- 
selves to despair, which is a tree that bears but very bad fruit ; but patience, on 
the contrary, supplies us with a thousand inventions to rid ouraelvca out of the 
entanglements of trouble and adversity," 

The king, whom this discourse had rendered much more easy in his mind. 
turning to Maimon on this, said, " Rut how thall we do, vizier, to bring oarsdvcs 
off with honour, from this ignominious misfortune ? " Maimon besought his 
niajrsty on this, to aUow him a private audience ; and after he had obtained it, he 
spoke to this effect : 

" Sir," said he, " I conjure you by the dear hopes of a ^p^eat revenge to hear 
mc out with patience. My heart is as much distracted, () my sacred maater. for 
niy private, if it be possible, as for the public misfortune : my wife and children 
have been ma.ssacred by these tyrants. Imagine then my grief, to see myself 
deprived for ever of those sweetb which I enjoyed in the society of my family , an J 
hoar nu' with patience and full belief, when I assure you I am remilved to die. that 
I liny put an end to ni\ sorrows : but my death shall not be idle ; no. I will find 
iiieaii!* to make it prove fatal to mv roval ni:L«ter*s enemies." — *' O Maimon." 
^aid the kin^, " consider we never desire to Ih* revenged of our enemies, but with 
i:itent to procure to ourselves* re{M)»*e or ^atisfdetion of mind ; but when yuu are 
(K-:i(i. what >ii;nifies it to you whether the world Ih* at war or in peace"—" Sir." 
n plii-d Miiinion, " in the condition I am, life being in»up|M)rtable tu me. 1 sacrifice 
it ^%ith dcli^^ht to the happinet*.** of my eoinpanion^^. All the favour I beg of your 
iii.iji'**ty 1!*, to renienil)ej with gratituilir and conii>a>*'ion my gi-niTUBity, when you 
."li.ill hr re*i'!*tahH>hed in vour dominion**. What I ha\e further to ask of vua is 
till", th.it Mill ^ ill ininiediutL-lv eon una mi mv eui!> to Im: torn trum mv head, mv Iccth 
to )n- I u)!' il out, and m\ feet to U* cut iiif; anil thrii let me be \cii fur the night 
i!i a loriu-r of the fi>rL-!>t where we Hire lodged ; then retire yutt. Sir. with the 
n inaimler, of your subjects, and remove two davh juuruey hum hence, and on the 



third vou may return to your palace ; for you shall hear no more of your e 
and may you for ever reap the blessings my death intends you-" The king, 
though with great grief, caused Mairoon'a desires to be executed, and left him in 
the wood, where all night he made the most doleful lamentations that ever miaety 

When day shone out, the king of the bears, who had all night long heard 
Maimoa's outcries, advanced to see what miserable creature had made the noise ; 
and beholding the poor monkey in that condition, he wes moved with compassion, 
notwithstanding his merciless humour, and asked him who he was, and who bad 
used him after that liarbaroua manner. Maimon, judging by all appearances that 
he was the king of the bears that spoke to him, after he had respectfully saluted 
him, expressed himself in the following words : " Sir," said he, " I am the king 
of the monkeys' chief minister ; I went some days ago hunting with him, and at 
our return, understanding the ravages which your majesty's soldiers had committed 
in our houses, he took me aside, and asked me what was his best course to lake 
at such a juucture. I answered him, without any hesitation, that we ought to put 
ourselves under your protection, that we miglit live at ease and unmolested. The 
king, my muster, then talked many ridiculous things of your majesty, which was 
the reason that I took the boldness to tell him. that you were a most renowned 
prince, and beyond all comparison more potent than he ; which audaciousness of 
mme incensed him to that degree, that immediately he commanded me to be thus 
mangled, as you see me." 

Maimon had no sooner concluded his relation, than he let fall ^uch a shower of 
tears, that the king of the bears was mollified also, and could not forbear weeping 
himself. When this was a little over, he asked Maimon where the monkeys were. 
" In a desert called Mardazraay," answered he, " where they are raising a pro- 
digious army, the whole place, for a thousand leagues extent, being inhabited by 
no other creatures but monkeys ; and there is no question to me but they will be 
with you in a very short time." I'he king of the bears, not a little terrified at 
this news, asked Maimon, whom he thought sufliciently e:tBEperated against the 
monkey government to niake him his assured friend, what course he should take 
to secure himself from the enterprises of the monkeys } " Face them boldly," re- 
plied Maimon : " your majesty need not fear them ; were not my legs broken, t 
would undertake, with one single troop of your forces, to destroy forty thousand 
of them." — " You advise me well," said the king, " and with your help, I doubt 
not but I shall destroy them. There is no question but you know all the avenues 
to the camp. You wdl oblige us for ever would you but conduct ua thither ; and, 
be assured, we will revenge the barbarity committed upon your person." — " That, 
alas! is impossible," replied Maimon, " because I can neither go nor stand." 
"There is a remedy for everything," answered the king, " and 1 will find an 
invention to carry you ; " and, at the same time, he gave orders to his army to 
be in readiness to march, and put themselves in a condition to light. Tliey all 
readily obeyed the orders, and tied Maimon, who was to be their guide, upon 
the head of one of the biggest bears. 

Maimon now gloried in his mind that he had it in his power to revenge all that 
himself and his country had sutTered ; and, in order to it, conducted them into the 
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desert of Mardazmay, where there blew a poiBOiiotu windy and where the hot 
was so vehement, that no creature could live an hoar in it. Now when the beuB 
were entered into the borders of this dangerous desert, Maimon» to engtge tinn 
further into it ; " Come/' said he, " let us make haste and snrpriee these ■ocuned 
wretches before day." With such exhortations he kept them on the mardi il 
night ; but the next day they were astonished to find tfaemeelTea in ao dismal a 
place. They not only saw not so much as the likeness of a maakey, hat thej 
perceived that the sun had so heated the air, that the very hirda that fiew ofer the 
desert fell down, as it were, roasted to death ; and the sand was ao burning hot, 
that the bears' feet were all burned to the bones. The king, on this, cried out to 
Maimon, " Into what a desert hast thou brought us : and what fieroe wfairiwiodi 
are these which I see coming towards us ?" On this the monkey, finding tiwj 
were all too far advanced for the least possibility of getting hmck, and tfaodoR 
sure to perish, spoke boldly ; and, in answer to the king of the bean, " TyrudJ* 
said he, '* know that we are in the desert of death ; the whirlwind that i^proadM 
us is death itself, which comes in a moment to punish thee for all thy cmdtin.'' 
And, while he was thus speaking, the fiery whirlwind came, and swept tiwm ill 
away. 

Two days after this, the king of the monkeys returned to his palace, as Mttmoa 
foretold him ; and, finding all his enemies gone, continued a long reign in peioe 
over his subjects. 

There is no trusting to the aUuring words of an enemy : and he ought to peridi 
who seeks the destruction of others. 



THE SHEEP, THE BOAR AND THE CROW. 

A OBBBDT crow, with fierce attack, 

Fix'd on a sheep's defenceless back. 

There he enjoy'd luxurious plenty ; 

The wretched sheep was plump and dainty ; 

And pitiless, the crow for food 

Devour'd her flesh, and drank her blood. 

A mighty boar was passing near. 

And cried, " Oho ! what's doing here ? 

Malicious bird ! what wrong has she. 

Poor harmless creature, done to thee ?. 

'Twas wise tho', when disposed to dine. 

Rather to g^w her back than mine : 

For, by my life, I swear and vow — " 

" My good Lord Hog," exclaim'd the crow, 

" Trust me, I'm far too well aware 

To be entrapp'd by such a snare. 

For you, and all the bristly sect, 

I feel the most profound respect : 

And never an attack commence 

But where I look for no defence." 






THE ATHENIANS AND LACED-EMONIANS. 

It hf4)pened at Athens, during a public represenlAtion of some play exliibitecl 
in honour of the commonffealth, that an old gentlemaD came too late for a place 
suitable to Itis age uid quality. Many of the young gentlemen who observed 
the difficulty and confusioD he was in, made signs to him that they would ac- 
commodate him if he came where they sate : the good man bustled through the 
crowd accordingly; but when he came to the scats to which he was invited, the 
jest was to sit close and expose him, as he stood out of countenance, to ibe whole 
audience. The frolic went round all the Athenian benches. But on those 
occasions there were also particular places assigned for foreigners : when the good 
man skulked towards the boxes appointed for the Liacedsemonians, that honest 
people, more virtuous than jiolite, rose up all to a man, and with the greatest res- 
pect received him among them. The Athenians being suddenly touched with a 
sense of the Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause i 
and the old man cried out, " The Atlicnians understand what is good, but the 
Lacedtemonians practise it. 
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THE ANT AND THF FLEA. 

SoHK persons have a way of claiming 
All knowledge thut is north the naming. 
Men who, whate'er they hear or see. 
However new and rare it be. 
Meet it with some contemptuous phrasing. 
To spare themselves the pains of praising. 
Now, by the soul of me, this class 
Shall not my burning ordeal pass. 
Without a fable with them taking. 
Although it be a day in making. 

An ant once shew'd a t)ca, her neighbour, 
Th' efiects of all her toil and labour ; 
The whole constructian of her dwelliiig. 
Explaining ev'ry part, and telling 
The uses of each sep'rste story ; 
The granary — the dormitory — 
Shew'd with what ease the grain they bear ir 
The task amongst such numbers sharing. 
And other things, which, feign'd or fabled. 
Might seem, if we were not enabled 
By study and eiperience due. 
To know and hold them all as true. 

The flea, to all this information. 
Vouchsafed no other observation 
Than sentences like these : — " lla — so — 
I understand — of course — 1 know — 
1 see — 'tis clear — quite obvious that — 
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THE OLn MAN AND HIS ASS. 

An ancient codger, mounted an an aes, 

Thump "d his tough hide along a smooth highway ; 
They reached a place where aprang abundant grass : 
Upon this fair, luxuriant mead 
He turned his donkey loose to feed — 
WTio, at the rare occasion blithe and gay, 
Kick'd up bia hceU, and rolling, braying, broasing, 
Was g!ad at heart to enjoy such fine carousing. 

TTie tmrnpet's blast announc'd ih' approaching foe ; 

" Jact ! " said the man. "' for flight we must prepare,"- 
" Why ao ? " replied the donkey, " fain I'd know. 
If I be taken whilst I tarry, 
Shall I a double burthen carry. 
Or on my back two pair of panniera bear ? " 
■' No," quoth the man : — " I'll stay then — what care I ? 
Whoe'er is master is our enemv." 



THE CARP AND HER LITTLE ONES. 

"Taks care, my children." said a carp to her little ones, ■' don't go so close to 
the shore, keep in the midst of the stream ; beware of the murderous Une, or of 
the still more dangerous lish-hawk." It was in the month of April ; the snow and 
ice, mdted by the approach of spring, rushed in torrents frora the mountains, 
making the waters of the Seine rise to so considerable a height, that all the 
neighbooring country was flooded. "Ah! ah!" cried the httle carp, "what 
are you talking about old lady ? don't be afraid of us. Behold ! we are citizens 
of the stormy ocean : there is naught in sight but sea and sky ; the trees are 
hidden beneath the wave, and we are masters of the world. The deluge has 
come again." — "You are wrong, my children," said the old mother; "the 
waters may retire in an instant : therefore don't go away for fear of accident, but 
follow the course of the river."—" Bah ! " said the fish, " you are always telling 
ue the same thing. Good-bye, we are going to survey our new domain." Thxa 
saying, our young blockheads left the bed of the Seine, and swam about in the 
waters which covered the country. What was tlie consequence .' The flood 
suddenly retired, and our little carp were grounded ; they were soon after taken 
and fried. 



THE PARTRIDGE AND THE FALCON, 

IS promenading at the foot of a hill, and tuning her throat, in her 
coarse style, so delightfiilly, that a falcon flying that way, and bearing her voice, 
came towards her, and very civilly was going to ask her acquaintance. " Nobody," 
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said he to himself, " can live without a friend ; and it is the saying of the 
that they who want friends lahour under perpetual sickness." With these thoogfati, 
he would fain have accosted the partridge ; hut she, perceiving him, escaped into 
a hole, trembling with fear. The falcon followed her, and presenting himself at 
the mouth of the hole, " My dear partridge/' said he, "1 own that I never had 
hitherto any great kindness for you, because I did not know your merit ; hot 
since my good fortune now has made me acquainted with your merry note, be 
pleased to give me leave to speak with you, that I may offer yon my friendship, 
and tliat 1 may beg of you to grant me yours." — " Tyrant," answered the par- 
tridge, '* let me alone, and labour not in vain to reconcile fire and water."— 
" Most amiable partridge," replied the falcon, " banish these idle fears, and be 
convinced that I love you. and desire that we may enter into a familiarity together; 
had I any other design, I would not trouble myself to comt you with such soft 
language out of your hole. Believe me, I have such good pounces, that I wudd 
have seized a dozen other partridges in the time that I have been courting your 
affection. I am sure you will have reason enough to be glad of my friendship; 
because no other falcon shall do you any harm while you are under my protection ; 
and being in ray nest, you will be honoured by the world." — " It is impossible for 
me to think that you can have so much kindness for me," replied the partridge : 
" but indeed should this be true, I ought not to accept your proposal ; for yoa 
being the prince of birds, and of the greatest strength, and I a poor weak par- 
tridge, whenever I shall do anything that displeases yon, you will not &U to tear 
me to pieces." — " No, no," said the falcon, " set your heart at rest for that; the 
faults that friends commit are easily pardoned." Much other discourse of tins 
kind passed between them, and many doubts were started and answered satisfiuitorily, 
so that at length the falcon testified such an extraordinary friendship for the 
partridge, that she could no longer refuse to come out of her hole. And no 
sooner was she come forth, than the falcon tenderly embraced her, and carried her 
to his nest, where, for two or three days, he made it his whole business to dhrert 
her. The partridge, overjoyed to see herself so caressed, gave her tongne moie 
liberty than she had done before, and talked much of the cruelty and savage tem- 
per of the birds of prey. This began to oiiend the falcon; though for the 
present he dissembled it. One day, however, he unfortunately fell ill, which 
hindered him from going abroad in search of prey, so that he grew hnngiy, and, 
wanting victuals, he soon became melancholy, morose and churlish. Hia bemg 
out of humour quickly alarmed the partridge, who kept herself, very prudently, 
close in a comer, with a very modest countenance. But the fiJcon, soon after, 
no longer able to endure the importunities of his stomach, resolved to pick a 
quarrel with the poor partridge. " It is not proper," said he, " that you should 
lie lurking there in the shade, while all the world is exposed to the heat of the son." 
The partridge, trembling in every joint, replied, " King of birds, it is now night, 
and all the world is in the shade as well as I, nor do I know what son you mean." 
— " Insolent baggage," replied the fedcon, " then you will make me either a liar 
or mad :'* and so saying, he fell upon her, and tore her to pieces. 
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THE YOUNG DOG. 

A rLATFUL dog, of generous tort. 
But giddy, wild, ud Mi of tport. 
Like other youth, tho' youth it still j* 

The dearest age. say mhaX we will, • 

Once, in the forest, met a creature. 
His like in habit, shape and feature. 
The dog, all heart, was frank and free. 
No caution — ^no distrust had he-^ 
Distrust, a guard th' ingenuous needs, 
Tis malice or experience breeds. 
Our dog had neither — ^but» at sight. 
A friendship forms, with keen ddigfat. 
Thus oft do young adTenturers haste. 
The charms of some unknown to taste ; 
'Though rardy does the lover gain. 
From such an error, aught but pain. 
Our luckless whdp not better fer'd: 
His friend, with him so nicely pair'd. 
In figure, manners, gait and feature ; 
Was a perfidious p e i ' ver s e creature- 
He was^the truth at once to say, 
A young wolf-cub. a beast of prey : 
And, like a fool, the worried dog 
For dinner senr'd the treadierous rogue. 

Tis fit we know before we love. 
And frivourites by aoquaintanoe prove. 
This is the counsel wisdom gives. 
Which from the Fable force derives. 
But ardent youth and cool reflection, 
like opposites. resist connection. 
We feel, in that deUghtful age. 
Our hearts with other hearts engage ; 
And friend or lover then commence. 
Far less frtim choice, than fevcr'd sense : 
Our hearts with hod dcaires are aweO'd, 
And by delicious warmth impeO'd, 
To interchange the tender vow. 
We know not. care not, why or how. ^ 

Thrice happy he* who. at the age 
When love's bewitching arts engage. 
By cool instinctive prudence watch'd. 
Is unseduc'd, and yet attadi'd ; 
And antedates the age of thought. 
When, by repentance, men are taagilit. 



THE TWO PIGEONS. 

Therb were two pigeons very fond of each other; but one ci them, bemg tb 
of home, was desirous of undertaking a vo^rage to remote countries. Hie other, 
however, said to him : "Where would you go ? Would you forsake your broClier? 
Wandering is often attended with great disasters." At this moment a raven ip- 
peared. His companion drew his attention to the ominona bird ; and madenie 
of the circumstance as an argument of dissuasion. " Nonsense," replied the 
other, " it is only nets and falcons that augur evil to us pigeons." — " Nevefthdeas," 
said the first, " you should reflect, my dear brother, on what yon are about. The 
raven seldom ventures into new haunts without being pretty certain ci obCainiiig 
what he seeks, and I make a point of avoiding him. You are now in the quiet 
enjoyment of good board and lodging, and ought to be happy in yoor stBtusn." 
But so strong was the other's desire for travelling, that no argument oonld '^*— "^^ 
him from going. He replied, however, to his dejected friend : " Do not weep ; 
three days, at the most, will render me quite satisfied ; when I shall retom to 
relate the whole of my adventures to my brother ; which will be sure to entertain 
him. The description of my voyage will afford you extreme pleasore. Hie 
picture I shall give of the various places I see, will be so kveiy, that yon wiU imagine 
you were there yourself." After these remarks, they affectionately embraced and 
bade each other adieu. The lonely traveller had not proceeded fBx, when a stcrm 
obliged him to seek refuge in a tree ; but heavy rain beat through the foliage, 
and drenched his plumage. After the shower, he dried himself as well as he 
could, and resumed his journey. On his way he saw a pigeon in a oon- 
field. Filled with envy at his apparently pleasant situation, he flew to the spot and 
was caught in a net. But with the strength of his feet and beak he psrtly 
broke tlirough. At this moment, a vulture pounced upon him ; but while endea- 
vouring to remove the remaining portions of the net-work that bound his pny* 
an eagle, with expanded wings appeared. A conflict ensued between the two 
marauders of the sky ; during which their victim escaped, and flying for refnge 
to the ruins of a house, he fismcied his misfortunes were now at an end. He had. 
however, to encounter other perils. An owl saw and endeavonred to captnrehim; 
but by a singular piece of good fortune he again contrived to escape : after idiich 
he hastened to return home. 

True enjoyment is rarely found beyond the bosom of oar own family. Tluise 
who are actuated by the capricious influence of a volatile chspomtion, often fbrsske, 
like our restless pigeon, the substantia] pleasures of home, to reap in their wan- 
derings, disappointment and sorrow. 



THK YOUNG LINNET. 

A TOUNO linnet, placed in a warm nest, poured forth its notes when the snow of 
winter enhvened the ground. In May it sung the notes of spring ; but* taking a 
great fancy to the company of sparrows and swallows, it soon lost its own fine 
warbling, and, at the end of the summer, could only imitate the simple eh ii 'f uppin g 
of its cumpanions. 






BOOK IV. 



THE LEOPARD AND THE LION. 

b fhft neigliboiurfaood of Banort, there wm t Toy bvdj iibiid, in wliMi grew a 
■oel ddiglitiiil wood, where pleasmg hreeiet whispered their lofe ilories to the 
rmHSng leavet ; tiiii en chanting forest was watered hy sereral fountaba, whence 
a auaher d recreating streams ran gently winding to every part of it : in tide 
fiHt— '♦■■^g place there lodged a leopard so fturions, that even the most daring 
Sons dnnt not qiproach within a league of his habitation. For several years, his 
icnowned and nneqoalled courage kept him in peace within this isbnd, with a 
litde leopard Uiat was his favourite and heir. " Son." said he to him one day. "as 
aoca as thon shalt be strong enough to oppose my enemies, I will resign to thee 
tecare of governing this island.andretireintoonecomerof it, where 1 shall spend 
$ht remainder of my days, without trouble or molestation." But death crossed the 
old leopard's design : he died when he least dreamt of it, and the young one, bc&ire 
he OTf^*^ it. succeeded him. The ancient enemies of the old leopard no sooner 
Inard of his death, and the weakness of his successor, but they entered into a 
Isagar, and together invaded the island ; and the young leopard, finding Uascif 
nndble to vrithstand such a number of enemiea, made his escape into the daaerta, 
nd there secured himself. In the mean time his enemies having made fhrmsiliia 
MMters of the island, every one claimed an equal right to the sovereignty, nd 
cadi would command in chief. Thus they fell out, and the busing ss eame to 
the decision of a battle, wherein the lion being victor, drove all the real of his 
c u a sp e tito rs out of his territories, and became the sole and peaceable mnsler of tfie 



Bone years after, the leopard having devoted his life to travel, in one of hia 
jovneya, meeting an assembled body of Uons in a renMito part of the foraat. 
w c oont e d to them his misfortunes, and besought them to assist htm inthe reeovery 
of his just inheritance. But the lions, who knew foil wtD the strength of the 
nnrper, refosed their assistance to the leopard, and replied : " Poor nDy creatwe, 
dost thou net understand that thy island is now under the power of a Bon so ra> 
doubted, Uiat the very birds are afraid to fly over his head? We advise thee rather," 
added they, " to go and wmit upon him, submissivdy offier thy servieea to him, 
and take some lucky opportunity privately to revenge the injuriea he has done 
thee." The leopard followed this counsd. went to the lion's oomt, and there 
himself into the acquaintance of one of the most fo v uuii te d oa a ea ti os, by 
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a thousand caresses, engaged him to give him an oppottnnily of di s c o ur si ng with 
his master. When he had obtained permission, he played his part so well, that 
the lion found him to be a creature of so much merit, that he c on fofrsd a fury 
noble employment upon him in his court, and in a very little tune the leopard 
so insinuated himwlf into the lioo*s fovour, that the first grandees of the eoatt 
began to grow jealous of him. But their jealousies vrere aD in vain, At Bob 
found him more valuable than them all, and in spite of their idle malice, treated 
him accordingly, it happt^ned some time after this, that some eztnonfinary 
exigence of st^te called away the lion to a place for distant from the iabnd ; h«tllM 
monarch, being now grow lazy, had no mind to stir out of his delightfol ahoda aft 
a time that the heat was so excessive : this the leopard peiuei v ing, oierad to 
undotake the voyage himself, and after he had obtained leave, departed, anifud 
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at the place, despatched his business, and retomed beck to court with inch 
unexpected speed, that the king, admiring his diligence, said to those about him, 
" This leopard is one whom it is impossible for me sufficiently to rewmrd ; he 
contemns kbour, and despises hardship, so it be to procure the wdfve and pace 
of my dominions." Having said this, he sent for the leopard, highly af^ilaiided 
his zeal, and, in reward of his services, gave him the goreniment of all his foreHi, 
and nuule him his heir. 



THE DOG UNFORTUNATELY ASSISTED. 

Dark was the night, when, thro' a wood* 

A traveller his way pursued : 

So deep the gloom, so close the trees. 

His lifted hand he scarcely sees ; 

But, hastening to a neighbouring (air. 

He must, by peep of dawn, be there. 

A knotty club his steps defends ; 
A dog, for page, his side attends ; 
And, thus escorted, he proceeds. 
Nor thinks of harm, nor danger dreads. 
When, for the curse of luckless Tray, 
They find a wolf beset their way. 

A fight ensues. The dog was strong ; 
The wolf in carnage practis'd long : 
The traveller too, his aid to lend. 
And shield from wrong an injur'd friend, 
J^ys on his bludgeon all around. 
But only strikes tlie harmless ground. 
The midnight gloom his labour mocks. 
And idly fall his furious strokes. 
At length he hits — and cleaves a head ; 
But not the wolf's — O piteous deed ! 
His faithful dog was in the way ; 
And now all's over with poor Tray. 

You sons of physic, here I call : 
Mishaps like this your heart befisdl. 
Disease and Nature are the foes ; 
And, while they mix their mutual blows. 
You come with clubs to end the fight : 
But oh, how very dark the night ! 



THE KITE AND THE STORK. 



A KiTB pounced upon a lark, stripped off its feathers, and devoured it • " Aha ! " 
suid a stork, "but a moment ago how enchantingly that little bird aang!" 
" Stork," said the kite, " pray restrain your sighs. You juat now oe a tro ycd two 
frogs, whose croak to me was most delightful." 



THE KING AND HIS TWO SONS. 

Iif the country of Ardos, there lived an ancient king, who had two bohb, both 
covetous, yet given to debauchery, lliis monarch, finding the infirmities of age 
increase upon him, and that he was hastening to the other world, and considering 
the humour of liis two Rons, was much afraid that after his death they would 
diBeipate in idle expencea the vast treasure which he had heaped together ; therefore 
he resolved to hide it. With this design he went to a religious hermit who had 
retired from the world, and in whom he had very great confidence. By the 
counsel of this latter, the treasure was huried in the earth, near where the hermit 
dvrelt, so privately, that nobody knew anything of it. This done, the king made 
his wil], which he put into the hermit's hands, with these fiirther order*. " I 
charge you," said he, " to reveal this treasure to my children, when after my 
death you see them in the distresses of poverty. It may be," added the Idng, 
" that when they have suffered a httlc hardship, they will become more prudent in 
their conduct." 

The hermit having promised all fidehty in the obsennnce of the king's com- 
mands, the monarch returned to his palace, and in a short time after died ; nor 
did the hermit long survive him ; the treasure therefore lay concealed, probably 
for ever to continue so, in the hermitage. The king being now dead, the sons 
€»uld not agree about the succession. This occasioned a bloody war between 
them ; and the eldest, who was the more powerful, utterly despoiled his younger 
brother of all that he had. This young prince, thus deprived of his inheritance, 
fell into a deep melancholy, and resolved to qait the world. To that purpose he 
left the city, and calling to mind the kindness between his father and the hermit, 
" There is no other may for me," said he to himself, " but to find out this honest 
man, that I may learn of him to live as he does, and end my Ufe in peace and 
conlentedness in his company." With this resolution he left the city, but coming 
to the hermitage, found that the hermit was dead. He was greatly afflicted and 
ditiappointcd at this unexpected chance, but at length come to a resolution to live 
as he had done, and accordingly made choice of his retirement for his habitation. 

There was in this hermitage a well, which had been used to supply the place 
with water, but it was now dry ; to enquire into the cause of this, the unhappy 
prince ventured to let himself down to the bottom : but how great was his aston- 
ishment, when he saw the lower pert of it for a great depth filled with his father's 
treasures. On finding this, he was thankful to Heaven, and widely took up a 
resolution to lay out bis money with more moderation than he had done before. 

On the other hand, his brother, who sat securely revelling upon his throne, 
without any care of his people or his army, imagining that his father's treasure 
was hid i[] the palace, as be had told faim upon his death'bed, one day, being at 
war with a neighbouring prince, was obliged to have recourse to his expected 
treasure. But how was he amazed, after he had sought a long time and found 
nothing ; this quite disabled him fi-om raising a powerful army, and threw him 
into a fit of melancholy. However, making a virtue of necessity, he raised what 
force he could, and marched out of the city to meet and encounter his enemy. 
The battk was obstinate, and this king and his enemy were both shun ; so that 
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the two armies, enraged at the loss of their leaders, fell to butchering eatktA 
with equal fury, till at length the generals having agreed together, that it «n 
be their better way to choose a mild and gentle king for the government of 1 
state, went and found out the young prince, who was retired to the hermitij 
conducted him in great pomp to the royal palace, and seated him npoo 1 
throne. 



It is better for men to rely upon Pnivideiice, tlian to torment themselres abont 
acfjuisition of a thing that wus never ordained them. 



THE VIPER AND THE LEECH. 

** Although we both inflict a wonnd, 
A difference in our powers is found," . 
Said, in the eloquence of speech. 
The viper to the harmless leech ; 
" Thy lips a balsam can impart 
To sooth of agony the smart ; 
While men, if I appear in sight. 
Hurry a^'ay in wild afl*right, 
Amaz'd, that from so small a thing. 
Such fatal maladies should spring." — 
" The cause I will explain, my friend " 
Ret urn 'd the leech, " if you'll attend : 
We bite alike, I will confess, 
Yet ^iiflTrent properties possess ; 
To me kind Nature has bestow 'd 
The will and power of doing good 
I, when malignant fevers reign. 
Or wounds severe occasion pain, 
Allav the direful throb, and save 
Frail mortals from an early gprave ; 
But if you bite, a deadly flame. 
Pervades, alas ! man's hapless frame. 
Unstrings his nerves, pollutes his breath. 
And gives him to the jaws of death." 



THE VIOLETS. 



A BORDER of small, sweet-scented violets environed a bed of tall tulips. Thon 
these little violets did not attract the eye in the day, yet the nightingale at eveni 
would often pay them a visit, for the sake of enjoying their sweet perfume. 
length the sc)the came, and levelled these mellifluous flowers as ill weeds, wl 
the gaudy and scentless tulips were left standing. 

" Thus it is with man ! " exclaimed the nightingale, on lus Te-Tisitbg t 
garden and not finding the violets ; " they often value outward show, more til 
inward worth ! " 
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Hriglit dawn*d the day, and glorious rose the sun. 
Off flew the lark :— the fanner takes his round. 

As ui«iia], — but of friends appear'd not one ! 
" Poor help/* the good-man cries, " in friends is found. 

Ha.«te thee, my boy. to all our kindred run, 
In relatives, thank Fortune, we abound — 

No more we'll trust, my son, in friendship fic]de» 

Hut ask our cousins each to bring his sickle." 

At sounds like these more terror seized the nest ;— - 
" Mother." they cry. " he sends for all his kin. 

Who will at once comply with his request : 
To-morrow's dawn will see the work begin !" 

" Let not this threat, my dears, disturb your rest ; 
Nor yet the foe wiU this asylum win. 

Here sleep in peace, nor yield to groondlesa fear. 

But lend to all that's said attentive ear. " 

The morning broke, but not a cousin came ! 

The farmer, mindful of his rural pelf. 
Said. " Twice, my son, have I been much to bhme ; 

Who trusts in friends is but a foolish elf; 

■ 

He who confides in kindred is the same : 
A wise man still depends upon himself. 
To-morrow you and I our hooks will wield ; 

Slow perseverance well shall rid the field.*' 
When this the lark was told, " My children, now. 

Here to remain no longer must we dare ; 
No longer stay the Destinies allow ; 

To spoil our nest in earnest they prepare. 
Before the sun ascends yon mountain's brow. 

Weak tho* your pinions, you must tempt the air." 
At dawn of day the active rustics come* 
And the young Larks decamp mm^ beat of dram. 



THE MOUSE AND THE SNAIL. 
- I WOULD rather decline the honour of dragging my house always about; and of 
being forced from the weight of it, to trail along as you do," said a moiiae to a 
snail. " Sec how easily I can in a moment go to a distance which it woiild take 
you a whole day to drag over." 

" It is true, my dear mouse," answered the other, " that yon are fleet; it is only 
a pity that Nature did not give this advantage to you exdosivdy. but c oufc i i cd it 
also on your mortal enemy, the cat. When you often fly, tremblingly, before her, 
f|^om comer to comer, and look about everywhere for a hole to hide yomadf ; do 
you not then wish for a house of your own } and would you not then, far the ake 
of the greater advantage, be well content to bear a trifling inooovenienoe ?** 



JOVE'S PETITIONERS. 



3a, the philosopher, was a second time taken up into Heaveo fay Jupiter, 
when for his enlertainmcnt he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by his foot- 
stool. At its rising, there issued through it such a din of cries as astonished the 
philosopher. Upon his asking what they meant. Jupiter told him they were the 
prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippua, amidst the confusion 
of voices, which was so great, that nothing less than the ear of Jove could dis- 
tinguish them, heard the words " Riches, honour, and long life," repeated to 
seTcral different tones and languages. When the first hubbub of sounds was over, 
the trap-door being left open, the voices came up more separate and distinct. 
The first prayer was a very odd one ; it came from Athens, and desired Jupiter to 
increase the wisdom and the beard of his humble supplicant. Menippua knew it 
by the voice, to be the prayer of his friend Licander the philosopher. This was 
succeeded by the petition of one who had just laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, 
if he took care of it, and relumed it home again full of richce, be would make him 
an offering of a silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing ; and bending down his 
ear more attentively than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the cruelty 
of an Ephesian widow, and begging him to breed compassion in her heart, " lliis" 
said Jupiter, " is a very honest fellow : I have received a great deal of incense from 
him ; I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear his prayers. He was then in- 
terrupted with a whole volley of vows, which were made for the health of a tvran- 
nical prince by his subjects, who prayed for liiro in his presence. Menippua was 
surprised, after having listened to prayers offered up with so much ardour and 
devotion, to hear low whiapera from the same assembly, expostulating with Jove 
for suffering such a tyrant to live, and asking him how his tliunder coold lie 
idle. Jupiter was so offended at these prevaricating rascals, that he took down the 
first vows, and puffed away the last. The philosopher seeing a great cloud 
mounting upwards, and making its way directly to the trap-door, enquired of 
Jupiter what it meant. " This," said Jupiter, " is the smoke of a whole hecatomb that 
is offered me by the general of an army, who is very importunate with me to let 
him cut off a hundred thousand men, that are drawn up in array against him : 
what does the impudent wretch think 1 see in him, to believe that I will make a 
sacrifice of so many mortals as good as himself, and ail this to his glory, forsooth ? 
But hark," said Jupiter, "there is a voice I never heard but in time of danger; it i> 
a rogue that ia shipwrecked in the Ionian sea. I saved him on a plank but three 
days ago, upon bis promise to mend hia manners ; the scoundrel is not worth a 
groat, and yet has the impudence to offer me a temple, if I will keep him from 
sinking. But yonder." said he, " is a special youth for you, he deBires me to take 
bis father, who keeps a great estate from him, out of the miseries of human life. 
The old fellow thalt live till he makes his heart ache, I can tell him that for his 
pains." This was followed by the soft voice of a pious lady, desiring Jupiter that 
she might appear amiable and charming in the sight of her emperor. As the 



philosopher 



s reflecting on this extraordinary petition, there blew a gentle wind 



through the trap-door, which he at first mistook for a gale of zephyrs, but after- 
wards found it to be a breeze of sighs ; they smelt strongly of Rowers and incense, 
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and were succeeded by most passionate complaints of wounds and tonnentB, fires 
and arrows, cruelty, despair and death. Menippua fancied that each l«tn»«*«Kfa 
cries arose from some general execution, or from wretches lying under the tortore; 
but Jupiter told him that they came up to him from the Isle of Fvphxm, and thii 
he every day received complaints of the same nature from that whimMBil tribe of 
mortals who are caUed lovers. " I am so trifled with/' Mud he, " by this generatiaB 
of both sexes, and find it so impossible to please them, whether I grant or nibae 
their petitions, that I shall order a westerly wind for the future to intereept them 
in their passage, and blow them at random upon the earth. The last petitkHi he 
heard, was from a ver\' aged man of near an hundred years old, begging bat for 
one year more of life, and then promising to die contented. " This is the rarest old 
fellow," said Jupiter, "he has made this prayer to me for above twenty years 
together. When he was but fifty years old, he desired only that he might live to 
see his son settled in the world ; I granted it. He then begged the same favoir 
for his daughter, and afterwards, that he might see the education of a grandson : 
when all this was brought about, he puts up a petition, that he might live to finish 
a house he was building. In short, he is an unreasonable old cor, and nercr 
wants an excuse ; I will hear no more of him." Upon which he flung down the 
trap-door in a passion, and was resolved to give no more audience that day. 

Notwithstanding tlic levity of this Fable, the moral of it veiy well deserves onr stteo- 
tioHf and is the same with that which has been inculcated hy Socrates and Flato, not to 
mention Juvenal and Persius, who have each of them made the finest satire in th^ 
whole works upon this subject. The vanity of men's wishes, which are the natural piajcn 
of the mind, as well as many of those secret devotions which they olTer to the Supreme 
Bcing^, are sufficiently exposed by it. 



I. 
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THE STAGS. J 

-I 

A STAG, with his whole family, quitted his abode in the forest, to reside in a oertaiD j 
park. Before, however, they could enter it, they had a deep morass to paw. 
" Children," said the parent stag, "follow me carefully, otherwise yon wiD danb 
yourselves." They attended to his counsel, and fortunately got through the mire ; 
but not without getting somewhat soiled. A young one, who had ranained 
behind, scoflingly said to the rest : " By going through in that manner* yon ait 
all as dirty as pigs ; look at me, and I will shew how you should have shunned tfaii 
quagmire.'* He then took a leap, and, not being able to reach the other side, 
sunk up to his cars in mud. 

THE YOUTH AND THE OLD MAN. 

"Mr dear father," said an ambitious youth, " have the goodness to tell me how 
to make a fortune." — " It is," said the old man, "a glorious pursuit ; in order to 
acquire a fortune, one must labour in the common cause, devote his days, hii 
nights, his ta'.ents to the service of his country." — "Ah! that wonld be too 
wearisome a life ; I wish for some less brilliant means." — " There ia a more cer- 
tain method, intrigue." — " That were disgraceful ; I would enrich myadf witiioat 
vice and without labour." — " Well then, be a fool, I have known many a one 
succeed." 



THE DERVISE AND THE FOUR ROBBERS. 

A ORKViss had made a purchase of a 6ne, fdt »hccp. with intent to offer it up in 
sacrifice ; and having tied a cord about its neck, was leading it to his habitation : but 
on the way fourthieves perceived him, and had a great mind to steal his holy sacrifice 
for less holy uses. They dared not, however, take it away from the dervise by force, 
because they were too near the city ; therefore thcv mode use of this stratagem : 
they firet parted compuiy and then accosted the dervise, whom they knew to be an 
honest and inolTenaive man, and one who thoug-ht of no more harm in others than 
he had in himself, as if they had come from several distinct parts. The first of 
them, who had contrived to meet him, said, " Father, whither are you leading this 
dog?" At this instant the second coming from another quarter, cried to him, 
" Venerable old gentleman, I hope you have not bo far forgotten yourself as to have 
stolen this dog;" and immediately after him, the third coming up, and asking him, 
Whither he would go coursing with that handsome greyhound ; the poor dervise 
began to doubt whether the sheep which he had was a sheep or not. But the fourth 
robber put him quite beside himself, coming up at that instant, and sapngto him, 
" Pray, re^'erend father, what did this dog cost you t" The derviae, oa this, abso- 
lotely persuaded that four men, coming from four several places, could not bU be 
deceived, verily beUeved that the grazier who had sold him the sheep was a conjuror, 
and had bewitched his sight ; insomuch that no longer giving credit to his own 
eyei, he began to be firmly convinced that the sheep he was leading waa a dog ; 
and immediately, in full persuasion of it, went back to market to demand his money 
of the grazier, leaving the wether with the felons, who carried it away. 



THE FARMER'S WIFE AND THE RAVBN. 

Wht are those tears ? why droops your head 1 
Is then your other husband dead ? 
Or does a worse disgrace betide ; 
Hath no one since his death applied ? 

Alas 1 you know the cause too well ; 
The salt is fpilt, to me it fell. 
Then, to contribute to my loss. 
My kntfc and fork were laid across ; 
On Friday too '. Ihe day ! dread ! 
Would 1 were safe at home in bed ! 
Ijist night, I vow to Heaven "tis true, 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 
Next post some fatal news shall tell. 
God send my Cornish friends be well ! 

Unhappy widow, cease thy tears. 
Nor feel affliction in thy fears ; 
Let not thy stom:ieh lie suspended : 
Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended ; 
And when the butler clears the table, 
For thy dessert I'U read my Fable. 
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Betwixt her swagging pannien* load 
A fiEumer's wife to market rode* 
And jogging on, with thoughtful care» 
Summ'd up the profits of her ware ; 
When starting from her silver dream. 
Thus hr and wide waJB heard her scream. 

" That raven on yon left-hand oak. 
Curse on his ill-betiding croak. 
Bodes me no good." No more she said. 
When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread. 
Fell prone ; o'ertum'd the panniers lay. 
And her mash'd eggs bestrew'd the way. 
She, sprawling in the yellow road, 
Rail*d, swore, and curs'd : "Thou croaking toad, 
A murrain take thy rascal throat ; 
I knew misfortune in the note." 

" Dame," quoth the raven, " spare your oaths. 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your dothes. 
But why on me those curses thrown ? 
Goody, the fi&ult was all your own ; 
For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare. 
Though all the ravens of the hundred 
With croaking had your tongue out-tfaunder'd. 
Sure-footed Dun had kept his legs. 
And you, good woman, sav'd your eggs." 



THE MERCHANT, HIS WIFE, AND THE ROBBER. 

A MKRCHANT, vcry rich, but homely, and very deformed in his person, hadmairied 
a very fair and virtuous wife. He loved her passionately ; but, on the other hand, 
she hated him, insomuch that, not being able to endure him, she lay by herself in a I 
separate bed in the same chamber. ■ 

It happened, soon after they married, that a thief one night broke into the house, 
and came into the chamber. The husband was at this time asleep ; hnt the wife 
being awake, and perceiving the thief, was in such a terrible fright, that she nm to 
her husband, and caught him fast in her arms. The husband, waking,.wu tnns- 
portcd with joy to see the delight of his life clasping him in her embraces. " Skm 
me ! " cried he, " to what am I obliged for this extraordinaiy happtnesa ? I wish 
I knew the person to whom I owe it, that I might return him thanks.** Hardly 
had be uttered the words when the thief appeared, and he soon guessed the whole 
occasion. " Oh ! " cried the merchant, " the most welcome person in the woild ; 
take whatever thou thinkest fitting ; I cannot reward thee snffidently for the good 
Service thou hast done me." 
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THE MAN AND HIS TWO WIVES. 

A WIN h&d two wiveB, one of whom, like himself, had seen her be«t days, and 
WBB joBt, BB it were, entering upon the declivity of life ; but Ihis, being an artful 
woman, ahe entirely concealed by her dresB ; by which, and some other elegant 
qualities, she made a shift sometimes to engage her husband's heart. The other 
was a beautiful young creature of seventeen, who as yet in the height of her 
charms, and secure of her own power, had no occasion to call in any artifice to 
her aasislance. She made the good man as happy as he was capable of 
being, but was not, it seems, completely so herself. The grey hairs, mixed with 
the black upon her husband's head, gave her some uneasiness, by proclaiming the 
great disparity of their years ; wherefore, under colour of adjusting and combing 
his head, she would every now and then be twitching the eilver hairs with her 
nippers, that however matters were, he might still have as few risible signs of an 
advanced age as possible. The dame, whose years were nearer to an equality 
with his own, esteemed those grey locks as the honours of his head, and could 
have wished they had all been such : she thought it gave him a venerable look, at 
least, that it made her appear something younger than him ; so that every time 
the honest man's head fell into her hands, she took as much pains to extirpate 
the black hairs, as the other had done to demolish the grey. Tliey neither of them 
knew of the other's design ; but each continuing her project with repeated in- 
dustry, the poor man, who thought their desire to oblige, put them upon this ex- 
traordinary otficiousneas in dressing his head, found himself in a short time, with- 
out any hair at all. 

Fhsdrus is a little severe upon Ihe ladies ; and lelU w, that by ibis example we may 
Ke, that llie men are sure to be the losers by the women, as well when ihey are otgecis of 
their love, as while Uiej lie under tiieir displeasure. Many women may nnfortunatelj, 
out of a pure effect of complaisance, do a (housand disagreevble thin)^ to their hus^ndn. 
They whose lote is tempered with a tolerable shore of gnod sense, nill be sure to bare no 
separate views of their owu, nor do any thing more immedralely relating to iheir husband 
without consulting him first. In a married state, one party should inform themselves cer- 
tainty, and nal be guessing and presuming what will please the other; and if a wife uses 
her husband like a friend only, the least she can do, is, first to communicaie to him all ihe 
important enterprises she umlenakes, and especially those which she intends should be for 
hit honour and advantage. 



THE DECOy-BIRD 

A DiKD-cATCHsa had spread hia net, and fixed his decoy-bird, which was a very 
■weet songster. The birds in the vicinity, attracted by his chaunl , repaired to the 
spot, and said to each other, " What a superfluity of food is here ! how kind it 
is of this stranger, who is so well provided for, to invite us to partake of his 
abundance. It would be wrong to omit such an opportunity." They immediately 
descended, were entrapped in the net, and lost their liberty and life. — One bird, 
more cautious than the rest, kept at a distance. "' Who," said the decoy-bird, 
"made you BO much wiser than your companions?" — "My father," replied the 
other : " he often told me, when a great advantage was held out, for little or no 
purchase, to be cautious, for some deception was sure to lurk behind." 



THE COXaULTATION OF THADESMEN. 

Thkkic wuit u luni) in dunger of being besieged, nod a cotuultatum vu hdd n 
tu tliu best wiiy o( fiirlifyiiig and Etri^iigLlic^uiug the same. 

A giiitv, skilful uiuiuD Mid. tbi:re viis nothing so atrang nor so good as tHnx. 
A cariKiilcr tuiU, that BtuHC wigbt do pretty well, but in bis opioioD, good strong 
uult WiiH iiiui'li bL'ttcr. 

A ouniiT buiiig liru»cnt, said, "Guutlemcu, you may do as yon [deaae ; but if 
vou biivu u mind tu have tbv town wull foitified and secnre, take my word fbr.il, 
tlivrv ia iiutbing LLc leather." 

IlisiiHioDiiiiiim f<>rniiiil»n>i>M|]l iliuiu\tu|ima[c ends, though a whuleniliooiaffn 
l.y il. Tkirowii iii...iliiii'ltim'Uinu'iH is M liny uitu ul, DUtwilluitaiiaiug theyuftcn 
u:i>l<i llu'iuM.'liv.' I<y lit'it.i} tii); miii uiulniii); (iiIkts. 



THE DUiiij IJUUOSI.NG A KING, 

It luicc li!i|ii)i-iied thut u flight of birds assembled to choose a king; and cTtTj 
ditll'i^iit B|iLt'ii,rii iiniiing tlieiu |iut in his pretensions to the crown. At length, 
hinvuvir, there wtre several tbiit guve their vaicea for the owl, because lliutm, 
the guddcsri of »ii-diim,hHd ni": '-: hiju as her peeuliiir bird bntftnit 

numlxjr of othtta being streziuuus in their resolution never to obey M> deAvmeda 
creiilure, tht diet broke up, mid they fell one upon iviiother ivith *o much fiuy, thit 
several on ull sides were tlain. The tight, however, ]iriiW>ly would have hated li»- 
ger tliaii it did, had not a certain bird, in order to part ilieiii, bethought hi;m»f[ f of 
crying out to thecoiiiljatauts, " No more civil wars why do JouspiUooeanother'i 
blood in vuin,bi.TclSOTa\-en coining;; let uaiJI agree to niakehimoor judgeaudarK- 
tridor; he is ii person of udg7titi]i,and whose years hare gained him eiperieace. 
The birds unaiiiitiDiirlycunbtiited to this: and when the raven arrived, sad had 
iiifonned hiiii.'elf of tlicoccaiiou of the iiuairel, he thus delivered bimaelf : "Are 
you .tucli fuolsaud madmen, gentlemen," said he, "to choose for your king a 
bird, tliat diuws itftcr him nutliuig but misfortune? Will you set up a fly iaitcad 
of 11 gritlin ? Why do you not rather make choice of a falcon, who is eminent for 
Ilia courage and ugilily ? orapeacoct who treuds with a majesticgBit.aiidcamia 
a train of starry eyes in his tail Why do younot rather raise An eagle to the 
throiui, who is the emblem of royalty ; or, lastly, a griffin, who only by the 
motion and iioiie of tus wings makes the mountains tremble.' But though there 
were no such birds asthese that luive named in the world, aurely it were Lettir 
for you to live without a king, than subject yourselves tu such a horrid crealun: 
aa un owl ; for though he lias the physioguon y of a cat, he bus no wit aiid, 
what is yet more iiisuiijiortable, uotwithftandrng thut he is so abominably ugly, he 
is us proud as a fine lady at a pubUc feast: und what ought, if possible, to render 
him yet more despicable in uur eyes, he hatt.-s the light of that magnificent body 
that enlivens ull nature. 'I'berefore. gentieiiicn, lay aside a debign so pfejudidal 
to vour honour, proeeed to tile election of another king, and do nothiuK that you 
may hereafter repent." 



THE FIGHTING COCKS AND THE EAGLE. 

Two cocks were fighting for the sovereignty of the dunghill ; when one of them 
having got the better of the other, he that was vanquished crept into h hole, and 
lud hinwelf for eoia* time ; but the victor flew to the top of a neighbouring bani, 
clsfiped his wingE, and crowed out " Victory." An eagle who was watchiug for his 
prey near the place, saw him, and making a etoop, tnuEed him in his talons, and 
carried him off. The cock that had been beaten, perceiving this, soon quitted his 
hole, and shaking off all remembrance of his late disgrace, gallanted (be hens with 
all the intrepidity imaginable. 
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THE TRAVELLERS. 

[ H Harch of science, far from home. 
Two gallant youths resolv'd to roam ; 
JoyuuH, from town lo town they stray'd 
This spot odmir'd, that scene survey'd, 
Tdl weary grown, by hunger prest, 
They sought an inn to sup and rest. 
Awhile a lowly village round 
They pac'd, but no asylum found. 
Disclosing then their rank and luime. 
Two gentlemen obsequious came. 
And ofler'd each, in terms polilt. 
A habitation for the night : 
Which readily embroc'd, content 
Each homewaro with his patron went. 

Lo ! to a mansion one retir'd. 
Whose outward structure he ndirir'd ; 
Rich turrets rcar'd on every side. 
And battlements of ancient pride : 
And numerous vassals rob'd in »tatc. 
Bespoke the owner rich anil great. 
2t 
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The other to a cot withdrew. 
Lowly, but pleasing to the view ; 
Nothing without was gorgeous seen. 
But all was neat and clean within : 
And though its owner was no lord. 

Some catea luxurious deck'd his board ; — j 

And having passed some hours in chat, I 

This topic scanned, exhausted that, .; 

Tlic jolly host, now flush 'd his nose, '| 

Recl'd with liis guest to sweet repose. 
But in the mansion, etrangc to tell. 
Meanness and pomp were seen to dwell ; 
Sad was the hungry pilgrim's fare. 
Yet sensed with ceremonious air ; 
The chamber, filthy to behold, 
111 mantled, comfortless, and cold ; 
And while to usher him to bed, 
Three half-starved knaves their master led. 
The trav'ler wished his host less vain. 
And more secure his room from rain. 
Anon, as broke the blushing dawn. 
The travellers met upon a lawn. 
Blithesome the one arose, refresh'd. 
Good was his fare and sweet his rest. 
The other jaded, vex'd, declared. 
Nor food, nor slumber had he shar'd ; 
For where he lodg'd all was deceit, 
Tliough in exterior so complete. 



THE ASS AND THE FLUTE. 

As an ass was quietly dining on tliistlcs, he beheld a shepherd seated beneath a 
tree, awakening sweet echoes on his flute, and charming the ears of all within 
hearing : excepting our dis*contcntcd lop-eared brute, who thus soliloquized : 
•* Tlie world is going mad ! Behold all the people admiring, with open months, a 
fool who is straining and ])ufling himself into a perspiration with blowing into a 
little hollow tube. So easily are mankind pleased, while I — but no matter. Let 
mc hasten out of the fool's hearing. I shall go mad." As our scandalized ass 
was moving ofl^ at a brisk canter, he presently almost kicked against a flute, which 
chanced to have boon left on the turf by an amorous shepherd. The ass stopped, 
gazed knowingly round, and contemplated the flute as it lay; slowly he lowered 
his head, and placing his under lip on the mouth-hole, he blew into the despised 
instrument, when, mirabile dictu, it yielded an agreeable sound. Our ass thought 
himself a clever fcllo.v, and cried aloud, as he kicked his hind legs in the air with 
joy, " Bravo ! I too can play on the flute ! " 
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THE TRAVELLED ANIMALS. 

Thb prattling parrot, monkey sly. 
And beaver skill'd in roasoory, 
From a survey of human kind, 
Th* assembly of the beasta rejoin 'd. 
Deputed thence, they had been sent. 
To learn how men their powers augment, 
And, strength creating by address, 
Supply their native feebleness- 
Then to tJie senate each display'd 
Acquirements which his zeal had made. 
The parrot, proud to speak like man, 
An endless, senseless rant began 
Of rhimes detach'd. which, void of rule, 
From lord and clown — in hall and school, 
Withont connection, scope, or meaning. 
The brainless creature had been gleaning. 

The monkey next began to prate. 
Or rather to gesticulate : 
He bow'd lo all with quaint grimace, 
The pink, he thought, of Gallic grace : 
Then figur'd off a ballet scene, 
With courtly and conceited mien ; 
Mis head in amorous languor hung. 
And leering glancca round him flung, 

The modest beaver nest display'd 
His progress in the builder's trade. 
For all the zeal he could exert 
Was bent to learn this useful art. 
Bat, since no other toob he shew'd 
Then those his kind to nature ow'd. 
'Twas beavers only coidd reduce 
His studies and his plans to use. 
No profit thence the rest obtain'd 
But from the whole this maxim gain'd i 
The eyes of travellers to suspect, 
And such details from them expect, 
As the peculiar taste of each, 
His talents, and his habits reach. 

This rule should further still esteud, 
And all observers comprehend ; 
For oniversally we find 
Tib well we keep it in our mind. 
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THE BEE AND THE COQUETTE. 

Chloe, youn^, handsome, and a decided coquette, laboured very hard every 
morning on rising ; people say it was at her toilet ; and there, smiling and smiik- 
ing, she related to her dear confidant all her pains, her pleasures, and the proj ecti 
of her soul. 

A thoughtless bee, entering her chamber, began buzzing about. ** Help ! hdj^ !" 
immediately shrieked the lady. " Lizzy, Mary, here make haste ; drive away 
this winged monster." 

The insolent insect settling on Chloc's lips, she fiEunted : and Mary» fiirioiialy 
seizing the bee, prepared to crush it. 

** Alas ! " gently exclaimed the unfortunate insect. " forgive my error; CUioe's 
mouth seemed to me a rose, and as such I kissed it." 

This speech restored Chloe to her senses : " Let ua forgive it," said ahe» ** on 
account of its candid confession ! Resides its sting is but a trifle ; ainoe it has 
spoken to you, I have scarcely felt it." 

What may one not effect by a little well-timed flattery ? 



THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE RATS. 

A HUSBANDMAN had a bam full of com, which he carefully kept locked np ; not 
far from this lived a rat, who laboured long on every side of it, endeavouring to ^| 
make a hole somewhere to creep in at. After great troable, he at length foond 
his way into the bam, and when he had thoroughly filled lus belly, amazed at the 
vast treasures which he saw himself master of, away he ran, foil of joy, and gave 
notice of it to a multitude of other rats, his neighboars ; telling them of his 
immense riches, but carefully concealing the place where they lay. On the news 
of his good fortune, all the rats of the neighbouring viDages presently flocked 
about him. and made him a thousand oflers of their service, scraping and cringing 
to him, and soothing him in all the excursions of his fiemtastic homonr. The fboL 
taking all this for reality, grew very proud and stately, as believing himself to be 
some extraordinary person ; and never considering that this magazine was not to 
last always, began most extravagantly to play the prodigal at the poor husband- 
man's cost, treating his companions and flatterers every day vridi as much as they 
could cram. At this juncture, there happened in the same country so terrible a 
famine, that the poor cried out for bread, while the rats lay wallowing in plenty. 
The husbandman now beheving it time to make the best of his com, opened hii 
bam-door ; but finding a most unexpected consumption of his store, he fdl into 
a passion, and presently removed what he had to another place. Tlie rat, who 
looked upon himself to be sole master in the bam, was then asleep, but hit 
parasites were awake, and seeing the husbandman go and come, soon began to 
fear there was something the matter, and that they should by-and-by be mordered 
for their monstrous robberies : upon this they betook themselves every one to 
flight, leaving the poor culhed rat fast asleep, not one of them having gratitude 
enough to give him the least hint of the danger that threatened him. 

Tliis is the practice of your smell- feast friends : while you keep a plentiful tahle 
thev are vour most humble and obedient servants, but when the accommodation 
fails, like Tartars they seek for other pastures, and leave you to destruction. 



THE LAND OF THE HALT. 

Mani years since in a small territory, there was not one of the inhabitants who 
did not stutter when he spoke, and halt in walking-; both these defects moreover, 
were considered sccomplishments. A stranger saw the evil, and thinking how 
they would admire his walking, went about without halting, after the usual 
manaer of our race. Every one stopped to look at him, and all those who looked, 
laughed, and holding their sides to repress their merriment, shouted: "Teach the 
stranger how to walk properly !" 

The stranger considered it his duty to cast the reproach from himself. "You 
halt," he cried, " it is not I, you must accustom yourselves to leave off so awkward 
a habit ! " This only increased the uproar, when they heard him speak ; he did 
not even stammer ) this was sufficient to disgrace him, and he was laughed at 
throughout the country. 

Habit will render faults which we have been accustomed to regard from youth, 
beautiful ; in vain will a stranger attempt to convince us, that we are in error. 
We look upon iiim as a madman, solely because be is wiser than ourselves. 



A roAL, that had never felt the rider's weight, looked upon the bridle and saddle 
as marks of great distinction. Under this impression, it ran after every horse, 
npoo which it saw a man astride, and sighed inwardly for the same honour. 
How rarely do those who Strive for fame, know what they long for. 

At length the envied trappings were placed upon our foat ; and it was gently 
led here and there, in order that it might accustom itself to the curb. The foal 
Strntted proudly up and down, and was in excellent humour with itself. 

Elate with its new honours, it returned to its stall, and neighing, made all the 
horses acquainted with its good fortune. " I was praised by all who saw me," 
it said to the nearest horse, "a red bridle came out of my mouth, hanging 
gracefidly over my black mane." 

But how was it the next day .' The foal came sorrowfully back, covered with 
perspiration, and said : " What a plague ia this ftmcied happiness. Tnie, the 
bridle serves to decorate roe. but it was not roade for that ; it was invented for my 
rider's convenience, and to ensure my submission to slavery." 



THE FOX AND THE BHAMBLE. 

A Kox closely pursued by a pack of dogs, took shelter under the covert of a 
bramble. He rejoiced in this asylum, and for a while was very happy ; but soon 
found, that if he attempted to stir, he was wounded by thomi and prickles on 
every side. However, making a virtue of necessitv, be forbore to complain : and 
comforted himself with reflecting that no bliss is perfect : that good and evil are 
mixed, and flow from the same fountain. " These briars indeed." will tear my 
■kin a little, yet they keep otF the dogs. For the sake of the good then, let mc 
bear the evil with patience i each bitter has its sweets, and these brambles, thongh 
diey wound my flesh, preserve my life from danger." 



THE TWO THRUSHES. 

A BAQi old tbnuh wu once discipline 
Uia graodMm thnub, B hsir-bnin'd Btri[^iiig, 
In the puiveyiDg art. He koew. 
He Mid, -where T,-!nc8 in plenty grew, 
"Whose fruil dtUcious « hi'ii be'd come 
He might attack ad libitum. 

" Ha!" »aid the young one, " where's thh vine- 
Let's Me thia fruit you think so fine." 

Come then, my child, your forlunE'a gre^t, yoo 
Can't conceive what feasts await yoo 1" 
He »aid, and gUding through the air 
They reached & vine, and halted there. 

Soon «> the grapes the youngster apied, 
■' Is thia the fruit you praiae ?" he cried : 
" Why, an old bird. Sir as you are. 
Should judge, I think, more wisely fcr 
Than to admire, or hold aa good, 
Such half-grown, imoll, and woithlcaa food. 
Come, ice a fruit which 1 posKsi 
In yonder garden ; you'll confess. 
When you behold it. that it it 
llif^r and better far than this." 
■' I'll go." he said, " but ere I tee 
Thia fruit of yonr's, whale 'er it he, 
'lu Bure it '\i not worth a stone. 
Or grape.»kin from my ^-inca alone." 

Thej- reached the spot the thrusblet nanwd. 
And he triuniphaiitly txiUimcd — 
" Shew me the fmit to (ijual loinc! 
A ciw i«o (treat— a shaj* so fine ; 
Whatliii.irv however tBTC— 
("im c'l'n vour prapes with (Am coni|nin: .'" 
Till- olil liinl E-tiircil, an wi-ll he miKht, 
For Id '. a pumpkin met bin sight ! 

Nuw thnt n Ihniab should take this fannr. 
\l'ithout much marvrlling I can Me ; — 
Itut it iii truly muti^triiu*, whi-n 
Mtit, who arr hclil Hs li-iinicd men. 
All lH">k«. whale 'it thi-)' lie, dwpiM.-. 
Tiili-s^ iif Urin-t hulk and *ar. 
A Ixtik i* gn-at, if I^H)d at all.- 
If iHid— it rHiimrt Ik tiKi wuiJl. 



THE DERVISE, THE FALCON, AND THE RAVEN. 

B used to relate, that in his yoath once passing tlirangh a wood, and 
admiring the works of the great Author of Nature, he spied a falcon that held 
a piece of fiesh in his beak ; and hovering about a tree, tore the fleah into bits, 
and gave it to a youiig raven that lay bald and featherlcas in its nest. The dervise 
admiring the bounty of providence, in a rapture of admiration, cried out, " Behold 
this poor biped, that is not able lo seek out sustenance for himself, is not, how- 
ever, forsaken of its Creator, who spreads the whole world like a table, where all 
creatures have their food ready provided for them ! He extends his liberality so 
far, that the serpent finds wherewith to live npon the roountain of Gahen. Why 
then am I so greedy, and wherefore do I run to the ends of the earth, and plough 
up the ocean for bread ? Is it not better that J should henceforward confine myself 
in repose to some little corner, and abandon myself to fortune ? " Upon this he 
retired to his cell, where, without putting himself to any further trouble for any 
thing in the world, he remained three days and three nights without victuals. At 
last, "Servant of mine," said the Creator to him in a dream, " know thou that 
all things in tliis world have their causes ; and though my providence can never 
be limited, my wisdom requires that men abali make use of the means that I have 
ordained them. If thou wouldst imitate any one of the birds thou hast seen, to my 
glory, use the talents I have given thee, and imitate the folcon that feeds the 
raven, and not the raven that hes a slugganJ in his nest, and expects hia food 
firora another." 



THE RAT-CATCHEil AND THE CATS. 

Tub rats by night such mischief did. 

Betty was ev'ry morning chid : 

They undennin'd whole sides of bacon ; 

Her cheese was sapp'd, her tarts were taken ; 

Her pasties, fenc'd with thickest paate. 

Were all demolish 'd and laid waste. 

She curs'd the cat for want of duty. 

Who left her foes a constant booty. 

An engineer of noted skill 

Engag'd to stop the growing ill. 

From room to room he now surveys 
Their haunts, their works, their secrets ways ; 
Finds where they 'scape an ambuscade. 
And whence the nightly sally's made. 

An envious cat from place to place. 
Unseen, attends his silent pace. 
She saw that if his trade went on. 
The purring race must be undone ; 
So secretly removes his baits. 
And ev'ry stratagem defeats. 
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Again he sets the poison'd toils. 
And Puss again the labour foils. 

•* What foe, to frustrate my design. 
My schemes thus nightly couutermines ? " 
Incens'd, he cries : " this verv hour 
The wretch shall bleed beneath my pow'r." 

So said — a ponderous trap he brought, 
And in the hcX poor Puss was caught. 

" Smuggler," says he, " thoa shalt be made 
A victim to our loss of trade." 

The captive cat, with piteous mews. 
For pardon, life, and freedom sues. 
'* A sister of the science spare ; 
One int'rest is our common care." 

" What insolence ! " the man replied ; 
" Shall cats with us the game divide ? 
Were all your interloping band 
Ebctinguish'd or expell'd the land, 
We rat-catchers might raise our fees. 
Sole guardians of a nation's cheese ! " 

A cat, who saw the lifted knife. 
Thus spoke and sav'd her sister's life : 

' In ev'ry age and clime, we see 
Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
Elach hates his neighbour for encroaching ; 
Squire stigmatises squire for poaAing 
Beauties with beauties are in arms, 
And scandal pelts each other's charms ; 
Kings too their neighbour kings dethrone, 
In hope to make the world their own. 
But let us hmit our desires ; 
Not war like beauties, kmgs, and squires ; 
For tho* we both one prey pursue. 
There's game enough for us and you." 



THE MUSICAL WOLF. 

A LAMB ha\nng been left out of the fold, perceived a wolf that was adTanciiig in 
order tu devour him ; seeing himself in distress, " Unhappy hSbt ! * Mud br, 
" cruel wolf! must I always be thy prey ? but in order that 1 may die cont ente d, 
and that death may not appear so terrible, I beg of thee before tboa dcvuurert 
me. to play upon this flute." The unsuspecting robber began to play ; wlm the 
dogs thinking it was the shepherd, came running at the sound of the nMtnuncnt ; 
and espying the wolf, secured him. Turning towards the lamb, '* I have wel 
deserved this fate." said he, '* for pretending to turn muaieMn, when I was 011I7 n 
butcher." 
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" Now by my beard/' the goat replied, 
" "Hs excellent ! how rare a things 
In all distreraea 
'Tib tu have wits in which you can confide ! " 
Up scrambled Renard with an active spring. 
Then to his comrade with a grin 
Said, " I much fear you'll pull me in — 
And bus'ness presses. 
You'll find some other means to get away ; 
Tm sorry time will not permit my stay." 

Tims when a mob would mend the State, 
By artful demagogues' incitements stirr'd 
To fatal fury, 
Tlie blockheads blindly rush upon their fate. 
The cunning mover, neither seen or heard. 
When happily his projects fail. 
Leaves his poor tools to meet the jail. 
The judge and jury. 
Who hang these clumsy cobblers of the nation, 
Puthctic subject for some new oration. 



THE MOLE AND THE RABBITS. 

Most of us are aware of some of our defects, but to avow ffaem Is quite ■notfaer 
matter ; we prefer the endurance of real evils, rather thsn oonfefs that we lie 
afflicted with them. I recollect to have been witness to a hct very difficult of 
belief, but not the less applicable to what has just been aaserted. 

One fine moonlight evening, several rabbits were amusing themselves on tiie 
turf with playing at blindman's buff. Rabbits! 3rou exclaim, the thing it im- 
possible. Nothing, however, is more true ; a pliant leaf was placed over the eyes 
of one. like a bandage, and then tied under the neck ; it was done in an inituit. 
He whom the riband deprived of light, placed himself in tiie centre ; the othen 
leapt and danced round him. performing miracles; now running away, then 
coming close, and pulling his cars or his tail. The poor blind man, tanking 
suddenly round, throws out his paws, hap-hazard ; but the flock quickly get out 
of his reach, and he seizes nothing but air ; in vain does he torment himaelf, he 
would remain there tiU to-morrow. A stupid mole, who had heard the noiae in 
her earthy dweling. coming out of her hole, joined the party. Yon may imagine 
that being blind she was immediately caught. 

" Gentlemen." said a rabbit, " it would not be fair play to blindfold oar nsfter ; 
we must let her off, she has no eyes and cannot help herself." — " By no meant." 
sharply replied the mole. " I am caught fairly ; put on the bandage." — " Wilfing^ 
my dear, here it is ; but I think it will be unnecessary to tie the knot tightly. 
" fixcuse me, sir." replied the mole angrily, " tie it very tightly, I 
— That is not tight enough, I can still see." 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 

A couNTBVMAti had a roee-bmh in hU garden, which be made hi* sole pleaeure 
and delight. Every morning he went to look upon it, in the season of its flovter- 
ing and see its losee ready to blow. One day as he was admiring, according to 
his custom, the beaaty of the flowers, he »pied a nightingale perched upon one of 
the bnuichea near a very fine flower and plucking off the leavei> of it one after 
Hnother. This put him into eo great a. passion, that the next day he laid a snare 
for the nightingale, in revunge for the wrong-, in which he succeeded w well, that 
he took the bird, and immediately put her in a cage, Tlie nightingale, very 
melancholy to see lierself in that condition, with a mournful voice asked the country- 
roan the reason of her slavery. To whom he replied, " Knowest thou not that 
my whole delight was in those flowers, which thou wast wantonly destroying i 
every leaf that tUou pluckedst from that rose, was as a drop of blood from my 
heart," — " Alas ! " replied the nightingale, " you use me very aeverely for having 
cropped a few leaves from a rose , you must expect, therefore, to be used harshly in 
the other world, for afflicting me in this manner : for there all people are used after 
the same manner as they here use the other animals." The countryman, moved 
frith these words, gave the nightingale her liberty again ; for which she, willing 
to thank him, said, " Since you have had compasaion in your nature, and have 
done me this favour, I will repay yunr kindness in the manner it deserves. Know 
therefore," continued she, " that, at the foot of yonder tree, there lies buried a 
pot full of gold ; go and take it, and Heaven bless you with it." The countryman 
dug about the tree. and. lindinq; the pot, astonished at the nightingale's sagacity 
in discovering it ; "I wonder," said he to her, " that, being able to see this pot. 
which was buried under the ground, you could not discover the net that was 
spread for your Ciijitivily ? " — " Know you not," replied the nightingale, " that, 
however sharp->ighted or prudent vre are, we cannot always escape our destiny ? " 



THE FOX AND THE HEN. 

A rox, who was eagerly searching about for something to appease his Imngcr, nt 
length spied a hen, that was busy scratching the earth and picking up worms at 
the foot of a tree. Upon the same tree there also hung a drum, which made a noise 
every now and then, the branches bcitig moved by the violence of the wind, and 
beating upon it. The fox was just going to spring upon the hen, and make 
amends for a long fast, when he first heard the noise of the dnim. " Oh ho," 
quoth he, looking up, ■■ are you there ? I will he with you by-and-by : that body, 
whatever it be, 1 promise myself must certainly have more flesh upon it than a 
sorry hen ; so saying, he clambered up the tree, and in the mean while his intended 
victim made her escape. The greedy and famished fox seized his prey, and felt to 
work upon it with his teeth and claws. But when he had torn off the head of the 
drum, and found there was nothing within but an empty cavity ; air instead of 
good garbage, fetching a deep sigh ; " Unfortunate wretch that I am," cried he. 
'■ what a delicate morsel have I lost, only for the show of a large bellyful 1" 
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THE SCORPION AND THE TORTOISE. 

A TORTOISE and scorpion had contracted a great intimacy, and bound themndves 
with such ties of friendship, that the one could not live without the other. Hkk 
iuseparuble companions, one day, finding themselves obliged to diange their 
habitation, travelled together ; but in their way meeting with a large and deep 
river, the scorpion making a stop, sud to the tortoise, " My dear friend, yoa 
are well provided for what we see before us, but how shall I get over tfan 
water ? " — " Never trouble yourself, my dear friend, for that," replied the tortoise ; 
" I will carry you upon my back secure from all danger." Tlie sooriiion, on 
this, without hesitation, got upon the back of the tortoise, who immediatdy 
took water and began to swim. But he was hardly got half way acraas the 
river, when he heard a terrible rumbling upon his back ; which made hbn vk 
the scorpion what he was doing ? " Doing ! " replied the scorpion. " why I am 
whetting my sting, to try whether I can bore this homy cniraas of yoors, tfast 
covers your flesh like a shield, from all injuries.** — *' Oh, nngFatefol wretch ! " 
cried the tortoise ; " wouldst thou, at a time when I am giving thee such a demon- 
strution of my friendship, wouldst thou at such a time, pierce with thy venomoos 
sting the defence that Nature has given me, and take away my life ? It is wdl, 
however, I have it in my i)ower, both to save myself, and reward thee as thou 
descr^'cst." So saying, he sunk his back to some depth under water* threw off 
the scorpion, and left liim to jKiy with his life, the just forfeit of his monstrom 
ingratitude. 



THE TWO FISHERMEN AND THE THREE FISHES. 

In a pond, the water of which was very clear, and emptied itself into a neighboor- 
ing river, were three fishes ; the one of which was prudent, the second had but 
little wit, and the third was a mere fool. Two fishermen in their walks, per- 
ceiving this pond, made up to it, and no sooner observed these fishes, which were 
large and fat, tlian they went and fetched their nets to take them. The fishes 
&u9])ecting, by what they saw of the fishermen, that they intended no less than 
their destruction, began to be in a world of terror. The prudent fish immediatdy 
resolved what course to take : he threw himself out of the pond, through the little 
channel that opened into the river, and so made his escape. The next morning, 
the two fishermen returned ; they made it their business to stop up all the passagOft 
to prevent the fishes from getting out, and were making preparations for taddiig 
them. The half-witted fish now heartily repented that he had not followed his 
companion : at length, however, be bethought himself of a stratagem ; he i^ipeued 
upon the surface of the water vrith his belly upward, and feigned to be dead. 
The fishermen also, having taken him up, thought him really what he coulter* 
feited himself to be, so threw him again mto the water. And the last, which wai 
the foolish fish, seeing himself pressed by the fishermen, sunk to the bottom of 
the pond, shifted up and down from place to place, but could not avoid at last 
falling into their hands, and was that day made part of a public entertunment. 



THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 



A Doo was lying upon a manger full of hay ; an ox, being hungry, came near 
and offered to cat of it ; but the envious, ill-untured cur, getting up and enorliog 
at him, would not suffer him to touch a morsel ; upon wliich the ox, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, said, " A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who wilt 
neither eat the hay thyself, nor eufler others to do it." 

Envy is the must umiatural and unaccuunlable of all the pasnong, for the strongei it is, 
the greater ia the tormeni; it is an anxiety rising in uur minds, ujion our onsetving 
accompUshments in others which we want ouraelre.'i, and can nei'er receive any true com- 
fort, unless in a deluge, a cunflagration, a plague, or some geneial calamity that should 
belnl mankind ; for, as long as tSare is a creature liring, that enjoys its being happily 
wi^in the envious man's sphere, it will alTord nourishment to his distempered mind : but 
such uuurishnient as will make him only pine and ftet, and emaciate himself. 



THE GOOSE AND THE GOLDFINCH. 

A aooiK, with other poultry fed, 
Inhahiting a farm-yard shed ; 
So vile a bird was never seen, 
Her nest was litter'd and unclean : 
!f she had eggs, 'twoidd sure befal 
She'd overlay and Emaah them all : 
Or, if she ever hatched a brood, 
She let them die fur want of food : 
Besides all this, from mom till night 
She ate with monstrous appetite. 
And yet, for all her stuffing in, 
She still was nought but bone and akin : 
To sell her for the smidleEt gwii. 
The farmer having tried in vain — 
For none to buy a bird was willing. 
That was not even worth the killing — 
He turned her out, one dreary night. 
To seek her fortune as she might. 

The goose, ere long, began to feel 
Tlie want of her accustom 'd meal. 
When, as she wandcr'd on, ahe heard 
The voice of a melodious bird. 
Who, with some others, sang a lay 
In honour of the dawning day. 
" Ha," mused the goose, " the thought will do- 
Why should not 1 turn singer too .' 
No doubt my voice is sweet enough. 
And art. and science are all stuff! " 
Waddling to where the songster stood. 
She'd sing all day, >he said, for foot] ; 
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Spoke of her lovely voice, and then 
Gave a long hiss, as specimen. 
A sober goldfinch was at hand. 
Who on that day had led the band : 
" Fool that thou art," he said "to tlunk 
Upon such terms, to eat and drink. 
What ! — thou — a goose in cv'ry thing — 
Dare to presume with us to sing. 
Why there's no art, be what it will. 
Demands such genius and skill. 
Leave us to sing alone, I pray. 
And seek thy food some other way." 

How many without power or worth 
For any useful end on earth. 
When every other hope has past. 
Resort to poetry at last ; 
As if that only can dispense 
With talent, skill, and common sense ! 
This tale to such may be of use — 
I^t them take warning by the goose ; 
Consider what the goldfinch said. 
And seek some other way their bread. 



THE LION AND THE RABBIT. 

In a very delightful meadow, where several wild beasts had taken up their habita- 
tions, by reason of the pleasantness of the place, was a furious lion, who diatorbed 
the peace of all the rest by his continual murders. In order to remedy this 
dreadful evil, one day they all met together, to wait upon the lion, and lay their 
case before him, saying that they were his subjects, and in oonaequencev that it 
no way became him to make, every day, such dreadful slaughters among them, of 
whole families together. *' You seek after us," added they, " to rrde over ns ; 
but though we are proud of a king of so much valour, yet our fear makes us avoid 
you : would you live peaceably with us, and enjoy your quiet, by letting na akmCi 
we would bring you every morning sufficient and delicate food, nor should yoa 
ever want to crown your meals a sufficiency of tame and wild fowl, and yoa sihoiild 
yourself never be put to the toil of hunting." The lion readily accept e d tins 
proposal ; and the beasts cast lots every morning, and he upon whom the lot £eD, 
was appointed to hunt for the lion. 

One day the lot fell upon a rabbit ; who seeing he could not avoid it. after he 
had summoned all the beasts together, said to them, " Yoa see how mji^BmliLi a 
life it is we lead here, either we must be eaten ourselves, or spend our Uxxir to 
feed a churlish master. Now hear what I have to propose ; do yoa bnt ■*»^ \n 
me, and I will certainly deliver you from this cruel tyrant that 



To this they all unanimously answered, that ihey would do their utmost. Upon 
this, the rabbit stayed in liis hole till the hour of dinner wa» past, and mode no 
provieioD for the lioa. By this time tlic monarch's anger augmented with his 
appetite ; he lashed the ground with his tail, and at length perceiving the rabbit, 
" Whence come you," said he, " and what ore my subjects doing ? Do they sup- 
pose I accepted their proposal, and spared their lives, to be kei)t without victuals 
by their idleness ! Be assured, if I wait much longer, they shull. all of them, 
verely pay for it." — " Mav it please your Majesty to hear rae," answered the 
rabbit, bowing to him with profound respect ; " your subjects, sacred sir. have 
not been wanting in their duty ; they sent me hither to bring your majesty your 
accustomed provision ; but I met a lion by the way, who took it from me. I told 
him, when he seized it. that it was fur the king : to which he most insolently 
answered, that there was no other king in this coUDtry but himself. Struck dumb 
with this monstrous behaviour, I left him, and ran to inform your Majesty of 
this heinous piece of insolence." The lion, on this, furiously turning about his 
burning eyes, cried out, " Who is this audacious usurper that dares to lay hia paw 
upon my food, which my subjects had laboured to provide fur me ? Canst thou 
shew me where the audacious traitor Uves ? " — " Yes sire," replied the rabbit, " if 
you will be pleased to follow me." 

The lion breathing revenge and destruction, followed the wily rabbit : and when 
they came to a well that was full of clear water, " Sir," said Ihe rabbit, " your 
enemy lives in this well ; I dare not shew him you. but only be pleased to 
look in yourself, and you will see him : have a care, however, that vou are not 
first assailed." With that the lion went stalking to the well; and seeing the 
reflection of his own image, which he took tu be another lion in the vraler, that 
had devoured his food, inflamed with anger, he flung himself into Ihe well to 
encounter this mortal foe, and was himself drowned. 



COLIN'S FLOCK. 



At the break of day. Colin, a young shepherd, with a fine flock, leaving the hnm- 
Ict, led them to pasture. On the road he finds a brook twollen to a torrent by a 
feariiil stonn on the preceding night ; how was he to pass this water ? Dog, sheep 
and shepherd all halted on the bank. By making a circuit they co>dd reach the 
bridge, that would be the safest ; but then it was the longest road ; Colin wished to 
■horten the distance. At first he considers whether he can dear the stream, and, 
■S his rams are strong, he concludes, that without great edbrt the flock can jump 
over. This being decided, he springs across ; his dog leaps after him ; the rams 
IoIIdw ; bravo ! well done 1 after the rams come the ewes. Coho encourages them 
and they jump pretty well : but now come the lambs, tlie old ones, the weak, the 
fearful, the mutinous, alvrays a large body, who rufuae to jump, or do so unwillingly ; 
and either from weakness or malice fall into the stream. In this manner a fourth 
of the flock was drowned : another fourth fled, and became a prey to the wolf, 
Colin, driven to despair, perceived when too late, thut for a good shepherd, the 
shortest road is not always the best. 
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THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. 



a hypocrites frequently lay themselveB open to discovery, t 
their pari?. 

A wolf, who by frequent visits to a flock of sheep in hia neighbourhood, began 
to be extremely well known to them, thought it expedient, for the more 
guccessfuUy carrying on hia depredations, to appear in a new character. To thii 
end he disguised himself in a shepherd's habit ; and resting hia fore-feet upon a 
stick which served him by way of crook, he sofrly made his approach towards 
the fold. It happened that the shepherd and his dog were both of them extended 
on the grass, fast asleep ; so that he would certaitJy have succeeded In his project, 
if he had not imprudently attempted to imitate the shepherd's voice. The horrid 
noise awakened them both ; when the wolf encumbered with his disguise, and 
finding it impossible either to resist or to (lee, yielded up hie life an easy prey to 
the shepherd's dog. 



THE DOG. 



Pbtlax who by nii^ht and day had so faithfully watched the house, and by his 
barking resisted whole troops of robbers, was suddenly attacked by a fever. 

All the neighbours offered their advice. The dog must make up his mind to 
gwallow pine-oil and blue pills : but with tittle apparent benefit ; even the skill of 
the landlord of the neighbouring public-house, who had formerly practised abroad 
as a physician, was of no avail with the Iwust. 

Scarcely was the news made pubUc, when all his brethren and acquaintance leaving 
their dinners, hastened to visit the afflicted Phylax. Pantaloon, his best friend, 
licked his parched lips. " O wretched hour," he sighed, " who could be prepared 
for so great a calamity ?" — "Alaa ! my dear Pantaloon," said Phylax, " I am dying, 
b it not BO ? Had I taken none of their vile drugs, I might perhaps have escaped. 
Should I expire, you may safelv attribute the cause of my decease to the physic 1 
have been compeUed to swallow. I should meet my fate with resignation, if J 
could only enjoy the numerous bones I have buried 1 It is this makes me regret 
life; that I should forget this treasure ; neither eat it before my end, nor take it 
with me. Do you love and are you still faithful to me ? if so, fetch me them 
here ; you will find one of them under the linden by the garden gate ; another, 
dear Pantaloon, did I hide but vesterdsy in the bam ; but restrain your appetite, 
and bring them to me untouched." 

Pantaloon departed, and ^thfully conveyed what he found to his dying friend. 
Phylax feebly smelt hia property : at length, as his sight began to fail, he said ! 
"Let it all lie here ; if I die it shall be your own, but not till then, brother. 
Should I be BO fortunate as to be able to enjoy the beautiful ham-bone that 1— no, 
I'll not reveal where it is hidden ; but if I recover, I promise you the best half of 
it : yes, you shall — " Here Phylax gave up the ghost. 

The miser remains unchaoKed till death. He caMs a single took tonardt the grave, 
bat a thousand anxious glances ire bestowed on the carefully hoaided ueasure. 
wretched vanity ! Mao seeks the acquiirment of wealth, in order to live badly, and to 
expire in agony ; such a faie envy truly merits. 
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THE POET, THE OYSTER, AND THE SENSITTVE PLANT. 

An oyntcr, cast upon the shore. 

Was heard, though neTer heard hefore, I 

Complaining in a speech well worded, • 

And worthy thua to be recorded : — 
" Ah, hapless wretch ! condemned to dwell 

For ever in rov native shell ; 

Ordained to move when others pleaae. 

Not for my own content or ease : 

But tossed and buflfeted about. 

Now in the water, and now out. 

*Twerc better to be bum a stone, 

i){ ruder shape, and feeling none. 

Than with a tenderness like mine, 

And scu8ibilities so fine ! 

I envy that unfeeling shrub. 

Fast rooted against every mb." 
I' The plant he meant grew not far off. 

1 1 And felt the sneer witli «coni enongfa ; 

Was hurt, disgusted, mortified. 

And with asperity replied. 

When, cry the botamsts, and stare. 

Did plants called sensitive grow there ? 

No matter when — a poet's muse is 

To make them grow just where he chooses. 
" You shapeless nothing in a dish. 

You that are but almost a fish, 

I scorn your coarse insinuation, 

And have most plentiful occasion 

To wish myself the rock I view, 

Or such another dolt as you : 

For many a grave and learned derk, 

And many a gay unlettered a^Murk, 

With curious touch examines me. 

If I can feel as well as he ; 

And when I bend, retire and shrink. 

Says — ' Well, 'tis more than one would think !* 

Thus life is spent (oh fte upon't !) 

In being touched, and crying — ^Don't !" 

A poet, in his evening walk. 
Overheard and checked this idle talk. 

" And your fine sense," he said, " and yours. 

Whatever evil it endures. 
Deserves not, if so soon ofilended, 
. Much to be pitied or commended. 



DiBputes, though ehurt, &re hr too loug, 
Where both alike arc >a the wrong ; 
Your feeling!, in their full amount. 
Are all upon your own account. 

" You in your grollo-work enclosed 
ComplaiD of being thus exposed • 
Yet nothing feel in that rough coat. 
Save when the Iinife is at your throat. 
Wherever driven by wind or tide. 
Exempt from every ill beside. 

" And as for you my Lady Squeamish, 
WTio reckon every touch a blemish, 
if all the plants that can be found 
EmbclliBhing the scene arounit, 
Should droop and wither where they grow. 
You would not feel at all— not you. 
The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy and love ; 
These, these are feelings truly fine. 
And prove their owner half divine." 

His censure reached them as he dealt it. 
And each by shrinking shewed he felt it. 



THE OLD TREE AND THK GARDENER. 

A MAH had an old, barren tree in his garden ; it was a large pear-tree, which hud 
formerly been very fruitful, but had grown old ; such is the fate of all. The 
ungrateful gardener rcfiotvcd to remove it ; and one morning took his aie fur 
the purpose. At the first blow, the tree said to him : " Have eomc regard for 
my great age, and recollect the fruit that I have borne for, you every year. My 
dottb is at hand, I have but a moment to live ; do not assassinate a dying tree, 
vhich has 80 often been your benefoctor."— " I regret being compelled to cut 
you down," replied the gardener, '• but I hare need of wood," All at once, a 
hundred nightingales exclaimed : " Ob ! spare it ! we have hut this one left ; 
when your wife sedts herself beneath its shade, we rejoice her with our merry 
■ongs ; she is often alone, we beguile her solitude." 

The gardener drives them away, laughing at their request, and makes a 
second stroke. A snarin of bees immediately issued from the trunk, saying to 
him : " Stay your hand, inhuman man, and listen to us ; if you leave us this 
asylum, we will give you every day a dehcious honey-corah, which you can carry 
to the market for sale." Does this appeal affect him f 

" I weep with tenderness," replied the avaricious gardener ; " what am I not 
indebted to this unhappy pear-tree, which has nourished me in its youth ? 
My wife ofleu comes to listen to these birds ; it is enough for me : let them 
continue their song* unmolested ; and for vou, who cundi;sccnd to augment my 
wealth, I will sow the whole province with flowcn." Thus sjKaking, be 
departed, and left the old tniok to repose in peace. 



THE TYRANT WHO BECAME A JUST MONARCH. 



Thbri was in the eastern part of Eg3rpt a king, wfaoae rdgn had long been a 
source of savage tyranny ; he had long mined the rich, and distreaaed tiic poor; 
so that all his subjects, day and night, implored Heaven to be delivered firom him. 
One day, as he returned from hunting, after he had aummoned hia peofde 
together : " Unhappy subjects," said he to them, " my oondnct has been long 
unjustifiable in regard to you : but that tyranny, with which I have go f e r n ed 
hidierto, is at an end, and I assure you, from henceforward, yoa duJI five in 
peace and at ease, and nobody shaU dare to oppreu yon." The people wen 
extremely overjoyed at this good news, and fbrebore pra3ring againat tibe kiitg. 

In a word, this prince made from the time such an atteratioii in Ua condnd; 
that he acquired the title of the Just, and every one b^gan to Ueaa tibe ftficity of 
his reign. 

One day, when his subjects were thus settled in hi^ineaa, one of bia &voiir* 
ites presuming to ask him the reason of so sudden and so remarkable a diange, the 
king gave him this answer : " As I rode hunting the other day/' aaid he» " I 
saw a series of accidents, which threw me into a turn of mind that baa produced 
this happy change ; which, believe me, cannot give my people more real satis- 
faction than it does myself. The things that made this change in me were these : 
I saw a dog in pursuit of a fox, who, after he had overtaken bim, bit off die 
lower part of his leg ; however, the fox, lame as he was, made a ahift to escape 
into a hole, and the dog, not being able to get him out, left him there : hardly 
had he gone, however, a hundred paces, when a man threw a great atone at him 
and cracked his skull ; at the same instant the man run in the way of a bone, 
that trod upon his foot and lamed him for ever ; and soon after, the hone's foot 
stuck so fast between two stones, that he broke his ancle-bone in atriving to get 
it out. On seeing these sudden misfortunes befial those who had been engaged 
in doing iU to others, I could not help saying to myself, ' Men are uaed as they 
use others : whoever does that which he ought not to do, reoeivea what he is not 
willing to receive.' 
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THE ARCHER. 

An archer had an excellent bow made of ebony, which would cany an anow 
true to the mark from a great distance. Consequently he held it in great eatimatiun. 
Once, however, as he considered it attentively, he soliloquized : '* Yoa are atiU a 
little too thick ; and possess no decorations save your polish. What a pity !-^ 
But that may be remedied," he pursued. " I will go to the cleverest artirt, 
and let him carve it ornamentally." — Without losing a moment, be aet out ; the 
artist carved a complete hunt on the bow ; and what could be more appropriate on 
a weapon of the chase ? 

The man was rejoiced. *' Ah ! my dear bow," said he, " yon deserve tbei 
bellishments ! " Wishing again to essay its powers ; he spans the bow and i 
it in two. 
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THE HUSBANDMAN OF CASTILE. 



Thb grandson of a king, rendered great by hia very misfortunes, Philip of Spain, 
without money, tri>op9,or credit, beingdrivenhytheEngliBh from Madrid, fancied his 
diadem was lost. He fled almost alone, deploring hia misery. Suddenly an old hus- 
bandman presents himself to hia view, a frank, simple, atraightforward man, loving 
his children and his king, his wife and his country, better than his life ; apeaking 
little of virtue, but eitensively practising it ; rich but beloved ; held up as an 
example for every family in Castile. His coat, made by hia daughters, was 
girded by the skin of a wolf. Under a large hat, bis inteUigent head displayed a 
pair of sparkling eyes, and comely features, and his moustachios depended trom 
his upper Up. reaching down to his ruff. A dosen sons fallowed him, all tall, hand- 
some and vigorous ; a mule laden with gold was in the midst of them. 

TTuB man with his strange equipage stopped before the king, and said : "' Where 
Bit thog going ? Art thou cast down with a single reverse ? Of what use is the 
advantage the arch-duke has gained over thee ? it is thou who wilt reign, for thi>u 
art cherished by us. What matters it that Madrid has been retaken firom thee ? 
Oar love still remains, our bodies shall be thy buckler? ; we will perish for thee in 
the field of honour. Battles are gained by chance ; but virtue is necesaary to 
gain our hearts. Thou art in possession of it, and wilt reign. Our money, our 
Uvea are thine, take all ; thanks to forty years of labour and economy, I am 
enabled to offer thee this gold. Here are my twelve children, behold in them 
twelve soldiers, despite my grey haira I will make the Ihirteenlh ; and the wur 
bdng finished, when thy generids, officers, and great men, come to demand of 
thee, wealth, honour, ribands, as the price of their services, we will ask but for 
rqraee and justice ; it is all that we require. We poor people furnish lie king 
with blood and treasure, but, far from revelling in hb bounty, the less he gives, 
tiie more we love him. When thou shall be happy, we will fly thy presence, we 
win blesa thee in silence ; thou art conquered and we seek thee." He said, 
and fell on bis knees ; with a paternal hand, Philip raised him, sobbing audibly ; he 
presses this faithful aubject in his arms, wishes to speak, but tears interrupt his 

Soon, according to the prophesy of the good old man, Philip became the con- 
queror ; and, seated on the throne of Iberia, did not forget the husbandman. 

ITie monarch moat beloved, is always the most powerful. Fortune in vain 
endeavours to overwhelm him ; in vain do a thousand enemies, leagued against 
him, seem to presage his deatniction as inevitable ; the love of hia subjects renders 
their efforts useless. 



JUPITER AND MINOS. 

" My son," said Jupiter one day to Minos, " expound to me. you who a 
judge of the human race, why heU scarcely aufhccs to contain the i 
BouU sent to yon by Atropos. What fatal adversary of Virtue corrupts feeble 
humanity to such a degree ? Is it not selfishness ? " — " Selfishness ? no father." 
" What then i " — " Idlene«s." 
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THE GARDENER AND THE HOO 

A OARDRNIR of pecoUaT tute 
On a young hog his fkroor plac'iL 
Who fed not with the common herd ; 
HiB tray was to the hall preferr*d. 
He wallow'd anderneath the board. 
Or in his master's chamber snor'd ; 
Who fondly atrok'd him ev'ry day 
And taught him all the puppy '« p^v. 
Where'er he went, the grunting friend* 
Ne'er fail'd hia pleasure to attend. 

As on a time the loving pair 
Walk'd forth to tend the garden'a care. 
The mafter thus address'd the swine ; 

'* My house, my garden, all is thine. 
On turnips feast whene'er yon please* 
And riot in my beans and pease ; 
If the potatoe's taste delights. 
Or the red carrot's sweet invites. 
Indulge thy mom and ev'ning hours. 
Hut let due care regard my flow'rs. 
My tulips are my garden's pride. 
What vast expcnce those beds supplied ! " 

Tlie hug by chance one morning roam'd. 
Where with new ale the vessel foam'd : 
lie munches now the steaming grains ; 
Now with full swill the liquor drains. 
Intoxicating fumes arise; 
lie reels, he rolls his winking eyes ; 
Then, 8tagg:*ring, through the garden scours. 
And treads down painted ranks of flow'rs, 
W^ith dehing snout he turns the soil. 
And cools his palate with the spoil. 

The master came, the ruin spied ; 
" Villain, sus^iend thy rage ! " he cried : 
" llast thou, thou most ungrateful sot ! 
My charge, my only charge forgot? 
What, all my flow'rs ! " No more he said. 
But gaz'd, and sigh'd. and hung his head. 

The hog with stutt'ring speech returns, 
'* Explain, Sir, why your anger bums. 
Sec there untouch 'd, your tulips strewn. 
For I dcvour'd the roots alone." 

At this the gard'ner's passion grows ; 
From oaths and threats he fell to blows. 
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ROOK IV »4.1 



Till* htuhlM)ni brute the blows »u»tain». 
A!»».'uilt!* hi»» lepi and tcfir» hi* vein*. 
I Ah. ffMiHuh pwnin! Uio ktc vou find. 

'niat rtieft were for luch friends df^sifcii'd 
Homeward he \\mj» with painful pace, 
KeflcHiiiiir thuf> im part disgmoe : 
Whi> clieri»hcs a brutal mate 
SliiJl mourn the fullv soon or late. 



TIIK KSNORANT rHYSlCIAN. 

In a remote jmrt <if thi* Vlni^t, n man altoTt'thrr void of knowledge and exjierienof. 
prt*sumed to call Iuium If u |thy*i(ri:ui. lie was so ipiorant. notwith«taiidin{;. that he 
knew not the cholir tVum the dropsy, nor could he distin';ui«h rhubarb from bczoar. 
r He never visited a fmtient twice ; for his first comin^r alwuyi* killed him. ()n the 
I other hand, there whs in the tame provinci* another physician of that learning 
and ability, that he cured the most desptTate diseiises by the virtue of the fcreral 
berlw of the count r\'. ot whit-b he had a jH-rfpct knowletl^e. Now this learned 
man became blind, iiiid not being able to vi»it hi;* {Nitients, at length retired into a 
desert, there to live ut lii^ ease. Hie iicn«>nint physician no sooner understood 
that the only man he lookH u]Hm ^ith an envious eye. was retired out of the 
Hay. but he lH*gan Imldly to (li«play bi« ipiomnce under the opinion of manifetting 
his knowledge. One day the king's dauirbtcr fell sick, upon which the knowing 
phvsician was si'nt for ; In-cause, that IksiiIcs he hod alreadv ■erx'cd the court. 
|KH)ple were convinced that he was much nii»re able than he that went about to 
set himwlf up in this ]M>mpous manner. The learned physician being in tht 
pri need's cbanilMrr, and under>tan(ling the nature of her disease, ordered her to 
take a certain pill ctimiH^Mtl cjf >uch ingredients a.- he prescribeil. IVcMrntly thrr 
asked him where »uch and tuch drugs witc to tie had. " Formerly.** answered 
tbtr pliy»ician. " 1 Imvc sit-ii ii.i m m i»ui I and »uch boxes in the king's treasury ; but 
what c«infu«ion there may have been sintx* among those boxes I know not." Upon 
thif* the ignonint physician pri'tcnded th.it he knew the drugs very* well, and that 
he hIm) knew where to tind and how tu midiLC use of them. '* (lu then." said the ' 
king. " tt> my treasury, and take what is requisite." .Iway went the ignorant 
plivMcian. and fell to Marching for the box : but because many of the boxes were 
alike, and that he knew not the drugs when he saw them, he was not able to 
deti-rmine. (>n the whole, however, he rather chose, in the puzzle of hu judg- 
ment. to take a box at a venture, than to acknowledge his ignorance. Bat he 
|l never considered that they who meddle with what they understand not. are 
I gent rally constrained to an early repentance ; for in the box which he had picked 
out. there was a roost exquuite poison, of which he made his piUs. which he caused 
j the |irincess to take, who died immediately after : being informed of this, the ^^g 
ctiiiinMnded the ignorant physician to be apprehended and eondemncd to death. 

This example, tcnebea ua, t&al no mmn oogbt to inj or do a thing which he 
understands i.ut. 
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n-H F^BLES. 



DON QUIXOTE. 

CoMPBLLBD to renounoc chivalry, Don Quixote reaolTed. in order to indemnify him- 
8clf» to lead a quiet lifie, and made choice of that of a shepherd. Fancy the hero 
of IjBi Mancha with a satchel and crook ; a little, jaunty atraw hat trimmed widi 
ribbon, and tied under hia chin with a bow. Judge of tlua new Philandnr'a air! 
On a worn oat pair of bagpipes, he tries to awaken the sweet ecshoei : he buys 
two sheep of the butcher, takes a lean and mangy cor, and thna equipped, sallies 
out one cold winter's morning, dispersing lus flock on the banks of the Tsgus, and 
singing in praise of spring and its flowers, with the snow a foot deep cm the 
ground. So far, so good : let every one enjoy himself his own way. IVesently 
came by a blowsy milk-maid ; and our Corydon impelled by love, hartens to dirow 
him&df at her feet, " O lovely Timoretta ! " cried he ; " yon who are diatingnished 
among your youthful sisters as a lily amongst other flowers ; adored and end 
object of my secret flame, abandon, for a moment the care of your lamba ; oome 
with mc, and see a nest of young turtle-doves that I have diaoovered in a hoDow 
oak. If you will deign to accept them, they are yoors ; alas ! they are all I Iwvc 
to oflcr you. In colour, tlic young doves are white, TlmarettB, fmblema of your- 
self ; but unhappily for me, their heart is not yonra." Timazetta, whoae real 
name was Annette, stared at this address, and was gazing on the ancient Cdadon 
with stupid and astonished eyes, when a serving-man firom the neighbouring harm, 
her lover, chanced to pass near the spot ; and fldling on the tender and fiuthfnl 
swain, he stretched him at full length on the snow. " Ftose, brutal and ignarsnt 
hay-maker ! " cried Don Quixote ; " are you ignorant of our lawa ? Timaretla's 
heart must become the prize of a pastoral combat. Stay your raah hand, and aing." 
The Don's entreaties were disregarded ; the incensed countryman *^«nt innf| to 
belabour him, and did not desist till he was compelled, by interoeaaora attncted 
to the spot, by the quondam knight's cries. 



It oAcn happens that we only renounce one foll^, to adopt another equally ridicnloH 

or unworthy. 



THE ASS AND THE GARDENER. 

An ass, had once by some accident lost his tail, which was a grievoua aflUctian to 
him ; and as he was every where seeking after it, being fool enougii to think he 
could get it set on again, he passed through a meadow, and afterwarda got into a 
garden. The gardener seeing him, and not able to endure the mi«^]||ff ]|e mi 
doing in trampling down his plants, fell into a violent rage, ran to the aaa, and 
never standing on the ceremony of a pillory, cut off both his ears, and beat him 
out of the ground. Thus the ass, who bemoaned the losa of Us tail* mm kk hr 
greater affliction when he saw himself without ears : and depend OD it; that, in 
general, whoever he be that takes not reason for his guide, wanden aboutp n^ at 
length falls over precipices. 



LEARNING AND COMMON SENSE. 



Thbbb were four Brahmina reaidiag in the same village ; all intimate friends. 
Three were men of great acquirements, but destitute of common scdsc. The 
fourth was an intelligent fellow, but equally destitute of learning. As they 
were all poor, they determined at one of their meetings to go to some country 
where learning was patronized, and where, they were satisfied, tbey should speedily 
be enriched by presents from the lung. They accordingly set off; hut when 
ihey had yoae some nay, the eldest cried out, ■' It never before occurred to me 
that our fourth friend here is illiterate. He is a roan of sense to be sure, hut 
that wiU not entitle him to any rewards from the ting, we shall have, therefore, 
to relinquish to him a part of our earnings, and it would, 1 think be fairer for 
him to remain at home." The second agreed in this opinion : but the third 
opposed it, sayiag- : " We have always been frietids and companions from infancy ; 
let him therefore participate in the wealth we shall acquire." This sentiment 
prevailed, and they all went on in harmony. 

As they passed through the forest, they saw the scattered bones of a dead lion. 
" 1 have met," said one, '" with an account of a method by which beinga can be 
reanimated. What say you, shall we try the experiment and employ the energies 
of science to restore life and shape to these bones ?" They agreed ; one undertook 
to put the bones together ; the second, to supply the skin, flesh, blood and m- 
tcgumenti ; and the other to communicate life to the figure. Wlien the two first 
had accomplished their tasks, the third was about to begin his. but the fourth 
stopped him : " Consider what you are going to do," he exclaimed, " if you give 
life to the lion, the consequence will be, that he will devour us." — " Away 
blockhead," replied the sage, "I am not to project things in vain." — "Wait 
an instant, then," rephed the man of sense, " till 1 get up into this tree," Bo 
saying, he climbed up into a tree at hand, while his learned associates accomplished 
their undertaking. A substantial living lion was soon formed, which fell upon 
the three philosophers and destroyed them. When he was gone, the man of 
<n sense descended from his hiding place, and reached home again in safety. 



THE ROBIN AND THE WHITE MOUSE 

While sitting round the social table. 
It often has been found that Fable 
A moral lesson would convey. 
In that insinuating way. 
That all have felt it to be tme, 
Wliich graver themes had failed to do ■ 
And truth was deemed not less s onie 
Because it came in motley guise 

A robin, in a golden cage. 

Which oft attention did engage, 
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Was warbling sweet hu matin ky. 
Hailing the glorious god of day ; 
When a white moose came stroUing by. 
Who stopped and gazed with cnrioiueye* 
And as the pretty bird he prized, 
Thus pensively soliloquized : — 
! "Ah happy bird ! wc^ may*st thoa anig» 

j Thy perch a throne, thyself a king ; 

Provided with the choicest fare. 
Secure from every anxious care. 
From fatal gan, and treacherooa snare ; 
i By every lady-fisur carest, 

No wonder thou'rt so very Uest, 
In gorgeous palace domiciled. 
While I am doomed to wander wild ; 
Compelled to keep a sharp look oat. 
When whiskered foemen prowl abont ! 
And scamper, when I see the scowl, 
Ij Of that most hideous bird — the owl, 

I And oft my hunger must appease 

With candle-ends and mouldy cheese ! '* 
An urchin who with wondering grin* 
Had oft observed his snowy skin. 
At length allured mouse in a snare. 
With toasted cheese — ^that tempting fiure ; 
And then to keep his heart from dudgeon. 
Gave him the b^ of board and lodging ; 
A cage adorned with golden wires. 
Which every gazing eye admires ; 
And food abundant, rich, and nice. 
The daintiest palate woukl suffice : 
So that the state he had admired. 
With yenming envy, e'en desired. 
Was glittering now around, before him. 
But still a loneliness came o'er him, 
i| He thought of all the freaks he'd had. 

With his companions gay and glad ; 
When throu^ the 6eldshe wandered free. 
And squeaked and gambol'd merrily ; 
These joys he oft in thought would trace. 
Within his narrow dwellingoplace ; 
Whose grandeur mocked his lonety lot. 
As sunlight doth a barren spot. 
At length the bird of crimson breast* 
The moping captive thus addrest : 



'■ Poor mouse ! how many, pmue to flaaiit. 
Thy folly and thy fate would taunt ; 
But I'll taach thee to sympathize 
With my lost freedom of the sltieB ; 
My splendid home you did admire, 
And little dreamed how soon 't^vnujd lire. 
Ah! when you heard me tuneful sing, 
T'was not the rapturea of the wing. 
I only sung to wile away 
The long and weary hours of day ; 
And chase those thoughts that would intrude, 
To make more sad my solitude. 
Now by experience learn to know. 
That most of life's best joys below, 
From simplest sources purest flow. 
Tis not the splendour of the dome. 
Thai can impart the hhss of home. 
Despite the prate of cunning elves, 
True pleasure hes within ourselves ; 
'Tia wisdom's rule to be content 
With aught of good hy fortune sent ; 
Improve, enjoy wbate'cr we have, 
Nor for another's portion crave ; 
rbis gives that sunshine to the breast, 
Without which none are truly blest ! " 



THE DANCING BEAR. 

A BBAE, who had for a long time gained his living by dancing, at length escaped 
ihim his muster, and returned to his former companions in the woods. His 
brethren welcomed him with the moat friendly growls. The traveller now related 
what he had seen in foreign countries, told a long history of his adventures, and, 
to exhibit his feats of agility, began, in an erect position, to figure the Polonaise 
dance. His brethren, who were spectalors of the performance, were astonished at 
his grace, and endeavoured to imitate his ballet steps. It was in vain ; no sooner 
were they raised on two legs, than they fell again upon all fours. Seeing thar 
awkwardness. Bruin proceeded to exliibit some higher displays of his art, which, 
at length, rendered the others so envious of his extraordinary feats, that they drove 
him from their societv. 



THE SHKPHEIID AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

" SiNO to me, dearest mghtingale," said a shepherd to the silent songstress one 
beautiful spring evening. 

*' Alas 1" said Ihe nightingale, ■' the frogs make so much noise, that I have no 
inclination to sing. IJo you not hear them ?" 

" Undoubtedly I hear them," replied the shepherd, " but it is uwing to your 
itileucti." 
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THE ARROGANT MULE. 

Thb lion gave m feast to several of the beasts of the plam. The hone, the fn* 
the ass, the dog, the sheep and the goat were mvit^. llie hone and the est 
sent excuses ; the one having to bear his master a jonmey. and the oCfaer to ton 
the mill for the housewife ; but in order to honour the hoapitalit]r of the Foceit 
King, they sent their son, the mule, in their stead. At table a dlqinte noae eboot 
precedence ; the mule claiming the highest place in right of hia parent the horse : 
which the ox, and afterwards all the other animals, disputed, asserting that the 
mule had no just pretensions to the dignity contended for. At lengtht when ar- 
gument ran higher, the mule would fain have been content with the aeet leiericd 
for the ass ; but even this was now denied him, as a punishment far hia pmiiimp 
tion ; and he was thrust to the lower end of the cavern in whidi dinner was 
s^er\'cd, as one who, instead of .meriting consideration, was "***^™g bat a base 
mongrel, and a blot upon nature. 



THE WOLF, THE FOX, THE RAVEN, AND THE CAMEL. 

A CRAFTY raven, a subtle fox, and a rapacious wolf, put themsdvea into the 
service of a lion, that held his court in a wood, near a certain not moch finequented 
highway. Near this place, a merchant's camel once, quite tired with kmg travel, 
got rid of his burden, and lay down to rest himself, and, if possible, pr cacr f c lus 
life. In a few days after, having recovered his strength, he rose, and ignorant of 
the governor of these territories, entered into the lion's wood with a design to 
feed. Hut, before he liad spent an hour in travelling into it, he was astonished 
with the appcurance of the lion, whose majestic gait and aspect soon informed our 
traveller that he was monarch of the place. The camel, who at first ngfat ex- 
pected nothing but to be devoured, was rejoiced to find this, and humbly ofiered 
him his ser\'ice. The lion accepted it ; and, after he knew by what accident he 
cunie into the place, asked him what he would choose to do ? " Whatever yoor 
majesty plcjiscs," replied the camel, very submissively. " Thou art at thy liberty," 
replied the lion, *' to return, if thou likest it, and be the slave of fhy former 
mn&iter ; or if thou wilt rather live with me, thou hast my sacred and inviolable 
promise that thou shall be secure from all injuries." The camel was very glad of 
this, imd remained with the lion, doing nothing but fieed without disturbance, 
so that lie soon became plump and fat. 

One (lay after this, the lion, in hunting, met an elephant, with whom he en- 
countered ; and. returning wounded to the wood, at length he was starred to 
death. Wliilc he l;iy on his deuth-bed, however, the raven, the wolf, and the fox. 
who lived only upun what the lion left after he had been at the field, fell into a 
deep melancholy ; which the lion perceiving, said to them, " I am more aony for 
your sadnci^s tnun for my own wounds. Go, and see if you can meet with 
any venison in cne purlieus adjoining ; if you do. return and give me nodoe, and, 
notwithstanding my wounds, 1 will go and seize it for you." Upon this, away 
they went, left the lion, and held a council all three together. Tlie wolf said. " If I 
may speak amon^ you. friends, what good does this camel do here ? We hsve no 



correapondence with, nor does the lion get any thing by him ? let tu kill him. and 
he will keep us alive for two ur three days, and by that time the king may, perhaps, 
be cured of his wounds." This advice, however, though hongcr pleaded 
much in its favour, did not please the fon, who aflirnied that the camel's life could 
not justly be taken away, siace the lion had given his word and oolcmn promise 
that he should live unmoleated in the wood ; for that such an action would reuder 
the king odious to uU posterity, who would look upon him aa a perfidious monarch, 
who gnve protection to a stranger in his dominions, only to put him to death 
without cause, whenever he could make so advantage by his destruction. 

On this the raven, who had as hungry a belly as the wolf, together with a 
great deal of wit and as much malice, took upon him to reconcile both these 
opinions, sajing, that there might be a fair pretence found to colour the death of 
the camel. "Stay here." continued lie. " till 1 return, and I will bring you the 
lion's consent for his destruction." So saying, away he went to the lion ; and, 
when he came into his presence, making a profound reverence, and |>uttiDg on a 
starved and meagre look, said, " May it please your Majesty tu hear me a few 
words : we are almost famished to death, and aa weak, that we can hardly cmwl 
along ; but we have found out a remedy for all this, and, if vour majesty will but 
give leave, have contrived how we shall have a feast." ■■ What is your remedy ?" 
answered the lion, hardly able 1o open his jaws for weakness and angubh ; " and 
what the feast you propose yourselves ? " To whom the raven replied, " Sir, tlie 
camel, whom you once met with in the wood, livea like a hermit in your kingdom ; 
he never comes near us, nor is he good for anything hot to satisfy our hunger. 
And. in regard, your majesty wants good and wholesome diet in your present 
weak condition, I am surgeon enough to venture to assure vou, that camel's flesh 
most be very proper for vou." Tlie lion who was of a truly noble disposition, 
was highly incensed bt this proposal of the raven, and very passionately exclaimed, 
" Oh ! what a wicked and treacherous age is this ! Vile and cunning as you are, 
for I have long knuwn you Corvo," thus was the raven called : " how ran all your 
sophistry prove it lawful in a king to be faithless, and violate ascertained promises? " 
" Sir," replied the raven, " far be it from me lo attempt to prove that ; but, may 
it please vour Majesty, I cannot hut remember, upon this most argent occasion, 
that great casuists hold it for a maicim. that a single person may be sacriliccd to 
ihe welfare of a whole nation. Or, sliould not this be entirely satisfactory to 
your Majesty, perhaps there may be some expedient found to disengage you from 
your promise." Upon that the lion bowed down bis head with fatigue and an- 
guish, as if to consider of it, and the raven returned to his companions, to whom 
he related what discourse had passed between the king and himself. " And now," 
said he, " let us go to the camel, and infoim him of the unfortunate accident that 
has befallen the king, and of hie being likely to starve ; and Ilien lay before him, 
that since we have spent the greater part of our lives in peace and plenty under 
the king's reign, it is hut just that some of us now should surrender up our own, to 
prolong his days. In pursuance of this discourse, we will engage the camel to 
nccom|Hiny ub, and go to the king und offer him our three carcases ; striving, at tlie 
same lime, which shall be most free of his flesh to serve his majesty for his pre- 
sent nourishment. The camel, perhaps, will then be willing to follow our example. 
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and offer to sacrifice himself in the same manner, and then we will take him at 
his word." This they all readily agreed to ; and, in short, acted their parts so 
well, that they took the camel with them to the king, to whom the raven thus 
addressed liimsclf. '* Sir," said he, '* seeing your health is of much more conse- 
quence to the public good, and more precious to us than our own lives, suffer me 
to shew the just sense I have of my duty, by offering up my own body to you, to 
appease your raging hunger." — ** What a goodly collation you offer to his Ma- 
jesty ! " cried the fox, well instructed in the part he was to act in this design; 
•' you that have only a little skin, and three or four dry bones, are a precious bit 
to satisfy the king, who, I warrant you, could feed at this time like a glutton after 
a three days' fast. I have better flesh, and more substantial than yours, and 
have so much true sense of my duty, as I hope every one of his Majesty's subjects 
has, especially those who, like us, have tasted of his favours, that I am as desirous 
as yourself to approve my gratitude and love to my sovereign." And, turning to 
the lion, *' Sir," said he, " let me entreat your Majesty to eat me." After these, 
the wolf played his part. " Sir," said he, " your majesty must have more solid 
diet to refresh your hungr}' stomach than these can afford you, and I think myself 
a bancjuct much more proper to regale you." The camel, on this, unwilling to 
appear less affectionate than the rest, when it came to his turn, ** All you three," said 
he, " are not enough to satisfy the king's hunger ; but, though he had not eaten a 
mouthful these three days, 1 alone am sufficient to restore him to his health." Then 
said all the rest, " This camel speaks reason ; his flesh is excellent, dainty, and 
worth your Majesty's taste. How happy will he be to leave to posterity such an 
example of zeal and generosity ! " And, so saying, they all fell upon him, and 
tore him to pieces, before he could speak another word. 



THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers share. 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
'Tis thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 

A hare, who in a civil way 
Complied with ev'ry thing, like Gay, 
Wiis known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the p^ain. 
Her care was, never to offend ; 
And ev'rv creature was her friend. 

As forth she went, at early dawn. 
To taste the dew-bcsprinklcd lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter's eries. 
And from the decp-mouth'd thunder flics ; 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath. 
She hears the near advance of death ; 



' 
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She doubles to mislead the hound 




1 


And measures back her mazy round ; 






Till, feinting in the public way 




^^H 


Half-dead with fear she gasping lay. 




^^H 


What transport in her bosom grew. 




^^H 


>• When first the horse appcar'd in view ! 




^^^1 


" Let tne," says she, " your back ttscenci. 




^^1 


And owe my safety to a friend. 




^^1 


' You know my feet betray my flight ; 




^^1 


' To friendship ev'r^' burthen's light." 




^^H 


The horse replied, " Poor honest Piiaa ! 




^^H 


' It grieves my heart to see thee thus : 




^^H 


Be romforled. relief is near; 




^^ 


For all your fnends are in the rear." 






• 8he next the stalely bull implor'd. 






1 And thus replied the mighty lord ; 




^^ 


'■ Since ev'ry beast alive can tell 




^^H 
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I may, without ofience, pretend 




^^H 


To take the freedom of a friend. 




^^H 


' Lgve calk me hence ; a fav'rite cow 




^^H 


Eipecta me near yon barley-mow ; 
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^ And when a lady's in the cafe. 




^^* 


You know all other things give place. 






To leave you thus might seem unkind ; 






But see. the goat is just behind." 




^^^ 


The goat remark'd her pulse was high. 




^^H 


Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 




^^^1 


" My back," says he, " may do you harm ; 




^^^1 


The sheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 




^^^1 


The eheep was feeble, and coraplain'd 




-^^1 


His sides a load of wool sustain'd : 




^^H 


Said he vras slow, confess'd his fears, 




^^H 


For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 




^H 


She now the trotting calf address'd, , 




■ 


To save fri)ra death a friend distress'd. 




^H 


■' Shall 1," says he, " of tender age. 






In this important care engage ? 




^^1 


Older and abler pasa'd you by ; 




^^1 


How strong are those ! how weak am I ! 




' 


SSSmM I presume to bear you hence. 






Those friends of mine may take offence. 






EjEcuse me, then. You know my heart. 






But dearest friends, alas t must part. 






How shaU wc all lament ! Adieu ! 






For see, the hoonda are just in view." 








^^ 
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Two brcithcn nho were gordeneri, hwl a \nece of land for their tnberitonce, (/ 
which ncli cultivated the half ; united by a itrict friendship they had cvrrytiung 
h) commun. One of them, named Julin. of an inqaiaitjve mind, and Mime uraior- 
ical pawen, tliought himisclf a great philusopber ; therefbre Mr. John poised hia 
time in reading the almaiiBc, in obAcrving the weather, the weathercock, and the 
wind. Presently, givug the rein to his subhmc genius, he wished to discover hmr 
■uch milliona of pcai could be eo quickly produced from a single one ; and wherefore 
the seed of the linden, which produce! a large tree, should be smaller than Ibe 
bean, which attatiia hut two feet in height ; and again, by whnt m^-eterioiu Kcra 
Ilii» bean, which ia heedlessly sown In the eartli, contrii-ea to attain a ptx>ptt 
piKitioik in ita bo»om, so as to shoot out a root bdow, wliile it derates its ttcm 
■iKive the surface. 

While he is thus meditating and uiHicting himself at not being able to penetrvle 
ihcae important secrets, lie forgets to water his garden ; his spinach and leltDces 
die for want of moisture ; the north-wind kills his fig-trees, which be nc^ecla to 
cover up. Xo &iiit is sent to market, no money comes to his pur«e ; and the 
poor philoaupher, with his almaziace, has no resource but his brother. 

The latter was at work from the fint dawn of day, singing at the top of hit 
lung* : he grafted, and watered everything, from the peach-tree to the cumuit- 
bush i without caring to discover that which he could not comprehend, be 
continued to sow, in order that he might reap. Conseqaently his garden ilirived 
to a miracle ; he bad money, fruit and pleasure. It was he who emppiirtcd hi* 
brother i and when Mr. John, in astonishment, came to ask him haw he wss m 
successful. "Brother," said he. ■'here is the whole secret; I work, and nm 
reflect ; which is (he more prolilalile ? You arc racking your mind, while 1 un 
enjoying myself; which of ue is the wwer ? 
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DON QUIXOTE. 

CoMPKLLBD to renouDoe chivalry, Don Quxote reaolveii, in order to indemnify 
self, to lead a quiet life, and made choice of that of a shepherd. Fancy the hero 
of La Mancha with a utchd and crook ; a little, jaunty atraw hat trimmed with 
ribbon, and tied under his chin with a bow. Judge of this new Fhihuider's air ! 
On a worn oat pair of bagpipes, he tries to awaken the sweet edioet : he buy* 
two sheep of the butcher, takes a lean and mangy cor, and thna equipped, aallics 
out one cold winter's morning, dispersing his flock on the banks of the Tagus, and 
singing in praise of spring and its flowers, with the snow a foot deep cm the 
ground. So far, so good : let every one enjoy himself hia own way. Pk«aently 
came by a blowsy milk-maid ; and our Corydon impelled by love, hastens to throw 
himself at her feet, " O lovely Timaretta ! " cried he ; " you who are diiringwiahed 
among your youthful sisters as a lily amongst other flowers ; adored and cmd 
object of my secret flame, abandon, for a moment the care of your lamba ; oooie 
with me, and see a nest of young turtle-doves that I have disco v ere d in a hoDow 
oak. If you will deign to accept them, they are yours ; alas ! they are all I ba;«c 
to offer you. In colour, the young doves are wbite, Timaretta, emblrma of your* 
self; but unhappily for me, their heart is not yours." Timaretta, whose real 
name was Annette, stared at this address, and was gazing on the ancient Cdadon 
with stupid and astonished eyes, when a serving-man from the neighbooring himt 
her lover, chanced to pass near the spot ; and falling on the tender and fiutfaful 
swain, he stretched him at full length on the snow. " Pftuse. brutal and ignomi 
hay-maker ! " cried Don Quixote ; " are you ignorant of our laws ? Timarrtta's 
heart nmst become the prize of a pastoral combat. Stay your rash hand, and amg.** 
The Don's entreaties were disregarded ; the incensed countryman cootiniwd to 
belabour him, and did not desist till he was compelled, by interoesaort attiaclcd 
to the spot, by the quondam knight*s cries. 



It ofU-n happens that wc only renounce one foil), to adopt another equally 
or uiiviortby. 



THE ASS AND THE GARDENER. 

An a^s, had once by sumc accident lost his tail, which was a grievo u s aflicboa to 
him ; and as he was every where seeking after it, being fool enough to think ka 
cDuId get it set on again, he passed through a meadow, and afterwarda got into a 
iHirdi'ii. Tlie gardener seeing him. and not able to endure the "*»T*'iff he waa 
doing in tninipling down his plants, fell into a violent rage, ran to the aaa, aad 
nevi-r ^tanding on the ceremony of a pillory, cut off both hia ean, and heal him 
nut of the p-ound. Thus the ass. who bemoaned the loaa of hia laiL vaa m fcr 
LTt ater affliction when he saw himself without ears : and depend on il» IhiC aa 
^eiit rid. whiMTver he l)c that takes not reason for hia guide, wanders ahrrtl, and at 
k-ii^h full» uver precipices. 



I» 
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LEIARNING AND CX)MMON SENSE. 

Thbeb were four Brmhrnins residing in the same TiDage ; all intiBMte frieodt. 
Hiree were men of great acqairements, but destitute of commoo sense. Tbe 
fourth was an intelligent fellow, but equally destitute of learning. As they 
were all poor, they determined at one of their meetings to go to some country 
where learning was patronized, and where, they were satisfied, they should speedily 
be enriched by presents from the king. They accordingly let off ; but when 
they had yone some way, the eldest cried out, *' It never before occurred to me 
that our fourth friend here is illiterate. He is a man of sense to be sure, bat 
that will not entitle him to any rewards from the king, we shall have, therefore, 
to rdinquish to him a part of our earnings, and it would. I think be fairer for 
him to remain at home." The second agreed in this opinion ; but the third 
opposed it, saying : " We have always been friends and companions from infrncy ; 
let him therefore participate in the wealth we shall acquire.*' This sentiment 
prevailed, and they all went on in harmony. 

As they passed through the forest, they saw the scattered bones of a dead boo. 
" I have met," said one, " with an account of a method by which beings can be 
reanimated. What mv you, shall we try the experiment and employ the energies 
of science to restore life and shape to these bones ?" They agreed ; one undertook 
to put the bones together ; the second, to supply the skin, fiesh, blood and in- 
teguments ; and the other to communicate life to the figure. Wlien the two first 
had accomplished their tasks, the third was about to begin his, but the fourth 
stopped him : *' Consider what you are going to do," he exdaimcd, '* if you give 
Ufe to the lion, the consequence will be, that he wiU devour us." — ** Away 
blockhead," replied the sage, *' I am not to project things in vain." — '* Wait 
an instant, then," replied the man of sense, ** till I get up into this tree." bo 
saying, he dimbed up into a tree at hand, while hu learned asso ci ates accomplished 
their undertaking. A substantial living lion was soon formed, which fell upon 
the three philosophers and destroyed them. When he was gone, the man of 
comnKm sense descended from his hiding place, and reached home again in safety. 



TIIE ROBIN AND TIIE WHITE MOUSE 

While sitting roond the social table. 
It often has been found that Fable 
A moral lesson wonid convey. 
In that insinnating way. 
That all have feh it to be trae. 
Which graver themes had failed to do 
And truth was deemed not lc« a onxr 
Because it came in motley guise 

A robin, in a golden cage, 
Which oft attention did engage. 
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j Was warbling sweet his matin lay. 

Hailing the glorious god of day ; 

When a white mouse came strolling by. 

Who stopped and gazed with curious eye. 

And as the pretty bird he prized. 

Thus pensively soliloquized : — 

" Ah happy bird ! well may'st thou mg. 

Thy perch a throne, th3nBe]f a king ; 

P*^cvided with the choicest fare. 

Secure from every anxious care. 

From fatal g^, and treacherous snare ; 

By every lady-fair carest, 

\o wonder thou'rt so very blest. 

In gorgeous palace domiciled, 

W*hilc I am doomed to wander wild ; 

Compelled to keep a sharp look out, 
i When whiskered foemcn prowl aboiut ! 

ij And scamper, when I see the scowl, 

|l Of that most hideous bird — the owl. 

And oft my hunger must appeue 

With candle-ends and mouldv cheese ! '* 
An urchin who with wondering grin. 

Had oft observed his snowy skin, 

At length allured mouse in a snare. 

With toasted cheese — that tempting hn ; 

And then to keep his heart from dudgeon. 

Gave him the best of board and lodging ; 

A cage adorned with golden wires, 

Wliich every gazing eye admires ; 

And food abundant, rich, and nice. 

The daintiest palate wouki suffice : | 

So that the state he had admired, j 

With yer.ming Gnv\', e*cn desired, \^ 

Wan glittering now around, before bin, j 

Rut still a loneliness came o'er him. J 

He thought of all the freaks he'd had. 

With his companions gay and glad ; 

>\lien through the fields he wandered free. 

And squeaked and gambol'd merrily ; 

These joys he oft in thought would trMf , ' 

Within his narrow dwelling-place : 

Whose grandeur mucked his lonely lot. 

As sunlight dc»th a barren spot. 

At length the binl of crimson breast* 

Tlic moping captive thus addrest : 
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'* Poor moiite ! bow minj, pmae to taanU 
Thy foUj and thy bte woold temrt ; 
But in tnch thee to tympathite 
With my lort freedom of the ekies; 
My fpleadid home yoo didedmire. 
And little dreuned how eooo 'twould tire. 
Ah ! when yoo heard oietaiieliil iing, 
TwM Dol the fBfitvti of the wing, 
1 only long to wfle awny 
The long and weary hoora of day ; 
And chaae thoee thooghts that would iotrtide. 
To make more aad my lolitnde. 
Now by espcrienoe leam to know, 
i That moat of liie'a beet joya below. 

From Mmpleit tooroet poreat flow. 
Tia not the aplendonr of the dome. 
That can impart the bl»a of home. 
Deipite the prate of conning elvea. 
True pleaaore lica within o ur aelfe a ; 
Tia wiidom'a rule to be content 
Wrth aught of good by lortnne tent ; 
Improve, enjoy whate'er we have. 
Nor ibr another'i portion crave ; 
rhia givca that aonahine to the bienat. 
Without which none are traly Uaat ! " 

THE DANCING BEAR. 

A aBAa, who had for a long time gained hia living by dancing, al length eaoapad 
from hit matter, and returned to hia former oompaniona in the wooda. Hk 
brethrcD welcomed him with the moat friendly growla. Urn traveller now iilalad 
what he liad teen in foreign oountriet, told a long hiatory of hia adventmoa, and. 
to exhibit hit fcatt of agility, began, in an erect poaition, to flgure the 
dance. Hit brethren, who were tpectatora of the peHbrmanoe, 
hit grace, and endeavoured to imitate hia ballet atepa. It waa hi 
wei^ they nuted on two legs, than they feD again upon all feora. Seaiiv 
awlwardoeaa. Bruin proceeded to exhibit aome higher di apl ay a of hia art* whicll* 
at leof^th. rendered the othcrt ao cnviooa of hia eHrnorfiaary fcata, tiMt Ihejdravo 
hi in from thdr tocietv. 




THE SHEPHERD AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

*' SiNo to me, dearest nightingale/' aaid a ahephetd to the alcnC 
lM*iiutiful tpring evening. 

'Alat!' laid the nighungale. •' the frugt make ao BMch noim;, than I hwo m 
indination to ting. Ibi yoo not hear them ?" 

i:ndoubCedly I htv them," leplied the ahcpher4 *« boi il » 
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THE ARROGANT MULE. 

Thk lioti gave a feast to several of the beasts of the plain. The horse, the ox* 
the a»i, the dog, the sheep and the goat were invited, llie hone and the ••• 
sent excui^es ; the one having to bear his master a joomey, and the other to turn 
the mill for the housewife ; but in order to honour the hospitality of the Foreal 
King, they sent their son, the mule, in their stead. At table a dispute arose about 
precedence ; the mule claiming the highest place in right of his parent the horse : 
which the ox, and afterwards all the other animals, disputed, asserting that the 
mule had no just pretensions to the dignity contended for. At length, when ar- 
gument ran higher, the mule would fain have been content with the scat reaenred 
for the ass ; but even this was now denied him, as a punishment for his presump- 
tion ; and he was thru«t to the lower end of the cavern in whidi dinner was 
KTvcd, as one who, instead of .meriting cunsidcration, was nothing but a base 
mongrel, and a blot upon nature. 



THE WOLF, THE FOX, THE RAVEN, AND THE CAMEL 

A CRAFTT raven, a subtle fox, and a rapacious wolf, put themKtvcs into the 
service of a Hon, that held hiss court in a wood, near a certain not much frequented 
higliwHv. Near iiw place, a merchant's camel once, quite tired with long travel, 
got rid uf hifl burden, and lay down to rest himself, and. if |)ossible, prescr%'e his 
life. Ill a few duys after, ha\nng recovered his strcnprth, he ro»e, and ignorant of 
tlie <i^overnor uf thei«e territories, entered into the lifni*^ wuod with a dcHi^i to 
feed. Milt, before he had sjicnt an hour in travelling into it, he was a»toni«hed 
with the appeanince of the lion, who^^c majestic gait and aspect soon informed our 
tmveller that he was monarch of the place. The camel, who at first sight ex- 
])ectc(i nothin:^ but to Ik* devoured, was rejoiced to find this, and humbly otfercd 
him his hcrviee. Tlie lion accepted it ; and, after he knew by what accident he 
oaiue into the ])Iace, usked him what he would choose to do ? " Whatever your 
niiijf-ty plcjiseji," replied the camel, very i*ubnii«*ively. " Thou art at thy liberty," 
ripiii'd the lion, "to return, if thou likest it, and lie the sla^T of thy former 
ni:i'<ter ; or if thou wilt rather live with me, thou ha^t niv sucred and inviulable 
promise tliat thou thall lie Kccure from all injuries.*' The camel was very glad of 
till*, itnd remained with the lion, doing nothing hut feinl without disturbance. 
M) that he miou iK-oitne pluutp and fat. 

Oik- (lily after this, the lion, in hunting, met an elephant, with whom he en- 
ciMiitti rt<I : and. rrturnini; wounded to the woinI, at length he was star\'ni to 
lie 111 li. Wljjli- lu- l.iy Ml) hi>* deutli-lH*d, however, the raven, the wolf, and the fiix, 
whii !iv((i ni)l\ u|Miii what the litm left after he had been at the field, fell into a 
(iifp inrlam-holy ; which the lion ]KTceiving. said to them, " I am mure sorr}' for 
\'>iii- -:iiIm->« (nan for niv own wound*. Go. and see if vou can meet with 
:ni\ \(iiiMiii III rnc purneui* adjoining; if you do. retuni and give me notice, ami. 
notwiiliMaiidiii;; my wound-. 1 will go and m/.e it for you." I'lnm this, away 
tnrv uiiit, Lfi (hi* li«<ii. and hi-hl a council idl three togetlu-r. Tlir w«ilf said. " If I 
iiitx -|H..ik iiiiinhj' \iMi friend*-, what ^*hh\ d(H> thi^ c*ame1 do here ? We iMvr m* 
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correspondence with, nor doe» the lion get vaj thing by him ? let w kill him, and 
he will keep us alive for two or three days, and by that time the king may, perhapt, 
be cured of hit wounds." This advice, howerer. though hanger pleaded 
much in its favour, did not please the fox, who aifirmrd that the camel's life oookl 
not justly be taken away, since the lion had given his word and solemn promise 
that he should live unmolested in the wood : for that such an action would render 
the kin^ odious to all posterity, who would look upon him as a perfidious monarch, 
who gave protection to a stranger in his dominions, only to put him to death 
without cause, whenever he could make an ad%'antage by his destruction. 

On thiP the raven, who hud as huiisry a belly as the wolf, together with a 
great deal of wit and as much malice, took upon him to reconcile both these 
opinions, saying, that there might be a fair pretence found to colour the death of 
the camel. " Stay here." continued he. "till I return, and I will bring you the i 
lion's consent for his destruction." So saying, away he went to the lion ; and, i 
when he came into \w preM.Micc. making a profound reverence, and putting on a ) 
stur\'ed and meagre Unik. vaid. " May it pleaiK* your Majesty tu hear me a few 
wordii : we are almost fttmi«>hcd to death, and so weak, that we can hardlv crawl 
aloni; ; but we have found out a remedy for all tbi<. and. if yiiur majesty will but 
give leave, have contriviil how we »hidl have afta«t." " What is your remedy ? ** 
aiir*wer**<l the lion, hardly al)le to o|M-n hi* jawp for wcikne^s and angufrh ; *' and 
what the fea.^1 you pro|H>M.* yourM.'lvi-s ? " To %\lmni the raven n^plictl. " Sir, the 
camel , whom you once met with in the wimmI. livi*« hki* a hermit in yiHir kingdom ; 
he never conies near u^. nor is he i^'imk! for an\ thing but to satisfy our hunger. 
And. in recurd, \our niaji-^ty WRntT> inM>d and niholesonie diet in your present 
Weak conditi'iii. I am surireon enou;rh to venture to a.«surc vou. that camel's flesh 
niu-t \k* viTv )in>|H>r for you." Ttie h<>n wht) was of a truly noble disposition, 
wii« hi;;hly incenM-<l nt thif^pioixisal of the ra\en. and %'ery passionately exclaimed, 
" Oh ! wliat a wuked and tn.'acherou^ ap* i« this ! Vile and cunning as yiHi are, 
for I have loni; kn»i\%n vou C'or%o." thu* ina« the raven called ; ** how can all vour 
9n|ihi->try pru\e it lawful in a kiiii; to )h* fait hit ^!>, and violate ascertained pmminea ? ** 
" Sir." npheil the raven. " far l>e it fn»ni nie to attempt to prove that ; but. may 
it pleuM- \our Maje^ty. 1 cannot but n'tnenilxT. u(Min this most urgent occasion, 
that p'eat ciL«ui«t^ hold it for a maxim, that a ^inl;lc person may be sacrificed to 
the Hilt'.tre of a whole nation. Or. should not this be entire! v satisfactorr to 
your MajeMy. jHThap^ there may be Kime ex]H*<hent found to divengage you from 
\iiur pnMniM>." I'lMin that the lion iMiwed dtiwn his head with fatigue and an- 
i:<ii«h. a« if to ^l•n^ider of it, and the raven returned to his companions, to whom 
\\r n l.iteil what discourse had imMcd between the king and himvclf. " And now.*' 
>.tu\ hv. " let u- i;ii to the cantel. and int'oini him of the unfortunate accident that 
h.i> )>it'.illeii thr king, and of hi^ Ining hkely to starve ; and then lay before him, 
th.it "luiv we iiiive «|)ent the greater part of our lives in \Kmce and plenty under 
the kiri:;'« n i^^n. it i^ but ju*>t that Mime of u« now ^hould surrender up our own, to 
proliiii:: )ii^ ilay«. In pur«uiint*e tif thi* di*K*i>urM-. we will enptge the camel to 
aeeoni;t.iiiy \i*, ami 1:0 to the kin^ and offer hun our three carcaM-s ; striving, at the 
f.one time, whieh >\m\\ U* miM friv of hi^ fit oh to »er\*e hit majesty for his pre* 
M-nt nnuri^hmtnt. Tiie canu'l. iKTha|M», will then W willing to folU>w our example. 
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and offer to sacrifice himaelf in the same manner, and then we will take him at 
his word." This they all readily agreed to ; and, in short, acted their parts so 
weU, that they took the camel with them to the king, to whom the raren thui 
addressed himself. " Sir," said he, " seeing yoor health is of mnch more conse- 
quence to the public good, and more precious to us than our own lires, suffer me 
to shew the just sense I have of my duty, by offering up my own body to you, to 
appease your raging hunger." — " What a goodly collation you offer to his Ma- 
jesty ! " cried the fox, well instructed in the part he was to act in this design ; 
" you that have only a little skin, and three or four dry bones, are a precious bit 
to satisfy the king, who, I warrant you, could feed at this time like a glutton after 
a three days' fast. I have better flesh, and more substantial than yours, and 
have so much true sense of my duty, as I hope every one of his Majesty's subjects 
has* especially those who, like us, have tasted of his CaTOors, that I am as desirous 
as yourself to approve my gratitude and love to my sovereign." And, turning to 
the lion, " Sir," said he, " let me entreat your Majesty to eat me." After these, 
the wolf played his part. " Sir," said he, " your majesty must have more solid 
diet to refresh your hungry stomach than these can afford you, and I think myself 
a banquet much more proper to regale you." The camel, on this, unwilling to 
appear less affectionate than the rest, when it came to his turn, " AH joa three," said 
he, " are not enough to satisfy the king's hunger ; but, though he had not eaten a 
mouthful these three days, 1 alone am sufficient to restore him to his health." Thi*n 
said all the rest, " This camel speaks reason ; his flesh is excellent, dainty, and 
worth your Majesty's taste. How happy will he be to leave to posterity such an 
example of zeal and generosity ! " And, so sajring, they all fdl upon him, and 
tore him to pieces, before he could speak another word. 



THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 

FaisNDSHip, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers share, 
llath seldom known a father's care. 
Tis thus in friendship ; who de|)end 
On many, rarely find a friend. 

A hare, who in a civil way 
Comphed with ev'ry thing, like Gay, 
Was known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the p'atn* 
Her care wa5, never to oflend : 
And cv'r\' cri'ature was her friend. 

As forth »he wont, at e.irly lUwn, 
To taste the dew-bcf^prinkled lawn. 
Behind rhc hear? the hunter's cries. 
Ami fruin the di^vp-inuuth'd thunder flics ; 
She stHrt!», she »t(>ps, r\\c pants for breath. 
She hears the neur ad>'auce of death ; 
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She doubles to mi»l«Kl the hound 
And memores back her mazy roond ; 
Till, fainting in the public way 
Half-dead with fear the garping lay. 

What trantport in her boaom grew. 
When tint the horae appear'd m view t 

" liCt me/' faya ahe, " your back aaoetid. 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
Yon know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendship eT*r> burthen's light." 

The horse replied, " Poor honest Posa 1 
It gii ef^a my heart to aee thee thos : 
lie comforted, relief is near; 
For all Toor friends are in the rear." 

She next the statdy boD implor'd. 
And thus replied the mighty lord ; 
'* Since er'rv beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may. without oflence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 
Love caUs me hence ; a fa^'rite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 
And when a lady's in Xht case. 
You know all other things give pbee. 
To leave jrou thus might seem unkind ; 
But see, the goat b just bdiind." 

The goat remark 'd her pulse was higk. 
Her Unguid head, her heavy e3re ; 
" My back," says he, " may do you harm i 
The cheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His ffides a load of wool suttain'd : 
Said he was slow, oonfeia'd his fears. 
For hounds eat sheep at well as harea. 

She now the trotting calf addreaa'd, ^ 
To save frtmi death a friend distrcaa*d, 
" ShaU I." says he, " of tender age. 
In this important care cngtgc ? 
Older and abler paas'd yon by ; 
How strong are thoae ! how weak am I ! 
S^ikl I presume to bear yon henct. 
Those frioids of mine may take otfcnce. 
Excuse me, then. You know my hettt. 
But dearest friends, alas ! must pait. 
How shaD we all bment ! A&a t 
For see, the hounds are just in view/' 



THE TWO GARDENERS. 

Two brothers who were ^rdencra, had A piece of land for their inheritance, of 
which each cultivated the hulf ; united by a (thct friendship they had even-thing 
in common. One of them, named John, of an inquisitive mind, ind same orvtor- 
ical powers, thought himself a great philosopher ; therefore Mr. John paiied hi* 
time in reading the slmanac, in observing the weather, the weathercock, and the 
wind. Presently, giving the rein to his sublime genius, he wished todiscover how 
such millions of peas could be so quickly produced from a single one ; and wherefore 
the seed of the linden, which produces a large tree, should be smaller than the 
bean, which nttains but two feet in height ; and again, by what mysteriooa aenet 
thi» l>can, which is heedleuly sown in the earth, contrives tn attain n proper 
pusitiun in its bosom, so as to shoot out a root bdow, while it elevates iU stem 
above the surface. 

While he is thus meditating and afBicting himself at not being aUe to penetrate 
these important secrets, he forgets to water his garden ; his spinach and lettncca 
die for waut of moisture ; the north-wind kills his fig-trees, which he neglect! to 
cover up. No fruit is sent to mBrkct, no money comes to his purse ; and the 
poiir philosopher, with his almaiuici, has no resource but his brother. 

The latter was at work from the first daim of day, singing at the top of his 
lungs ; he grafted, and watered everything, from the peach-tree to the curronl- 
bush ; without caring to discover that which he could not comprehend, he 
cuutinucd to sow, in order that he might reap. Consequently his garden thrived 
tn a miracle ; he had money, fruit and plcai^ure. It wo* he who supported hw 
brother; and when Mr. John, in ostoniKhment, came to ask him how he was so 
turcii'i'fut. "Brother," said he, "here is the whole secret: I work, and you 
n-Hi'ct ; wliicli is the more prolitable } Vou are recking your mind, while I am 
ciijoyiiig mvK-lf ; which of us is the wiser ': 




